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CAERNARVON, THROUGH BEDDGELERT, TO 
HARLECH. 

Pont Aberglafllyn.—Mountain Road, and new Road from Beddges 
lert to Tanybwleh.—Tanybwhh.—Vale of Ffefiniog-—Ian.— 
‘ Maentwrog.— Twrog.— Waterfall, called Rhaiadr Dii.—Im- 
pending Scenery. ~Llyntecwyn Ucha.—Llantecwyn.— Beautiful 
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Harlech Cajftle.—Bronwen.—Valiant Defence in the Reign of 
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Havine remained at Caernarvon a length of time 
fully fufficient to enable me to vifit and examine 
all the places worth notice within a circle of about 
thirty miles on every fide of it, I now proceeded 
towards Beddgelert and Harlech, in my journey to 
the other parts of North Wales.—The road to 

VOL. I. B Beddge- 


2 BEDDGELERT TO HARLECH. 


Beddgelert, together with the fcenery around that 
place, have already been defcribed- I fhall there- 
fore, in this chapter, fuppofe myfelf proceeding 
fouthwards, immediately from 


Pont ABERGLASLLYN. 


From this celebrated bridge there are two roads 
to Tanybwich, the low or new road, and the 
mountain road, the former of which occupies about 
ten, and the latter eight miles. ‘Till within the 
laft two years, carriages were ufually taken along 
the mountain-road, a feries of rocky {teeps, which 
were confidered fo dangerous, that moft perfons 
preferred walking for at leaft five of the eight miles: 
and feveral people, to avoid it, have even gone more 
than forty miles round. For about two miles, this 
romantic, though rude way, commands feveral beau- 
tiful and extended profpets.. From one very ele- 
vated fituation, I had in my former journey a moft 
delightful view of all the fine and mountainous 
country around me: Harlech and Criccieth caftles 
were both in fight, and the long extent of ground 
forming the promontory of Llyn, was vifible even 
to its extremity. . . 

Beyond the bridge, on the new road, which is 
formed through the more flat and level country 
towards the fands, the varied feene of wood, rock, 
and mountain, is uncommonly fine. In fome fitua- 
tions the view is confined to the immediately fur 

rounding 
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rounding rocks, whilft in others the-eye wanders 
over a vaft expanfe of mountains. On one ele- 
vation I obferved no fewer than fix ranges of 
mountain, one ‘above another, the uppermoft at a 
great diftance. - I paffed on the left two confpicuous 
and conical fummits called Moelwyn. ‘This road 
is on the whole fo exceedingly good, as to render it 
paflable in carriages with great pleafure, for the 
country nearly all the way is very interelting. 


! 
TANYBWLCH, 


Below the Pa/fs, fo called from its being fituated on 
the brow of the hill overlooking the Vale of Ffeftiniog, 
or more properly of Maentwrog, confifts only of a 
{mall but comfortable inn, and an elegant manfion 
embowered in woods, the property of Oakley, 
efq.—This vale, watered by the little river Dwyryd, 
which meanders along its bofom, contrafted with 
the bleak and dreary mountains on the oppofite 
fide, from hence affords a moft pleafing profpect. 
A former traveller was fo highly gratified with the 
{cene, as to make the fingular remark, ‘ That if 
a perfon could live upon a landfcape, he would 
{carcely defire a more eligible fpot than this *.” 
The inn is a {mall but good houfe, occupied by, 


a very civil, attentive, and obliging man of the name 
Cartwright. A poft-chaife and four horfes are kept 
here. | 
* Wyndham’s Tour through Monmouthfhire and Wales in 
the fummers of 1774. and 1777. 
B2 On 
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_On the other fide of the vale ftands the church 
of Maentwrog, The Stone of Twrog, fo denominated 
from a large ftone in the church-yard, at the north- 
welt corner of the church. ‘Twrog was a Britifh 
faint, who lived about the year 610, and was the 
writer of Tiboeth, a romantic record belonging to 
St. Bueno, that was formerly kept in the church of 
Clynog in Caernarvonfhire—Dr. Edmund Prys, 
archdeacon of Merioneth, who attained confiderable 
celebrity as a Welfh poet, was rector of this place, 


_and is faid to have been buried here. I fearched 


both the church and church-yard in vain for fome 
memorial of him, and in my hopes of obtaining 
intelligence refpecting him from the inhabitants I 
was alfo difappointed. 

‘I left Maentwrog, and inquiring the road to Har- 
lech, proceeded on my journey. At the diftance 
of about half a mile, I crofled a fmall bridge. From. - 
hence, leaving the road for a while, I wandered 


along a foot-path up a wooded valley, for about a 


mile and a half, in fearch of a 


WATERFALL 


That had been defcribed to me, called Rhaiadr Di, 


‘The Black Catarad. Jt was not without fome dif- 


ficulty, and after much trouble in afcending and 
defcending the fides of the hills, that I found ‘it. 
In this cataract, which is furrounded with dark 
and impending {cenery, the water is thrown with 


_ vaft impetuofity over three black and fmooth rocks, 


each 
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each in a different direction. Of its height I could 
form no idea, for the top of the upper fall, by the 
winding of the rocks, was not vifible from below. 
The rock that hangs immediately over the fall, 
‘was, from its great height and rude form, a fine 
object in the landfcape; and the whole of the 
hollow, to fome diftance below the cataract, was 
extremely grand. I attempted to-climb to the upper 
part, but the rocks were too perpendicular, and 
too flippery, to fuffer the attempt without danger. 
Therefore contenting myfelf with feeing as much as 
I could from below, I croffed the water, and. crept 
along, but not without difficulty, on the fhelving 
rocks, by the fide of the ftream, for near: half a 
mile. Here the banks clofed over my head, leaving 
but a narrow chafm, from which the light was 
altogether excluded by the dark foliage from each 
fide, and I found myfelf entering, to appearance, 
the mouth of a deep and horrid cavern. The fides 
were too fteep for me to entertain any idea of 
clambering up, and unlefs I chofe to fcramble back 
again to the cataract, I had no alternative but to 
penetrate the place. The darknefs, fortunately, did 
not extend far, and I foon found myfelf in a place 
where the bank was fufficiently floping to admit of 
my afcending to the meadows above; I was not a 
little pleafed in having thus eafily efcaped from this 
abode of horror. ; | 
Regaining the road I had left, it led me along 
the fide of Llyntecwyn Ucha, The Upper Pool of 
B3 Lecwyn, 
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Tecwyn, where I found the fcenery pleafant, though 
lefs mountainous than what I had paffed. This pool 
is larger than many of thofe in Wales, and its 
waters are beautifully clear. On one fide there 1s 
a range of low rocks, compofed of a fhivery kind 
of flate, which had mouldered in many places to 
the bottom, in {mall fharp pieces, almoft refembling 
needles. 

Afterwards paffing the village of Llantecwyn, and 
Llyntecwyn Ifa, The Lower Tecwyn Pool, 1 came to 
a moft lovely little meadowy vale, about three 
miles diftant from Harlech, called (if I underftood 
the guide right) Dol Oreal, After the late uncouth 
fcenery, I here enjoyed in the utmoft the pleafing 
effet of the green woods and meads of the vale, 
and the purple heath which concealed and foftened 
the harfh colouring of the adjacent rocks. 

. The whole of the walk from Beddgelert to Har- 
lech I found exceedingly pleafant. From the con- 
tinual varying of the fcenery, the attention was 
fully occupied during every part of the journey.— 
The road from Tanybwlch is fearcely paffable for 
carriages, but there is another from Beddgelert, 
at the ebb of the tide, over the fands: a guide, 
however, muft be taken who is acquainted with the 
track, as it is very unfafe for ftrangers to venture 
alone. 


HARLECH, 
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HARLECH, 


Once the principal town in Merionethfhire, is now 
dwindled into an infignificant village, containing 
not more than four or five hundred inhabitants. It 
is in the parifh of Llanfair, and on the fea-coaft, near 
Cardigan Bay: the houfes and caftle are built on a 
cliff that immediately overhangs the marfh. Not 
far from the caftle, there is an old rooflefs building, 
once the town-hall; in which, however, the mem- 
bers of parliament for the county continue ftill to be 


elected. 


HARLECH CASTLE. 


This venerable ftructure is in tolerable preferva- 
tion. It is a fquare building, each fide meafuring 
about feventy yards; and has at every corner a 
round tower. From each of thefe iffued formerly 
a circular turret; nearly all now deftroyed. The 
entrance is betwixt two great rounders. The prin- 
cipal apartments appear to have been over the gate- 
way, in a building which projected into the court ; 
and at each angle of this building there is yet left a 
round tower. The caftle was defended on the eaft 
fide by a deep fofs; and its fituation, on the verge 
of an almoft perpendicular rock, rendered it im- 
pregnable in nearly every other part.—From the 
marfh it is faid, except in fize, to bear a con- 
fiderable refemblance to the caftle of Belgrade in 
‘Turkey. 

d B4 On 
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' On the evening that I arrived at Harlech, the 
atmofphere was fo perfectly clear, that I could very 
plainly diftinguifh the peaked fummit of Snowdon, 
elevated high above all the other mountains: The 
promontory of Liyn was vifible in almoft every 
part ; Criccieth caftle feemed {carcely a mile. diftant; 
and the fine, though dangerous bay of Cardigan, lay 
entirely before me. 


History oF HaritecH CASTLE. 


The ancient name of this fortrefs was Twr Bron- 
wen, Bronwen’s Tower; fo called trom Bronwen, 
the white necked, filter to Bren ap Llyr, duke of 
Cornwall, and afterwards king of Britain. She lived 
in the third century, and was the wife of Matholwch, 
an Irifhman. Her hufband one day, unfortunately, 
ftruck her a violent blow in the face, and fhe re- 
fented the outrage by inciting an infurre€tion among 
the people, and caufing a civil war. This blow is 
called; in the ancient Triads, one of the-three evil 
blows of Britain; two others, of a nature nearly 
fimilar, being there faid to have produced fimilar 
commotions. Bronwen is.fuppofed by fome to have 
tefided here;,and the higheft turret of the prefent 
caftle, though for what reafon I know not, fince 
this building was altogether founded many centuries 
after her time, goes yet by the name of Bronwen’s 
tower. 

In the eleventh century this place took the name 
of Caer Codwyn, Collwyn’s Fort, from Collwyn ap 
i Taneno, 
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Tangno, lord of Eivonedd and Ardudwy, and one of 
the fifteen tribes of North Wales, who repaired the 
ancient caftle, and took it for. his own refidence*. 
—The prefent name of Harlech is probably derived 
from the Britifh words hardd, beautiful, and Mech, 
a rock, indicating its fituation, 

According to fome of the ancient Britifh hit 
torians, Harlech caftle was originally built, about 
‘the year 350, by Maelgwn Gwynedd, prince of 
North Wales; and it is generally believed that 
Edward I, founded the prefent fortrefs on the ruins 
of the old caftle; fome parts of which are yet 
diftinguifhable from the more modern work of that 
monarch. 

The firft conftable, appointed in 1283 by Edward, 
was allowed a falary of a hundred pounds per annum. 
This falary appears to have been afterwards reduced, 
for even when the fame perfon held the double 
office of conftable of the caftle and captain of the 
town, he ufually received only fifty pounds per 
annum; and when he had not the captainfhip of the 
town, he was paid but twenty-fix pounds, thirteen 
fhillings, and four-pence. Even fo lately as in the 
forty-fourth year of Elizabeth, the conftable received - 
but fifty pounds per annum. ‘The garrifon confifted 
of twenty-four foldiers f. 


~ * It is fometimes, though improperly, called, Caer Colun. 
See Camb. Reg. i. 148. 
+ Cotton MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum; Vitel/ius, C. i. 
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In the year 1404, this caftle, along with that of 
Aberyftwyth in Cardiganfhire, was feized by the 
great, but ambitious Owen Glyndwr, during his 
rebellion againft Henry IV. They were both re- 
taken about four years afterwards, by an army 
which the king had diipatched into Wales againft 
that turbulent chieftain *. 

Margaret of Anjou, the fpirited queen of Henry 
VI., after the king’s defeat at Northampton in 1456, 
fled from Coventry, and, narrowly efcaping the 
hands of lord Stanley, who difcovered and feized 
her jewels and baggage, found in this fortrefs an 
afylum from her enemies. She refided here but 
a little while, when fhe proceeded into Scotland, 
where collecting her friends, fhe marched towards 
Wakefield. At the latter place fhe made an attack 
on the army of her enemy, the duke of York, 
which fhe xouted; and fhe further fucceeded in 
deftroying the leader. 

Soon after Edward IV. attained the Englith throne, 
he found means to make himfelf mafter of every 
part of the kingdom, except this caftle and two or 
three others in Northumberland. Thefe he did not 
think it necefiary immediately to attack, in the ex- 
pectation, probably, that when their governors faw 
the whole country continue in quiet pofleflion, they 
would of their own accord fubmit. The idea, 
however, proved groundlefs, for David ap Ivan ap 


* Carte, u. 661. and 669. 


Finioa, 
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Finion, a ftaunch friend to the houfe of Lancatter, 
held out in this: caftle nine years after the coronation 
of Edward, till 1468. The king finding him ftill 

determined to refift, was at length compelled to 
fend an army againft him under the command of 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke. ‘The men with 
incredible difficulty marched over the heart of the 
Britifh Alps to the attack. On being fummoned 
to furrender, David returned for anfwer: ‘* Some 
years ago I held out a caftle in France againit its 
befiegers fo long, that all the old women in Wales 
talked of me: inform your commander that I will 
defend this Welth caftle till all the old women of 
France fhall hear of it.” The befieging army found 
the place altogether impregnable, except by famine, 
and fir Richard Herbert (brother to the earl), who 
had commanded during the fiege, was at laft ob- 
hged to compound for the furrender, by promifing 
the heroic Welfhman that he would intercede with 
the king for his life. It was therefore given up, 
and with it upwards of fifty gentlemen of rank, 
who had adhered to the Lancaftrian caufe. Thefe 
were all committed clofe prifoners to the tower; 
and when David was brought to the king, fir 
Richard, intreated that he might receive an un- 
conditioned pardon, on the ground that it had been 
in his power, if he had chofen it, to retain the caftle 
confiderably longer, even in fpite of all the efforts 
of the Englifh army. The king refufed. ‘“ Then, 
Sire Gas fir Richard), you may, if you pleafe, 
take 


a“ 
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take my life inftead of that of the Welfh captain : if 
you do not, I will moft affuredly replace David in 
his caftle, and your highnefs may fend whom you 
pleafe to take him out again.”” The king knew too 
well the value of a hero like fir Richard, to carry 

his denial any further*. David ap Ivan was par- 
doned, but his friend received no other reward for 
this perilous fervice t. 

In the civil wars at the conclufion of the reign of 
Charles I., Harlech caftle was the laft in North 
Wales that held out for the king, being furrendered 
in March 1647, to general Mytton, on honourable 
terms. At this time Mr. William Owen was the 
governor, and the garrifon confifted but of twenty- 
eight men f. . 


The sown of Harlech was made a free borough 
by Edward I., who confirmed to it feveral grants of 
lands and'other emoluments. . 


‘Mepuitic Vapour. 


In the winter of 1694, this neighbourhood was 
much alarmed by a kind of fiery exhalation, which 
came from a fandy and marfhy tract of land, called 


* Among other aéts of heroifm in fir Richard Herbert, it 3s 
well known that he twice cleared his way in fafety, through a 
great Norman army, with only a battle-ax in his hand. 


+ Wynne, 398. Stowe, 421. Carte, ii, 775. Life of lord 


Herbert, &. 
~ Whitelock, 243. 
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Morfa Bychan, The Little Marfh, acrofs the channel 
eight miles towards Harlech: This injured much 
of the grafs in fuch a mannervasto kill the cattle; 
and it fet hay and corn-ricks on fire for near a mile - 
from the coaft. It is reprefented to have had the 
appearance of a blue lambent flame, which by any 
great noife, fuch as the firing of guns, or the found- 
ing of horns, was eafily extinguifhed. All the 
damage was invariably done in the night; and, in 
the courfe of the winter, no fewer than fixteen hay- 
yicks, and two barns, one filled with hay, and the 
other with corn, were entirely deftroyed by it. It 
did not feem to affect any thing elfe, and men could 
go into it without receiving the leaft injury. It 
was. obferved much more frequently during. the 
firft three weeks than afterwards, yet it was feen, 
at different intervals, for at leaft eight months. The 
occafion of this fingular phenomenon is not exadtly 
known. It appears moft probably to have arifen 
from fome collections of putrid fubftances, the vapour 
coming from which might have been directed to- 
wards this place by the wind; and yet it is fingular 
that, although the prevailing winds here are from 
the fouth-weft, which ought to have blown it in a 
very different direction, it fhould not have been 
obferved in other parts north of Harlech. Bifhop 
Gibfon conjectured that it might have proceeded 
from the corrupted bodies of a great quantity of 
locufts which vifited this kingdom about, that time, 
and were deftroyed by the coldnefs of the climate. 


He 
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He fays that a confiderable number of them had 
been feen lying about the fhores of Aberdaron, in 
Caernarvonfhire *. 


The public houfe at Harlech, for fuch it can only 
be denominated, is kept by a very civil man of the 
name of Anwyl. ‘The provifions, at the time I 
was here, were homely, but the beds (only two, 
and thofe in the fame room) were clean and com- 
fortable.—The tourift, in inguiring for a guide, will 
find it worth his while to afk particularly for John 
Richards, a man who fpeaks Englifh fluently, is 
well acquainted with the neighbourhood, and, for his 
fituation, has a very fuperior underftanding. 


* Lowthorp’s Abridgement of the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, 11. 183. Gibfon’s Camden, 659. 
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ExcuRSION FROM HaruecH to Cwm BycHAN. 


Cylkh Cyngrair, a Druidical Cirehs.—Cwm Bychan,—Buwich 
Tyddiad.—Drws Ardudwy.— Cwm Nancoll.—Catarad.—Sarn 
Badrwyg.—Cantref Gwaelod, or overflowed Hundred.—Cardi- 


gan Bay. 


Conpucrep by Richards as my guide, I went 
from Harlech to explore an obfcure vale, about 
four miles diftant, called Cwm Bychan, The Litile 
Hollow. 

About a mile from the town, on a large elevated 
moor, he pointed out to me a circle of fmall ftones 
near thirty yards in diameter, with another at fome 
diftance, furrounding it. From its form and ap- 


pearance, I am inclined to fuppofe that this was one. 
of thofe . 


DruipicaAL CIRCLES 


In which were formerly holden the Gorfeddau, or 
bardic meetings. ‘Thefe meetings were always in 
fome place fet apart in the open air, in a confpicuous 
fituation, and furrounded by a circle of {tones, having 
in the centre a larger one, by which the prefiding 
bard or druid ftood. There was here no relic of 

6 the 
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the middle ftone. This kind of circle was called 
Cylch Cyngrair, or the circle of congrefs. At thefe 
meetings, candidates were admitted to the different 
degrees of bardifm, and on thefe occafions it was 
that all the oral bardic poems and traditions were 
recited, and their laws fettled. During thefe cere- 
monies all the bards ftood within the circle, with 
their heads and feet bare, and clad in their uni- 
coloured robes. 


Cwm ByrcHan 


Is a graffy dell, about half a mile in length, fur- 
rounded by fcenery as black and dreary as imagina- 
tion can draw. On the right of its entrance there 
is a fmall pool called Llyn y Cwm Bychan, from 
whofe edge, Carreg y Saeth, The Rock of the Ar- 
row, (from its being the ftation where the ancient 
Britifh fportfmen watched and killed the pafhng 
deer,) towers the blackeft of all the vale.—I refted 
myfelf for a while on a rock above the pool, in a 
fituation whence I could at eafe obferve the rugged 
beauties of this romantic hollow. From hence the 
landfcape extended in all its magnificence: the vale 
was feen embofomed in ftupendous rocks, black and 
barren, and enlivened only by the patches of meagre 
vegetation lodged on their fhelving precipices. 

We defcended into the hollow, and pafling there 
an ancient manfion, afcended on the other fide till 
we came to a deep mountain hollow called 


BwLcH 
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Bwucu Typpiap. 


Here the rocks clofe, and oppofe a feries of fhat- 
tered precipices, forming a fcene of defolation and 
barrennefs throughout. A few graffes, liverwort, 
and heath, conftitute all the vegetation of this place. 
We wandered on this rocky cleft, for fuch it only 
feemed, till we got beyond the higher mountains, 
when, on a fudden, a fine open profpett of all the 
country ealtward was extended before us. Here 
we were treated with a paitoral Jandfcape, bounded 
by high diftant mountains, which formed a majeftic 
barrier around: ameneft thefe, Cader Idris, and the 
two Arrennigs, were particularly confpicuous. 


Drws ARDUDWY. 


_From hence we made a turn to the mght, {till 
continuing our journey over a wretched horfe-path, 
and foon afterwards turning again to the right, we 
entered another deep glen cailed Drws Ardudwy, 
The Pafs of the Maritime Land, a place well cal- 
culated to infpire a timid mind with terror. The | 
fides and bottom were almoft.covered over with 
loofe fragments of ftone, once detached by the force 
of froft, or the irrefiftible rufhing of torrents, after 
ftorms and heavy rain, from the heights above. 
The fear for perfonai fafety muft fometimes, in 
places fimilar to this, be accompanied with a tremor ; 
for the mind is not always able to diveft itfelf of 

VOL. I. ok pre- 
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prejudices, and. difagreeable affociations of ideas, 
and, in fpite of every effort of reafon and judgment, 
the unpleafing fenfations of terror will fometimes 
aftect us. | 

After this dreary feene, we entered a more wide 
and fertile valley, called Cwm Nancoll, The Hollow 
of the funken Brook. From hence the guide took 
me, out of the ufual track, to fee a cromlech, ina 
farm called Gwern Einion. This cromlech is about 
two miles fouth of Harlech. Jt is at prefent made 
to form the corner of a wall, and is, on two fides, 
built up with ftones, to prevent the fheep from 
getting through. ‘There are fix fupporters, three 
about fix feet, and the other three about four feet 
in height. The ftone that refts upon thefe is large, 
flat, and flanting. | 

CATARACT. 


A little.while before we came to this cromlech, 

1 heard, from the fide of the hill on which we were 
walking, the falling of water in a wood on the 
oppolite mountains, and apparently about half a 
mile from us. I could alfo, notwithftanding the 
diftance, plainly perceive a filver line among the 
trees, formed by the rufhing of water down a pre- 
cipice. The guide, in anfwer to my quettions re- 
{petting it, faid that it was a cataraét of no great 
height or beauty, and if it had a name he was 
not acquainted with it. My walk of this day had 
been very long and laborious, near twenty miles, 

3 over 
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over the moft ftony paths that I had yet feen 
in the country, and I was almoft fainting from want 
ef refrefhment: I was therefore under the necef- 
fity of being fatisfied with his account: In almoft 
any other cafe I fhould have croffed the vale to 
examine it, for I am convinced, from its appearance 
at fo great a diftance, that it muft have been a 
cataract of very confiderable height and beauty. 

‘Betwixt the cromlech and the town of Harlech, 
I paffed another druidical circle, fomewhat fmaller 
than the one I have before mentioned, but fur- 
rounded with a fimilar diftant circle. 

As it happened to be about the ebb of the tide 
when we returned, the guide pointed out: to me 
part of a long ftone-wall, which runs out into the 
fea from Mochras, a point of land a few miles fouth 
ot Harlech, in a weft-fouth-weft direction for ‘near 
twenty miles. ‘This is called 


Sarn Baprwye, 


The Shipwrecking Caufeway.* It is a very wonderful 
‘work, being throughout about twenty-four feet thick. 
Sarn y Bwch runs from a point north-weft of Har- 
lech, and is fuppofed to meet the end of this. The | 
fpace betwixt thefe formed, fome centuries ago, 
a habitable hundred belonging to Merionethhhire, 
called , ' 


£3 CANTREF. 
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CANTREF GWAELOD, 


The Lowland Hundred. The Welfh have yet tras 
ditions refpecting fexeral of the towns, as Caer 
Gwyddno, Caer Ceneder, &c. Thefe walls were 
built to keep out the fea. About the year 500, 
when Gwyddno Garan Hir, Gwyddno with the high 
Crown, was lord of this hundred, one of the men 
who had the care of the dams, got drunk and left 
open a flood-gate. The fea broke through with 
fuch force, as alfo to tear down part of the wall, 
and overflow the whole hundred, which, fince that 
time, has been always completely flooded,—Thus is 
Cardigan Bay, (a principal part of which Cantref 
Gwaelod formerly occupied,) for many miles fo full 
of fhoals, as to render it extremely dangerous for a 
veffel of any burthen to venture at all near the 
Merionethhire coaft. 
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CHAP. Til. 
HarLecH TO BARMOUTH: 


Upright Stones. — Cromlechs. — Ancient Barrows, the Mode of 
forming, and the Utility of them.—Barmouth —Hou/es fingularly 
frtuated.—Inn. —Beach, and River. —Uncommonly beautiful Scene. 
—Tradeé of Barmouth. 


Tue road from Harlech to Barmouth (ten miles) 
is even and good; but lying over a flat and dif- 
agreeable country, it is beyond meaftire dull and 
uninterefting, At a diftance towards the fea there 
are nothing but turfy bogs and falt marfhes; and, 
on the other fide, the mountaitis are low and ftony, 
and in every refpect devoid of picturefque beauty. 

In a field by the road-fide, near Llarbedir, I 
obferved two upright {tones ftanding near each 
other, the one ten, and the other about fix feet in 
height. Thefe were without infcriptions, and are 
what the Welfh call Meini Gwyr, “ the ftones of 
the heroes;’’ or the funeral monuments of cele- 
brated warriors flain in battle. 

A few hundred yards beyond the fifth mile ftone, 
‘and at a little diftance on the left of the road, 
two cromlechs were pointed out to me. Thefe were 
very near each other, and placed on barrows, or 
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heaps of loofe ftones, which are fuppofed to indicate 
that fome men of ancient note were interred beneath 
them. Thefe barrows, from the circumftance of 
the cromlechs being ereéted on them, are evidently 
of high antiquity; but I am inclined to fuppofe, 
(with a very judicious traveller through this country 
in the year 1774,) that many of the heaps of {tones 
with which this country abounds, and which are 
ufually taken for barrows, or carnedd:, as they are 
here called, ‘¢ were originally piled together for no 
other reafon than that the reft of the field might 
afford the clearer pafture. In the melancholy wafte 
between Pont Aberglasllyn and Llyn y Wenwn, I 
obferved many modern carnedds, which had been 
thrown up in large piles by the induftrious in- 
habitants for that profitable purpofe *.””——-The mode 
of forming the ancient carnedds in this country was 
fomewhat fingular. When the carnedd was con- 
tidered as the honourable tomb of a warrior, every 
one that pafled by threw on it an additional ftone 
as a mark of refpect; but when this heap became 
diferaced by fhielding the body of the guilty, it was 
{till the cuftom of every one that pafled ta fling his 
ftone, but, in this cafe, it was done in token of 
deteftation—The original intention of heaping ftones 
over the dead, was doubtlefs to defend the bodies 
from being dug up,.and devoured by the wolves, 
with which the wild and mountainous parts of Britain 


* Wyndham’s Tour through Monmouthfhire and Wales.. 
formerly 
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formerly abounded. It was a neceflary precaution, 
to prevent the friends of the deceafed from being 
fhocked by the horrid fight of their carcafes mangled 
by thefe rapacious animals. 


I pafled Cors y Gedol, the ancient family feat of 
the Vaughans, but now the property of fir Thomas 
Moftyn, bart., and continuing my journey by Llan-— 
aber, foon afterwards arrived at 


BARMOUTH. 


This town is fituated in one of the moft unplea- 
fant places that could have been chofen for it, near 
the conflux of the river Maw, or Mawddach *.— 
Some of the houfes are built among the fand at the 
bottom, and others, at different heights, up the fide 
of a huge rock, which entirely fhelters the place on 
the eaft. The fituations of the latter are fo fingular, 
that it is really curious for a ftranger to wind up 
along the narrow paths among the houfes, where, 
on one fide, he may, if he pleafe, enter the door of 
a dwelling, or, on the other, look down the chim- 
ney of the neighbour in front. The inhabitants 
might almoft cure their bacon in fome parts of this 
town, by the fimple procefg§ of hanging it out of 
their windows. The houfes at the foot of the rock 
are nearly choaked up with fand, which fills every 


* From this river the town is fometimes called Aber Maw, 
The Conflux of the Maw. This was fhortened into, ’Bermaw, 
- and corrupted to Barmouth. 
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paflage, and is blown into every window that is for a 
moment left open. In rainy weather this fand, on the 
contrary, renders the place very dirty and unplea- 
fant. ‘Fhe buildings are exceedingly irregular, and 
in moft inftances very bad. Notwithftanding all 
thefe difadvantages, Barmouth is frequented during 
the fummer feafon by many genteel families from 
Wales, and the weft of England, as a fea-bathing 
place. Its origin, as the refort of invalids, has 
been attributed to perfons. frequenting the banks of 
this part of the river for the fake of the epg 
grafs, which grows there in abundance *. 

The cornpany muft neceflarily find it a moft un- 
eomfortable place, for the inn (the Corfygedol arms); 
is at times almoft buried in fand, and no perfon can 
pofiibty walk many yards without having it over his 
thoes. Were it not for the civility and friendly at- 
rention of Mrs. Lewis, Barmough would. fail in its 
principal attraétion—I was beyond meafure fur- 
prized, on being introduced nto the dining-room, 
to find, in this fecluded corner of the kingdom, 
upwards of thirty perfons, moft of them of fortune 
and fafhion. | found alfo, on inquiry, that this 
was by no means all the company at that time in 
the town; another large and good building, which 
Mrs. Lewis had. in her own hands as. a Jodging- 
houfe, being alfo quite, full. To be thus fuddenly 
introduced, as it were, into the world, after my 


o Sketch a the Hitory of Merionethfhire, by. Mr. Robert: 
Vaughan of Hengwrt. Camb. Reg. i. 190. 
folitary 
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folitary:rambles among the wilds of the country, 
was a\ very grateful incident; and 1 enjoyed the 
general cheerfulnefs and affability that prevailed, per- 
haps the more from its being entirely unexpected. 
The lodging-houfes in' the town, are many of 
them dirty and miferable places.—There are on the 
fands three bathing machines, but thefe are alto- 
gether appropriated to the ufe of the ladies, the 
gentlemen bathing on the open coaft.—The amufe- 
ments feem to confit principally in going out in 
parties on the water, and in lounging on the beach 
or the fands.—The beach is one of the moft delight- 
ful walks I ever beheld. The wide river Mawddach 
winds among{t the mountains, forming many, and. 
elegant promontories. ‘Thefe rife to great heights 
on each fide, fome clad with wood, and others 
exhibiting their naked roeks, {cantily covered with 
the purple heath. The fummit of the lofty Cader 
Idris is feen to rife high above the cther mountains, 
in the back ground. Had the town been built 
here, feareely half a mile from its prefent fituation, 
inftead of one of the moft unpleafant, it might have 
been rendered one of the moft agreeable retirements 
in the kingdom. . | 

Barmouth is the port of Merionethfhire; but it 
is not fo much frequented as it ought to be,on 
account of the inhabitants (who do not attempt 
commerce on a large {cale), vending their manu- 
factures through the means of factors, who thus 
feize many of the advantages which the natives 
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might enjoy. Mr. Pennant, however, informs us, 
that prior to the year 1781, flannels to the value of 
40,000/., and ftockings to the value of 10,000/., 
had been exported from hence .in the courfe of a 
year.—The number of fhips at prefent belonging 
to the port is about a hundred: and the population 
af the place is eftimated at fifteen hundred. 
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BaRMOUTH TO DOLGELLE. 


The River Mawddach.— Beautiful Scenery.—Dolgeile.—W himficai 
Defcription of Dolgelle.— Fuller’s Enigmatical Defcription. — 
Trade. —Inn.— Fortified in the Reign of Charles I.—dccount of 
Places worth vifiting in the Neighbourhood of Dolgelle. 


I rap already been highly gratified in my ramble 
along the beach for about a mile and a half from 
Barmouth; and, in my walk to Dolgelle, I retraced 
my fteps with additional pleafure. The Mawddach, 
ufually called Avon Vawr, Ihe Great River, forms 
in this place a wide arm of the fea. It was now 
high water, and from the whole bed of the river 
being filled, the various fcenes that prefented them- 
felves for fome miles were truly picturefque. The 
two firft miles, at the end of which I was compelled 
to leave the bank of the river, and proceed along 
the road, were, however, more interefting than any 
other part of the journey. In the compofition of 
the views, fearcely any thing appeared wanting: 
there was every requifite of a fine landfcape, moun- 
tain and vale, wood, water, meadows, and rocks, 
arranged in beautiful order. The numerous heaps 
of peat ipread along the green bottom, were the 

‘ | only 
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only unpleafing objects im the fcene, and thefe were 
eafily overlooked where every other object was fo 
beautiful.—Beyond the beach the road winds among 
the low mountains, at a little diftance from the 
river. From the openings or eminences I frequently 
faw the water, partly hidden by the intervening 
mountains, in which fituations it feveral times af- 
fumed the appearance of a beautiful lake. 

From the ‘village of Llanelltyd, about two miles 
from Dolgelle, there is a road which winds along a 
dark and gloomy vale towards Tanybwlch; and at 
a little diftance a ftile is feen, from whence a foot- 
path will lead the inquiring tourift, over the mea- 
dows, to the ancient monaftic ruin called by the 
Welfh Y Vanner, and by Tanner Kemmer Abbey. 
This will be defcribed in the enfuing chapter. 

Many perfons prefer making the excurfion from 
Barmouth to Dolgelle by water. To fit at eafe, 
and enjoy without interruption the pleafures afforded 
by the piCturefque fcenes along the Mawddach, muft 
doubtlefs be highly gratifying to an admirer of na- 
ture. The voyage, however, muft end at the dif- 
tance of about a mile from Dolgelle, for here the 
river becomes fo greatly diminifhed, as not even to 
admit a fmall pleafure boat any farther. The com- 
pany muift therefore be contented to walk from 
thence to the town. 


Dox- 
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DoLcELLE, 


The Holme of the Groves, is a market town, in a 
commercial view, of fome importance, feated in a 
wide and fertile vale, between the rivers Arran 
and Wnion, and furrounded on all fides by high, 
and in many parts wooded, mountains, | 

A ftudent of Jefus College Oxford, who was a 
native of Dolgelle, was one afternoon drinking wine 
with fome of his college friends, when, in a ban- 
tering ftile, they afked what kind of a place it 
was that had been honoured in giving him birth: 
—‘ There,” fays he, flinging on the table a hand- 
ful of nuts, and fetting up a cork in the middle, 
“* fuppofe each of thefe nuts a houfe, and that cork 
the church,—you will have fome tolerable idea of , 
Dolgelle.” 

The analogy holds good, for the ftreets are as 
irregular as it is poflible to imagine them. The 
houfes in general are low, and ill built. The 
church, which is by much the neateft ftruéture in 
er about the place, has in itfelf nothing that can 
attract particular attention. From various points 
of view on the outfide of the town, the painter 
will, however, acknowledge, that it is not without 
its beauty. 

We have a fingular enigmatical account of Dol- 
gelle, written by Fuller fomewhat more than a cen- 
tury ago. 


6 ¢, The 
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«1, The walls thereof are three miles high. 
2. Men go into it over the water; but 
3. Go ont of it under the water. 
4. The fleeple thereof doth grow therein. 
5. There are more ale-houfes than houfes *.” 


Thele five enigmas he folves in this manner : the 
Jitft, he fays, is explained by the mountains that 
furround the place. The /ccond implies, that on 
one fide of the town there was a bridge over which 
all travellers muft pafs; and the third, that on the 
other fide, they had to go under a wooden trough, 
which conveyed water from a rock, at a little dif. 
tance, to an overfhot mill. For the fourth, he fays, 
the bells (Gf plural) hung in a yew tree; and the 
laft, that. ‘* tenements were divided into two or 
more tipling-houfes, and that even chimney-lefs 
barns were often ufed for that purpofe.”—I pre- 
fume in this he alludes to the time im which fome 
-fair.was held, for the fale and exchange of the 
manufactures of the place. None of thefe remarks 
will apply at prefent, except the two firft. 

. There are at Dolgelle very confiderable manu- 
factories of flannel, which, from the number of 
hands neceflarily employed, have rendered the place 
very populous, comparatively with other Welfh 
towns. ‘The principal market for the goods is 
Shrew{fbury, but fo great a portion has of late been 
bought upon the fpot, that the inhabitants have had 
little occafion to fend to a market at fuch a diftanee. 


* Fuller’s Worthies of Wales, p. 43. 
The 
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The beft inn is the Golden Lion, called likewife 
Plas Ifa, The Lower Houfe, The provifions, except 
the wine, I found good; but the bed into which I 
was put was agar dace 


During the civil wars of the reign of Charles I., 
about a hundred of the king’s troops attempted to 
raife a fortification about this town. .Mr. Edward 
Vaughan, however, at the head of a fmall party of 
the parliament’s forces, attacked and routed them, 
taking prifoners the captain and feveral of the men *. 

The neighbourhood of Dolgelle affords many 
interefting objects to the tourift. The fummit of 
Cader Idris, the celebrated Merionethfhire mountain, 
is not much more than fix miles diftantt. A few 
miles towards the north, and at a little diftance 
from each other, are the three cataracts Rhaiadr 
Di, The Fall of the Cain, and The Fall of the Mawd. 
dach. ‘Thele will be defcribed in the next chapter. 
To all thefe places guides may eafily be obtained at 
Dolgelle.—The whole of the vale in which the town 
is fituated is remarkable for its picturefque fcenery, 
and beautiful views. 


# Whitelock, p. 1go. . 
+ An account of Cader Idris will be found in chap. vi. 
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EXCURSION FROM DoLGELLE TO KEMMER ABBEY 
AND THE WATERFALLS, . 


Y Vanner, or Kenmer Abbey.—Suffers from a Deception of one of 
the Monks. — The Catarad at Dolmelynllyn.—Diflant Waterfall.— 
~The Catara@ of the Mawddach.—The Catara® of the Cain. — 


Guide. 


‘Twe three cataraéts mentioned in the conclufion 
of the laft chapter, Rhaiadr Di, in the grounds of 
W. A. Madocks, efq. of Dolmelynlilyn, the Fall of 
the Cain, and the Fall of the Mawddach, are all near 
the road leading from Dolgelle to Tanybwich. The 
former is about fix, and the other two are about nine 
miles diftant from Dolgelle. 


Y VANNER, OR KEMMER ABBEY. 


In my expedition to thefe waterfalls, I proceeded 
snear a mile and a half along the road, when, (a few 
hundred yards before I reached the bridge at Llan- 
elltid,) I left it, and went on a foot-path to the 
right. This led me over fome meadows, for about 
a quarter of a mile, to an avenue of fycamores,-and 


thence to the remains of an abbey, not vifible from 
the 


a 
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the rund, called by the Welfh, Y Vanner, and by the 


old writers, Kemmer abbey *. 


Where pious bead{men, from the world retir’d, 
In blifsful vifions wing’d their fouls to heav’n, 
While future joys their noblet tranfports fir’d, 
They wept their erring days, and were forgiv’n. 


The prefent remains of this monaftery have little 
intereft for any but the antiquarian: they are alto- 
gether devoid of ornament or elegance, and from 
no point of view are in any degree picturefque. 
Part of the church only is left, and the fpace of 
ground it occupies is very inconfiderable. ‘The ruins 
of the refectory and the abbot’s dwelling, form part of 
the walls of an adjoining farm-houfe. The other parts 
are much fhattered, and the farmer, in whofe ground 
the building ftands, has patched them in many places 
with modern mafonry, to render them of ufe in his 
bufinefs. ‘The length of the church is betwixt thirty 
and forty yards, and the width not more than eight 
or nine. The eaft end is more perfect than any other 
part, and, through its thick covering of ivy, I could 
difcern three {mall lancet-fhaped windows.  Againit 
the fouth-wall there are a few fmall gothic pillars and 
arches ; and in the wall an aperture where probably 
the holy water was kept. In this part of the build- 
ing, oppofite to two fmall arches, there has alfo 


* Or, varioufly, Cymmer, Cymner, Cwmner, Kinner, Kin- 
mer, and Kymmer Abbey. Aymer, in the ancient Britifh lan- 
guage, fignified the meeting of two or more rivers, 
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been a femi-circular door; “and, near this, there is 
the mutilated head of a human figure. A large 
plane-tree is now growing from among the ruins of 
the weft-end of the building, whence it fhould feem 
to. have long been in a ruined fate. From the 
obfeurity of its fituation, and the want of that kind 
of elegance ufual in monaftic ruins, this abbey is 
fcarcely known even at Dolgelle. The tourift will 
inquire for it in vain as Kemmer abbey, for the 
Welth people in general know it by no other name 
than that of Y Vanner. 

It was founded about the year 1200 for fome 
monks of the Ciftercian order, from Cwm Hir 
abbey in Radnorfhire, by Meredith and Griffith, the 
fons of Cynan ap Owen Gwynedd, prince of North 
Wales *. “° This feems (fays a Welfh writer) to have 
been a colony of monks, fent off by that monattery, 
as bees do when the hive is too full f.” 

About thirty years after the fuppofed period of 
its foundation, Kemmer abbey appears to have been 
in a flourifhing ftate. At this time, when Henry II. 
was marching againft the Welfh, who had nifen, 
under their prince, Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, and 


* Vaughan’s Sketch of Merionethfhire. Cam. Reg. i. 190. 
Tanner’s Notitia Monattica. 

+ Letter of Lewis Morris. Cam. Reg. ii. 493. This feems 
to account for Dugdale’s miftake in confounding this abbey with 
that of Combehire, or Cwm Hiry in Radnorfhire. In the Pare 
colude Annals, Combehire is confidered the mother abbey to 


Kemmer. 


attacked 
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attacked the caftle of Montgomery, one of the 
monks of Kemmer happened to be near, and was 
queftioned as to the fituation and ftrength of the 
Welth army. He confidered it a duty to befriend 
his country, rather than affift an enemy, and there- 
fore deceived them fo much by his report of the 
{tate of the oppofing forces, that Henry determined 
on an immediate attack. The Welfh, at the firft 
onfet, feigned a retreat to a neighbouring marfh. 
The Englifh foldiers, incumbered as they were with 
their armour, without hefitation, plunged after them, 
and, as foon as the enemy faw that the greater part 
were in the marfh, and unable either to act offen- 
fively or to retreat, they returned upon them with 
fo much fury, as, after a fhort conflict, to come off 
victorious.—This deception naturally enraged the 
king, and, not long afterwards, as he' paffed the 
abbey with his,army, he ordered the monaftery to 
be fet on fire and deftroyed. All the out-offices 
were confumed, but the abbot faved the reft of the 
building by his entreaties to the king, and paying 
down a fine of three hundred marks *. 

At the diffolution of abbies,. the revenues er 
Kemmer were eftimated at betwixt fifty and fixty 
poundsa yeart. The fite remained in the crown till 
the reign of queen Elizabeth, who, about the year 
i 578 gianted it to Robert, earl of Leicefter. In 


* Powel, Seog Matt. Paris, 311. 
+ Tanner’s Notitia; and Dugdale’s Monatticon. 
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what manner .it has fince defcended, we haye no 
information, 


On a bank not far diftant, there was formerly a 
Britith fortrefs called Caftéll Cymmer, The Ca/tle of 
the Conflux. This was demolifhed about the year 
1113, not long after its erection, by the fons of 
Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, on fome difagreement with 
the founder ; and it is lappoled to have never been 
rebuilt *. 


Returning from the abbey to the road, I croffed 
the bridge. at Llanelltid, and proceeded along the 
vale leading towards Tanybwlch.. The firft waterfall 
the guide brought me to was 


Ruarapr Du, 


The Black Cataract. This, as I have before faid, is 
in the grounds of W. A. Madocks, efq. at Dolme- 
lynllyn, whence it is often called the Dolmelynllyn 
Fall.—The water foams, with a thundering noife, 
down two rocks about fixty feet high. ‘The fcene 
has a fingular appearance from the black adjacent 
and uncouth rocks being in many places covered 
with a pure white lichen. The trees on one fide of 
the {tream had been lately cut down, but the lively 
and varied green and brown tints of the other were 
beautifully contrafted with the almoft jet black rocks 


* Powel, 154. 
with 
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with which they were intermixed. ‘The torrent 
rolls into a {mall deep bafon, from’ whence it dafhes 
itfelf along the rugged: channel to the river Mawd- 
dach, which flows at no great diftance—Mr. Ma- 
docks has been at the expence of making a good 
foot-path, both to the bottom, and to the upper 
part of this cataraét, by which the traveller is enabled 
with comfort to fee it to the greateft advantage. 


I went about a mile farther on the road, from 
whence I had a walk, of near two miles, along a 
foot-path to the right, to the remaining waterfalls, 
which are within a few hundred yards of each other. 
From the fide of. an eminence about half a mile 
from thefe, I could obferve the river Mawddach 
rolling down a fteep, in a woody vale above, and its 
‘hoarfe murmuring juft reached my ear. Beyond it, 
at fome diftance; there was a rudé arch, which crofled 
the glen, and from my ‘ftation gave a pleafing and 
romantic caft to the fcene. 

| Defcending now (but cautious left too fait, ) 

~ A -fudden fteep upon a ruftie bridge, 


/ We pafs-a gulph in which the hazels dip 
. Their pendant boughs. 


~ This was a perfectly alpine bridge over the river 
Cain, formed by the rude trunk of an oak which 
hung frightfully over the black torrent, that roared 
among{t the rocks many feet beneath.. I had not 
pafled this bridge far, before I found myfelf at the 
foot of Rhaiadr y Mawddach. © 

ster D3 THE 
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THe CATARACT OF THE MAWDDACH. 


The river here forces itfelf down a rock betwixt 
fifty and fixty feet in height, whofe ftrata lying in 
parallel lines feveral degrees inclined from the hori- 
zon, give the fcene a fingularly crooked appearance. 
The ftream is thrice broken in its defcent, and the 
bafon into Which it is precipitated is very large. 

-The rocks and trees form an amphitheatre around, 
and the foreground was finely broken by the large 
pieces of rock that had been once loofened from 
above. I had to crofs the ftream before I could fee 
the upper part of the fall, which was hidden by 
intervening rocks. In this ftation the fcene ap- 
peared complete, and it was certainly picturefque. 


JPISTYLL, ¥. Can, 


The Spout of the Cain, is by far the higheft and moft 
magnificent cataract of the three. A narrow ftream 
rufhes down a vaft rock, at leaft a hundred and fifty 
feet high, whofe horizontal ftrata run in irregular 
fteps through its whole breadth, and form a mural 
front. Thefe, indeed, are fo regular, as in a great 
meafure to deftroy the pitturefque effet of the 
{cene, unlefs they are nearly hidden by a much 
greater volume of water than ufual. Immenfe frag. 


* The word P:/y//, in the Welth language, fignifies a narrow 
ftream of water, fomewhat refembling that which iffues through 


a {pout. 
ments 
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ments of broken rock at the foot of the fall, fcat- 
tered in every different direction, communicate a 
pleafing effect ; and the agreeable mixture of tints of 
_ the dark oak and birch, with the yellower and fading 
elm, formed altogether a highly pleafing {cene. 


My guide to the waterfalls was an Englifhman, 
who keeps a fmall public houfe near Dolmelynllyn. 
His name is Bartlet. He has refided in Wales only 
a few years, and is yet fcarcely able to Cae the 
language of the country. 
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CHAP VL 


DoLcELLE To MAacHYNLLETH, 


View of the Country around Dolgellee—The Pool of the three Pebbles ; 
and Tradition refpefing the enormous Giant Idris.—The Blue 
Lion, and Edward Fones.—Afcent to the Summit of Cader Idris. 
Account of Idris. —Cafcades.—Llyn y Cae.—Profpe@ from the 
Summit of Cader Idris. —CataraG near the Blue Lion, —Machyn- 
Weth.— Mr. Aikin’s Defcription of the Devil’s Bridge, near Havod 


an Cardiganfbire. 


From the road leading to Machynlleth, and at the 
diftance of about two miles, the town of Dolgelle 
is feen to greater advantage than from moft other 
points of view. It appears in the midft of a vale 
replete with paftoral beauty. The wide river Maw- 
ddach in the diftance, reflects its filvery whitenefs 
in the bofom of high and dreary mountains. The 
intervening fpace exhibits luxuriant woods, meas 
dows, and corn-fields, interfected by the river Wnion, 
which ferpentizes along the vale. 

The road now pafles over high and fwampy moors, 
and for fome miles the fcenery is wild, dreary, and 
comfortlefs. The lofty Cader Idris, its fummit ob- 
fcured in clouds, formed the entire boundary of thefe 
wilds towards the fouth-weft. 


- THE 
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Tye Poot oF THE THREE PEBBLES, 


This is a fmall pool on the left of the road about 
five miles from Dolgelle. The Welth call it Liyz 
Trigrainwyn. It has its name from the three huge 
fragments of rock that are feen by its fide, which 
the traditions of the peafantry affert to have been 
what the giant Idris called three pebbles. This huge 
man, from whom the adjacent mountain had its 
name, was one day walking round his poffeflions 
in thefe mountains, when, fays tradition, he found 
fomething had fallen into his fhoe that began to 
hurt his foot. He pulled it off, and threw out 
thefe three pebbles, after which he experienced no 
further inconvenience! One of thele pebbles is about 
four and twenty feet long, eighteen broad, and 
twelve high.—So much for tradition ! 

The pool is believed to be bottomlefs; but, 
though this is not the cafe, its depth for fo fmall 
a furface of water is uncommonly great, being, as 
I was told, upwards of fifty fathoms. 

{ had not got far beyond this pool, when I 
found the profpeét become fomewhat interefting. 
A pleafing vale now prefented itfelf, which inclofes 
a pool about a mile in length, called Llyn Mwyngil, 


The Lake of the Pleafant Retreat. This is bounded 
by hills 


THE . 
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Tue Buve Lion. 


As I was anxious to afcend Cader Idris, and, 
although the weather had become very unfavour- 
able, as I fhould lofe all opportunity of doing it if I 
proceeded any farther at prefent, I flopped at the 
Blue Lion, a fmall public houfe, a little beyond the 
pool of the Three Pebbles. It had begun to rain 
very hard a little before my arrival, and, as it was 
then late in the day, I determined to remain here 
all night, in the hope that before morning the wea- 
ther might clear up. Not having yet dined, I in- 
quired what I could have to eat, but found, as 
Dr. Johnfon did at Glenelg, in the Highlands of 
Scotland, that, “* of the provifions, the negative 
catalogue was very copious.’ I could have no meat 
(except bad bacon), no eggs, no wine, no {pirits, 
It was needlefs to inquire further into what I could 
not have, I therefore directed the good woman of 
the houfe to bring me any thing that was eatable. — 
Bread and butter, and new ale, taken evidently from 
the tub in which it was fermenting, con{tituted there- 
fore my principal fare at this cottage for two days. 
I have had occafion to remark, through both my 
journies, that the ale is generally drank within a 
few days of its being brewed, at moft of the fmall 
inns in Wales. The labouring people fee it taken 
from the tub with unconcern, and feem to relifh it 
as much, while fermenting, as they would if it was 
drawn from the cafk. If it has but the name of 

Cwrwy, 
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Cwrw, they confider its quality a very fecondary 
objet. How far this may be injurious to their health, 
J am not able*to fay, but the general poverty of the 
loweft clafs of the people here is fo great, that it 
is not probable they will ever have their ale of much 
better quality. 

The landlord of the Blue Lion, if I may dig- 
nify him with that appellation, is a fchoolmafter, 
a guide, and a cutter of grave-ftones, and to his 
various other qualifieations, he adds a very confi- 
derable tafte for—ale, as the following memoranda 
of my cheap living at this houfe will fhew: 


sid 

- Two dinners (N.B. bread and butter), 1 6 
Tea, fupper, and breakfaft, —- Io 
Ale, a “ = . 26 
5 ° 


This man, whofe name is Edward Jones, I found 
fomewhat too talkative, particularly on the fubje& 
of his own qualifications. I obtained from him 
much of the news of the neigbourhood, but little 
information on which I could rely refpe&ting the 
country. I fmiled feveral times at his efforts to 
fhew off his learning and talents, thefe, however, in 

fo obicure a fituation, were perhaps excufable, 
This houfe is fituated by the road fide, imme- 
diately under Cader Idris, and is a very convenient 
place from whence travellers, coming from Mach- 
ynileth, 
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ynlleth, may afcend that mountaing If it is not 
found inconvenient, on account of carriages or 
horfes, they may go over the fummit, and down the 
other way to Dolgelle: this they would do in nearly 
as fhort a fpace of time as it would require to 
defcend again to the Blue Lion.—The bed I flept in 
was not a very bad one, nor was I here, though in 
a fmaller houfe, fo peftered with fleas, as ] had be- 
fore been at Beddgelert, | 


ASCENT TO THE SuMMIT oF CADER IDRIs, 


The morning proved more favourable than f 
expected; and although it was ftill cloudy, I was 
determined to venture on an excurfion to the fum- 
mit of the mountain, under the hopes that. the 
weather might entirely clear up before I arrived at 
the top. About nine o’clock, therefore, in company 
with my. raqhacions hoft, I commenced my expedi- 
tion. : 

I have faid that this mountain had its mame f¥ete 
a perfon called Idris, fuppofed by tradition to have 
been an enormous giant. The old bardic writings, 
however, rather reprefent him great in mind than 
ftature: in thefe he is faid to have been a poet, an 
aftronomer; and philofopher. He is fuppofed alfo 
to have been a prince of thefe parts; but the period 
is fo remote, that little more than his name and 
talents are now to be afcertained *.  Cadair® Idris, 


* jel is fometimes called Cawr Tigi: or king Idris, Cae 
being an old Welfh word for king. 
or 
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or the feat of Idris, is thought to imply that he had 
an obfervatory, or ftudy, on the fummit of the 
mountam. Thefe fuppofitions, however, feem found= 
ed on a very uncertain bafis. 

_ There had been much rain during the night, in 
confequence.of which the guide took me along the 
fide of a rivulet, which flows from one of the hol- 
lows above, to fee a fmall catara&. The torrent 
was thrown down the face of a fteep rock in a white 
fheet of foam, thrice broken in its defcent. It might 
perhaps be more properly denominated a cafcade, 
for, although it was extremely pretty, it was on fo 
fmall a fale, as to be devoid of much of the gran- 
deur that is ufyal in waterfalls that boaft any degree 
of picturefque beauty.—Above this, on the fame 
ftream, another {till more. fmall and contraéted was 
pointed out tome. The height of the latter rock 
was not more. than feven or eight yards, and the 
whole fcene would have appeared very trifling, had 
it not been ornamented by three majeftic oaks, 
whofe branches, whilft they almoft concealed the 
Atream, added greatly to its beauty. 
aN Crofling the rivulet, I went for a little way along 
its bank, and was much pleafed with feveral other 
cafcades that were formed in its defcent. After a 
while I arrived in the mountain hollow, that con- 
tains the waters of 


LLYN 


) 
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Liuyn y CAE*, 


The inclofed Pool, from the weft fide of which rifes 
a f{tupendous, black, and precipitous rock, called 
Craig y Cae, that cafts a gloorfty fhade on every 
thing below it, and throws upon the water its own 
difmal hue. Its fullen and majeftic front was en- 
ivened only with patches of the mofs faxifrage, and 
afew goats, that were feen fkipping carelefsly among 
its dangerous fteeps. From its fpiry points and 
deep precipices, it has affumed an appearance that 
fomewhat refembles the age-worn front of a mafly 
ancient cathedral. The whole of the fcene, from 
near the edge of the pool, was truly picturefque and 
grand. 

Whilft I was gazing at the rock, a fhower of 
rain fo fmart came on, that in a fhort time my 
clothes were wet through. Soon after this the 
clouds rofe above the lower parts of the mountain, 
and the higheft peak alone was clouded.—The fum- 
mit is called Pen y Cader, The Head of the Scat. 
This, like that of Snowdon, is conical, and covered 
with loofe ftones. With the utmoft patience and 
compofure, I waited on this point, enveloped in mift, 


* « Some travellers have mentioned the finding of lava, and 
other volcanic productions here: upon ftrict examination, hows 
ever, we were unable to difcover any thing of the kind; nor did 
the water of the lake appear to differ in any refpe& from the 
pureft rock water, though it was tried repeatedly with the moft 
delicate tefts.”” ikin’s Tour through North Wales, p. 62. 


for 
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for more than half an hour, when, for about ten 
minutes, the mountain became perfectly cleared, 
I had from hence a view, if not more extenfive, I 
_ think more varied, than that from Snowdon. On 
one fide the mountain formed an abrupt and deep 
precipice, at the bottom of which a {mall lake or 
two were lodged. ‘The diftant views were of Bala 
pool, and its adjacent mountains, and beyond thefe 
of the long range of Ferwyn mountains, headed by 
Cader Ferwyn. Towards the fouth lay the county 
of Montgomery, which, with its celebrated moun- 
tain Plinimmon, feemed almoft immediately under 
the eye. On the weft fide I had the whole curve 
of Cardigan Bay, from St. David’s entirely round | 
to Caernarvonthire. I had {earcely looked round, 
when the gathering clouds fwept over me in deeper 
folds, and all was again hidden from my fight. 

The afcent to the fummit of Cader Idris is much 
more eafy than that of Snowdon; and I am con- 
fident that from Jones’s houfe I could attain. the 
higheft point in about two hours.—The perpendi- 
cular height of this mountain, meafured from the 
green near Dolgelle, is but 950 yards*.——Cader Idris 
has three high points, the moft lofty is called Pen y 
Cader ; the next in height Mynydd Moel; and the 
other Craig y Cae. | 

In defcending I took a direction eaftward of that 
in which I had gone up, and proceeded along that 


* Pennant, il, g9. 
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part of the mountain called Mynydd Moel. The 
path in this direction is fufliciently floping to allow 
a perfon to ride even to the fummit. A gentleman, 
mounted on a little Welfh poney, had done this a 
few days before I was here. 


At the bottom of a hill on the right of the road 
leading to Machynlleth, and about half a mile from 
the Blue Lion, I faw another fmall cataract, which, 
although fcarcely more than feven or eight yards 
high, was by no means deftitute of beauty. The 
rock is five or fix times as wide at the top as it is 
below, which gives to the fcene a very fingular 
effect. In dry weather I fhould think this would 
be in want of water: after a heavy fhower of rain 
it may, however, be always feen in perfection. 


The road from Jones’s cottage to Machynlleth is 
very level and good; but as I had rain nearly the 
whole way, and as it lies along a narrow hollow, ~ 
between a feries of wooded mountains, without much 
variety of character, even this fhort journey was 
rendered very unpleafant. The murmuring of the 
rivulet, which accompanied me for fome miles, and 
here and there a picturefque cottage, feated in the 
woods, chiefly occupied my attention, till I had 
arrived within two miles of Machynlleth. Towards 
evening the rain ceafed, the clouds difperfed, and 
the fine vale in which the town ftands appeared ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Machynlleth is hidden from 

| the 
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the obferver in this direction, by intervening moun- 
.tains, till he is arrived within about a.mile of it; 
and it is firft feen on a fudden turn of the road at a 
little diftance from the river. | 


MacHYNLLETH *. 


I crofied the Dovey, and fhortly afterwards ar- 
rived at Machynlleth, a neat, and a much more 
regularly built-town than moft in Wales. The 
town-hall is a plain unadorned ftru€ture; and the 
church (a common fault in this country) is white- 
wafhed. From the church-yard there is a pretty 
view along a green and meadowy vale.—Machyn- 
Meth is a place of fome trade, and it has an air of 
greater opulence than moft of the Welfh towns. 

An ancient, building, conftructed of the thin thaly 
{tone of this country, and now converted into ftables, 
“was pointed out to me-as that in which Owen 
Glyndwr fummoned the chieftains of Wales: in the 
- year 1402. He was here acknowledged their prince, 
and as fuch proclaimed and crowned f. 

It is highly probable that this town was s the fiteiof 
Maglona, the principal Roman fiation in Montgo- 
meryfhire. Near Penallt, about two miles diftant, 
there is a place called Cefyn Caer, The Ridge of the 
City, where Roman coins have frequently been 


* This word implies the place near the river Cynllaeth, which 
was the ancient name for the Dovey. 


+ Wynne’s Hiftory of Wales, 321. Carte, ii. 655. 
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found, and where there has once been a fmall cir- 
cular fort *. 


When on the point of fetting out from Machyn- 
lieth to Llanydloes, I was informed of a lofty catar- 
act, near a pool called Llyn Pen Rhaiadr, The Poo! 
at the Head of the Cataract, about fix miles diftant ; 
but, as the road lay entirely over the mountains, and 
I was defirous to reach Llanydloes as foon as pof- 
fible, I did not take the trouble of vifiting it. 


If I had not (that I-might confine my attention 
altogether to North Wales, and give to it all the 
time I had to fpare) entered into a refolution not 
even to fet my foot in the fouthern divifion of the | 
principality, I fhould have gone from Machynlleth to 


ABERYSTWYTH, 


The Conflux of the Ifwyth, diftant about nineteen 
miles. ‘This is now a celebrated fea-bathing place, 
frequented by much company.—It has the remains 
of a caltle, founded at the commencement of the 
twelfth century by Gilbert Strongbow, but about 
two centuries afterwards rebuilt by king Edward I. 

From hence I fhould have proceeded to an inn, 
-about twelve miles off, called the Havod Arms, not 


* Camden. Vaughan’s Merionethhhire, inCam, Reg. i. 189. 
far 
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far from which is the celebrated bridge called Pont 
ar Monach, Yhe Bridge over the Monach, and by 
the Englifh, The Devil’s Bridge; and from this 
place I fhould have returned into North Wales near 
Llanydioes.—The excurfion altogether would not 
have been more than fifty miles, and the twenty 
miles of unpleafant road betwixt Machynlleth and 
Llanydloes I fhould by this means have avoided. 


THe Devi’s BripceE. 
\ 


As, however, it may be ufeful to fome future 
traveller in this country, I fhall tranfcribe the fhort 


defcription of the Devil’s Bridge, and the deep glen’ 


over which it is built, from an interefting journey 
through North Wales by Mr. Aikin. It is the only 
account on whofe accuracy I could rely *. 

«© After a long, and rather tedious walk (from 
Aberyftwyth), we came fuddenly to a moft fingu- 
larly ftriking fpot. The valley of the Rhydol con- 
tracts into a deep glen, the rocky banks of which 
are clothed with plantations, and at the bottom runs 
a rapid torrent. This leads foon to the fpot that 
we were in fearch of, which is full of horrid fub- 
limity. It is formed by a deep chafm, or cleft, 
between two rocks, which juft receives light enough 


to difcover at the bottom, through the tangled 


_ thickets, an impetuous torrent, which is foon loft 


* Journal of a“Tour through North Wales, and part of 
Shropfhire. Crown 8vo. Lond. 1797., 
| E2 - under 
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under a lofty bridge. By defcending an hundred feet, 
we had a clearer view of this romantic fcene. Juft 
‘above our heads was a double bridge, which has 
been thrown over the gulph; the inferior bridge 
was built by a monaftery, and hence called Pont ar 
Monach; this growing to decay, and being thought 
infecure, another arch was thrown dire¢tly above, 
and refting on the ancient one, and which now fup- 
ports a good road acrofs the precipice. ‘The water 
below has feooped out feveral deep chafms in the 
rock, through which it flows before it dives under 
the bridge. A large beech has flung its boughs 
horizontally over the torrent, as if to hide it from 
the fpectator; and the whole banks of this~-wild 
~ fpot are rough with fern, mofs, and native thickets, 
except on one fide, where a perpendicular naked 
flate-rock lets in the light to the inmoft receffes. 
Having fufficiently admired this tremendous {cene, 
we walked along the cliffs overhanging the deep 
glen, which receives the mingled waters of the 
Rhydol, and Monach, whofe luxuriant woods al- 
moft concealed the numerous rapids and falls oc- 
cafioned by the ruggednefs of its rocky bottom. 
After a troublefome, and rather a hazardous defcent, 
forcing our way through the trees, and acrofs two 
or three headlong little ftreams, we arrived at a 
rocky bank, a few feet above the river, command- 
ing a fine view of the junétion of the Rhydol and 
Monach, which feem to vie with each other in the 
turbulence of their waters, and the frequency of 

} their 
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their cafcades. Immediately above the union of the 
two torrents, rifes a perpendicular rock, on the 
crags of which we faw feveral kites perched; the 
fummit of the rock is crowned with wood, equal in 
Juxuriance to that which clothes the lofty fides of 
the glen.” 
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MacHYNLLETH To LLANYDLOES. 


Account of the Mountain Plynlimmon,—The Source of the Severn.—= 
Catarad. - Llanydloes. 


Tue diftance from Machynlleth to Llanydloes is 
about twenty miles, and the road lies over a feries 
of dreary and barren moors. ‘The mountains here 
have no one character of beauty, and during my 
whole walk I fcarcely faw a fingle tree, The only 
pleafing objects were a few patches of corn, {pa- 
ringly feattered in different parts of the adjacent 
bottoms.—I had proceeded about five miles, when 
I arrived at the foot of a lofty hill, along which the 
road continues on an afcent for near three miles. 
From the:top I had an ample view of all the 
country around me ; but its beauties were very few, 
it feemed little more than one difmal wafte of hill 
and vale. 

Proceeding on my journey, the Montgomerythire 
mountain - 


_ PuyNLIMMON 


Became vifible at the diftance of four or five miles 


on the right. Its name appears to have been derived 
from 
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from Pen Lummon, The Summit of the Beacon, from 
its being fo. much higher than all the furrounding 
hills. This fuppofition is aided by the circumftance 
of its being of the utmoft ufe to the peafantry of 
the adjacent country, even when the ground is 
covered with fnow, as a known mark by which they 
are enabled to fteer their courfe*.—From the va- 
rious accounts that had reached me refpecting this 
mountain, there did not appear any probable com- 
penfation for my trouble in going fe far out of my 
road to afcend its {ummit, I therefore continued my 
route, and only paffed it at a diftance.—The adjacent 
mountains being all low, render Plynlimmon much 
higher in appearance than it really is: from this, 
and its giving birth to three noted rivers, the Severn, 
the Wye, and the Rhydol, it feems not improbable 
that it originally obtained its celebrity. In perpen- 
dicular height it is far exceeded by Snowdon, Cader 
Idris, and many other mountains of the principality. 


Tue HEAD oF THE SEVERN. 


The manufcript journal of a very intelligent friend 
has furnifhed me with the following fhort account of 


* The following are conjectures by Mr. Lewis Morris refpeét- 
ing the derivation of Plynlimmon.—From Plymnwydd a battle, 
and Liuman a ftandard or banner: thus making Plymnlluman. 
Or elfe from Blaen a corner, or the convexity of a hill, and 
Llymyften, or Llumanes, a kind of hawk: Blaen Elumanes, the 
point where thefe hawks refted. Letter of Lewis Morris to 
Dr. Phillips, depofited among the Plas Gwynn MSS. 
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the fource of this celebrated river, The Severn 
rifes from a {mall fpring on the fouth-eaft fide of 
Plynlimmon, and nearly at its fummit. The water 
iffues from a rock at the bottom of a kind of large 
hole, whofe fides are formed of peat. The ground 
around the edges is fomewhat elevated. A ftream 
fo fmall iffues from this place, that a child four years 
of age might ftride acrofs it. The water, which is 
of a red colour, is very unpleafant to the tafte.— 
Thofe perfons who with to trace the Severn to its 
fource, are directed to keep the right- hand ftream 
all the way up the mountain. 

In the flat country, betwixt Plynliimmon and the 
~ road, I obferved a fmall unadorned ‘apie -called Glas 
Llyn, The Blue Pool. 


CATARACT. 


Having proceeded about half-way to Llanydloes, 
I was dire€ted to leave the road, and go a mile 
and a half fouth, to fee a cataract called Frwd 
y Pennant, The Torrent at the Head of the Vale. 
The rock was nearly perpendicular, and the water, 
then in plenty, from the late rains, roared down its 
' lofty front with a deafening noife. The fhrubs 
hanging from the adjacent rocks added to its beauty. 
This waterfall is exceeded in height by few in North 
‘Wales. 


About four miles from Llanydloes, the appearance 
of the country began to change, and the woody 


vales™ 
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yales in front, with the little Llyn yr Avange, Bea- 
vers Pool, at a diftance among them, formed on the 
whole a pleafing fcene. 


Z f 
/ 


* 


LLANYDLOES. 


The entrance into Llanydloes, The Church of St. 
Idlos, is over a long wooden bridge acrofs the Severn. 
This was fuch as not to prepofleis me in favour of 
the town. The ftreets are wide, but the houfes are 
principally formed by means of timber frames, with 
their intermediate fpaces clofed with laths and mud. 
Thefe in general are very irregular, and I found a 
greater fcarcity of good houfes in this place than in 
any of its fize and confequence that I had yet vifited. 
-—The town-houfe is a wretched building, con- 
ftruéted much in the manner of the dwelling-houfes. 

The width of the ftreets of Llanydloes is (very 
fingularly) a great inconvenience, for the inhabit- 
ants throughout the town, taking advantage of it, 
accumulate all their afhes and filth in great heaps 
before their doors. Thefe heaps are, indeed, fo 
large, that in a hot day the exhalation of noxious 
vapours from them, as | have experienced, mult be 
an abominable nuifance to every perfon accuftomed 
to cleanlinefs. 7 

The town is built in the form of a crofs, having 
the market-houfe nearly in the centre.—The church 
is remarkable only for having fix arches, with co- 
lumns furrounded by round pillars, ending in capi- 
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tals of palm-leaves. The inhabitants affert that thefe 
were brought, fome time after the diffolution, from 
Cwm Hir abbey in Radnorfhire. 

In Llanydloes there is carried on a very confider- 
able trade for yarn. This is manufactured into 
flannels, and fent to Welfh Pool for fale. 


ree be EE 
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View of the Country.— Anecdote of Edward Herbert, Efg —New- 
town.—Catarat.—Caflell Dolforwyn.- —Hiftory of this Fortrefs. 
—The Story of Sabrina, and the Origin of the Severn. 


Own my leaving Llanydloes, 1 foon began to find 
myfelf in a kind of country that plainly indicated 
an approach towards England. The road winds 
along a vale much flatter, and more highly culti- 
vated, than any in the interior of Wales. I faw 


here feveral fields both of rye and wheat, two fpecies 


of corn feldom crown in mountainous countries: 
the winds and ftorms are there fo violent, that they 
would fhake out the grain from the ears before it 
could ripen.—I now wandered 


On the gentle Severn’s fedgy bank. 


The river was here but a few yards acrofs, and it 
glided filently and fmoothly along, refleCting brightly 
the green impending foliage of its banks. 

Fields, lawns, hills, vallies, paftures, all appear 

‘Clad in the varied beauties of the year. 

Meand’ring waters, waving woods are feen 

5 g 
And cattle featter’d in each diftant green. 


The curling {moke, from cottages afcerds, 
There towers the hill, and there the valley bends. 


I paffed 
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I paffed Llandinam, a {mall village, about feven 
miles from Llanydloes, which I mention only for 
the purpofe of relating an anecdote of the valour of 
Edward Herbert, efq., the grandfather of the cele- 
brated lord Herbert of Chirbury. This gentleman 
was a f{trenuous oppofer of the outlaws and thieves” 
of his time, who were in great numbers among the 
mountains of Montgomerythire. In order to fup- 
prefs them, he often went with his adherents to the 
places which they frequented. Some of them having 
been feen in a public houfe at Llandinam, Mr. Her- 
bert, and a few of his fervants, proceeded thither to 
apprehend them. The principal outlaw aimed an 
arrow at him, which ftruck his faddle, and ftuck 
there. Herbert, with his fword in his hand, and 
with undaunted courage, galloped up to him, and 
took him prifoner.. He pointed to the arrow, re- 
quefting the fellow to obferve what he had done. 
«¢ Ah! (replied the man,) had not my beft bow 
been left behind, I fhould have done a greater deed 
than fhoot your faddle.” He was tried for the 
crime, found guilty, and hanged *,”” 


New Town. 


In Newtown, or, as it is called by the Welfh, 
Tre-Newydd, I found nothing remarkable. It is a 
clean, and rather neat place, and the furrounding 
country is fertile and pleafant—The manulcript 


* Life of lord Herbert, 5. 
journal 
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journal of my friend, quoted in the laft -chapter, 
contains the following memorandum refpedting the 
church. ‘ This building has a fcreen, faid to 
have been brought from fome neighbouring abbey. 
It may be antique, but its gilded ornaments ren- 
dered it very unfightly. There is alfo here a fmall 
altar piece, faid to have been painted by Dyer the 
poet. The fubject is the laft fupper, but it is in part 
a copy from Pouffin, and is bad.” 

A glen about a mile from the town, on the right 
of the road leading to Builth, was pointed out to me 
as containing a cataract, and {ome beautiful fcenery. 
I was, however, greatly difappointed in finding thefe 
{carcely worth notice. The face of the rock had 
much the appearance of a fhattered wall, thrown 
aflaunt by one end finking into the ground. The 
water. fcarcely trickled down it, and if I might 
judge from the muddy pool at the foot, it very 
_feldom defcended in quantity fufficient to entitle the 
{cene to the appellation of a catara@. . 

Returning to Newtown, I croffed the river, and 


walked along its banks about three miles and a 
half to 


CasTELL DoLrorwyn, 


The Caftle of the Virgin’s Meadow. The remains of 
this fortrefs are to be found on a lofty hill, on the 
north-weft bank of the Severn, a fituation that com- 
mands the whole of the adjacent country. From 
hence I had a Ls and extenfive profpect of the 


vale 
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vale of Severn, through which the river was feen to 
glide in elegant curves, blackened by its high and 
fhady banks. The land{cape was enlivened by the 


, luxuriance of woods and meadows; and the towns 


/ 


and villages around lent their aid to decorate the 
{cene. 

The caftle has been a four-fided building, of no 
great ftrength, about fifty yards long, and twenty- 
five wide; and the exterior walls appear to have 
been about four feet in thicknefs. A fmall part of 
the north wall, with fome trifling remains of the 
interior of the building, are yet left. The fouth 
and the eaft walls are entirely demolifhed, and the 
other parts that are yet ftanding are greatly fhat- 
tered. J 

There have been various conjectures refpecting 
the founder of this caftle. Dugdale attributes it to 
David ap Llewelyn, prince of North Wales, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century *. Stowe fays 
it was the work of Llewelynt; and Mr. Evans, 
‘who is now generally thought to be right, that it 
was indebted for its origin to Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, 
fome time betwixt the years 1066 and 1073 f. 

In the fixth year of the reign of Edward I., Boga 
de Knovill was made governor; and, in the follow- 


ing year, the caftle was granted to Roger Mortimer, 


* “Dugdale’s Monatticon, ii. 223. 
+ Annals, 200. 
{ Evans’s Differtatio de Bardis, 92. from the Inftitutiones 


Lingue Cymraece, of John David Rhys. 
earl 
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earl of March, to hold to himfelf and his heirs on 
the fervice of a knight’s fee *.. His fon was attainted 
_of high treafon, but afterwards, on the reverfal of 
the attainder, it was reftored to the family in the 
ae? of his grandfon. By the marriage of Anne, 

e fifter to the laft earl of March, with Richard 
Plantagenet, earl of Cambridge, this, and fome other 
Welth caftles, became the property of the houfe of 
York, and thence defcended to the crown f. 

Thefe are all the memoranda of any importance 
that I have been able to collect refpecting this for- 
trefs. 

How it firft took the name of Dolforwyn, or The 
Meadow of the Virgin, cannot now be afcertained. 
Circumftances would, however, induce one to fuf- 
pect, that it had fome allufion to the ftory of Habren, 
or Abren, the daughter of Locrine, fon of Brutus, 
the firft king of Britain, by Effyllt, a daughter of 
the king of Germany; whom he had taken captive 
in his wars again{ft the Huns. Previoufly to the 
taking of this female he had efpoufed Gwendolen, a 
daughter of Corineus, one of the heroes who had 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 5. and i. 142. Stowe’s Annals, 
200. A fnighi’s fee was defined to be fuch an inheritance, as 
would maintain a knight with convenient retinue for a year: 
in the time of Henry III., this was eftimated at the trifing fum 
of fifteen pounds. By a ftatute paffed in the reign of Ed- 
ward IL., it was raifed to twenty, and afterwards to forty pounds. 
Sir Edward Coke fays, that a knight’s fee contained swe/ve plow- 
lands, or fix hundred and cighty acres. 

+- Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 148. 

’ entered 
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entered the ifland along with Brutus from Troy. 
The chieftain fearing that Locrine’s reported attach- 
ment to Effyllt might break off the intended mar- 
riage with his daughter, threatened with his army 
to compel the fulfilment of his promife. Locrin 
thus circumf{tanced, was under the neceflity of con- 
cealing Effyllt in a cavern, declaring that fhe had 
left the kingdom, and, greatly againft his inclination, 
was married to Gwendolen. On the death of Cori- 
neus, which appears to have taken place but a fhort 
time after the nuptials, he immediately divorced” 
Gwendolen, and acknowledged Effyllt to be his 
queen. When he died, Gwendolen aflumed the 
government, and fhe revenged herfelf for the in- 
juries fhe had fuftained, by caufing Effyllt and her 
daughter Abren to be caft into the river. From 
this circumftance, the old writers fay, the ftream 
aflumed the name of Abren; which afterwards, 
by a flight alteration, became Sabrina, and then 
Severn *. 


Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure, 
Whilome fhe was the daughter of Locrine,. 


* This event is faid to have taken place above loco years 

before the birth of Chrift. The moft ancient account of it ex- 
tant is found in Tyfilio’s Hiftory of Britain from the fettlement 
of the Trojan colony to the reign of Cadwaladr, the laft king of 
the Britons. This work is intitled Brut y Brenhinoedd ; it was 
‘written about the -year 6:0, and is the fame that Geoffry of 
Monmouth afterwards publifhed, but with inaumerable altera- 
tions, in Latin. See alfo Matt. Weftm. p. 20. Speec’s Maps, 
ch. x. fol. 115., and Whitclock’s Memorials from Brutus, p. 2. 


That 
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That had the fceptre from his father Brute. 

The guiltlefs damfel flying the mad purfuit 

Of her enraged {tepdame, Gwendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That ftayed her flight with his crofs- flowing courfe, 
The water nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearled wrifts, and took her in, 
Bearing her ftraight to aged Nereus’ hall; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head, 
And gave her to his daughters to embathe 

In neétar’d leaves, ftrow’d with afphodel ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each fenfe, 
Dropt in ambrofial oils, till the reviv’d 

And underwent a quick immortal change— 
Made goddefs of the river: fhe ftill retains 

Her maiden gentlenefs, and oft at eve 

Vifits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
Helping all urchin blafts, and ill-luck figns 

That the fhrewd meddling elf delights te make, 
“Which the with precious viol'd liquors heals ; 
For which the fhepherds at their feftivals 

Carol her goodnefs loud in ruttic lay, 

And throw fweet garland wreaths into her ftream, 
Of panfies, pinks, and gaudy dafodils. 

And as the old fwain faid, fhe can unlock 

The clafping charm, and thaw the numbing fpell, 
If fhe be right invoked in warbled fong ; 

For maidenhood fhe loves, and will be {wift 

To aid a virgin, fuch as was herfelf, 

In hard befetting need. 
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Newtown To MonTGOMERY. 


View near Abermule. — Montgomery. — Church. —Hiftory of the 
Town.— Montgomery Caftle. —Sketch of its Hiffory. — Rural 
Scene.—Leland's Defeription of the Town.—The Cucting Stool, 
formerly in ufe here.—Memoranda of Lord Herbert of Chirbury. 


From Newtown I had a fine cultivated country all 
the way to Montgomery. The infant Severn ac- 
companies the road nearly half the way, in fome 
places approaching, and in others bending from it, 
and hidden by intervening trees and hedges. 

The few houfes at Abermule, The Conflux of the 
River Mule, about five miles from Newtown, were 
delightfully fituated on the bank of the Severn, fur- 
rounded by hills, and decorated by woods, in all the 
luxuriance of foliage. From hence the road gently 
afcends, and from the eminence a view fo extenfive 
and beautiful burfts on the fight, as to defy the 
utmoft expreffion of the pencil to reprefent it. A 
vale in high cultivation is feen to extend for feveral 
miles, the Severn appearing in different parts from 
among the trees and meadows: The whole {cene 
was bounded by diftant hills. The defcent continues 
ftill beautiful; and, near the town of Montgomery, 

the 
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the fine ruins of its caftle formed a very interefting 
addition’ to the profpeét.—The road is fo much 
elevated immediately above the town, as to afford 
the traveller a bird’s eye view into almoft every 
itreet. 


MonTGoMERY, 


From the neatnefs of its houfes, feemed to me to 
be inhabited principally by perfons of fmall fortune, 
who had fettled here to lead a life of retirement. 
It 1s clean, and well built; and feems capable of 
affording the comforts and conveniences, without 
any of the buftle and noife of a large town. All the 
adjacent country is decorated with the moft lively 
and luxuriant fcenery. 

The church is an elegant cruciform ftructure, 
dedicated to St. Nicholas, and contains an ancient 
monument, to the memory of Richard Herbert, efq. 
the ¥ather of the very celebrated lord Herbert of 
Chirbury, and his lady. The two figures are re- 
cumbent, under what has once been a magnificent 
and much ornamented canopy. In an adjacent cor- 
ner of the church, I obferved a large colleCtion of 
legs, arms, heads, and trunks of other monumental 
figures, but all of them fo much fhattered, that I 
could make nothing out of them. On the grave- 
{tones in the church-yard I remarked more epitaphs 
than I had ufually feen together before. Among 
fuch a number, many were of courfe ridiculous. 


a aa In 
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In the year.1092, a few of the Norman barons 
that were fettled in the Marches, were allowed to 
wreft all the territory they were able from the 
Welth, on condition that they fhould hold it as 
tenants, iz capite, under the crown.- Roger de Mont- 
gomery, earl of Shrew{bury, entered Powifland, and 
took poffeffion of this place, then called Tre-fald- 
wyn, or Baldwyn’s Town, from its having been 
built, and fortified with a caftle by Baldwyn, lieu- 
tenant of the Marches to William the Conqueror. 
‘The earl did homage to the king for thefe poffef- 
fions, fortified the place afrefh, and called it, after 
himfelf, Montgomery *. 


MonTGOMERY CASTLE. 


The caftle is fituated on an. emimence on the 
north fide of the town, and appears to have once 
been a grand and majeftic building. It is, however, 
at prefent fo much demolifhed, that it is impoflible 
to trace its extent with any degree of accuracy. It 
{tood on a rock precipitous on one fide, and fo ele- 
vated as to overlook all the immediately adjacent 
country. ‘The prefent remains confift of a fmall 
part of a tower at the fouth-weft angle, and a few 
low and fhattered walls. In this tower I obferved 
feveral fmall holes, fimilar to thofe I have mentioned 
as found in the walls of the Roman fort at Segon- 
tum near Caernarvon ; and thefe ferved move clearly 


* Powell, 152, Matt. Weltm. 111. Camden, iit 531. 
te 
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to convince me that they were all originally formed » 
for no other purpofe than to reft in them horizontal 
poles, for the fupport of the feaitolding ufed in the 
ereGtion. Some of thefe are near fix feet deep. 
This fortrefs feems to have been defended. by four 
foffes, cut in the rock, each of which had formerly 
its drawbridge. 


History oF MonTcomery CasTLe. 


I have already remarked that Tre-faldwyn, or, 
as it was afterwards called, Montgomery, was built 
and fortified with a caftle during the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, by Baldwyn, lieutenant of the 
Marches; and that in iog2, the place was fortified 
afrefh as the property of Roger de Montgomery, 
earl of Shrewfbury. In the following year, the Welfh 
muftering all their force, rofe in arms, feized and 
ranfacked the caftle*. William Rufus marched 
with an army to the relief of the Englifh, retook 
and repaired the caftle; but, in his encounter with 
the Welth, having loft a great number both of men 
and horfes, he was compelled to return into England 
to recruit his forces f. Montgomery caftle was at 
this time believed to be the ftrongeft fortrefs in 
Wales, and the Welth, after William’s retreat, again 
commenced an attack upon it, The Norman fol. 


* Leland’s ColleGtanea, ii. 314. 
+ Powel, 153. Matt. Paris, p.15, Matt. Weftm. 17. -Ho- 
linthed, ii. 20, .23. 
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diers gallantly defended it for many days, but the 
Welth, having found means to undermine. the walls, 
took it by ftorm, and after putting the whole garri- 
fon to the fword, levelled the fortrefs to the ground. 
The Englifh ftruggled ineffectually againft this hardy 
people for near four years. At length they obtained 
a decifive victory. The caftle was immediately re- 
built by the earl of Shrewtbury ; but in little more 
than-a century afterwards was again deltroyed. 
It appears that in 1221, Henry III., in order to 
reftrain the predatory excurfions of the Welfh, 
erected a caftle at Montgomery, which he granted 
to his jufticiary, Hubert de Burgh*.—About feven 
years fubfequent to this period, as fome of the gar- 
rifon’s foldiers were attempting, with the afliftance 
of the country people, to open a road through an 
adjoining foreft, which had long afiorded to the 
Welth a fecure afylum; from whence ifluing, they | 
frequently murdered and plundered travellers through 
the country; they were on a fudden attacked by a 
body of the natives, who with great flaughter com- 
pelled them to feek refuge in the caftle. The party 
then invefted, and laid regular fiege to it, on which 
Hubert de Burgh, alarmed at his fituation, fent to 
Henry for fuccour, who brought an army to his aid, 
on the arrival of which the Welfh immediately fledt. 


_ ™® Matt. Paris, 263. Matt. Weftm, p. 111. Holinfhed, ii, 
203. Carte, 1. 466. 
+ Powel, 284,255. Matt. Paris, 295. Carte, ii. 357° 
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In the year 1231, a party of Welfhmen having 
made an excurfion into the lands adjoining the 
ca{tle, they were intercepted by the Englifh, and 
many were taken prifoners, and beheaded. Prince 
Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, in retaliation for this injury, 
affembling an enormous force, laid wafte all the 
Englifh borders. During the general confternation, 
Hubert de Burgh evacuated the caftle; it was im- 
mediately feized by the Welfh, who fet-fire to and 
deftroyed it, and fhortly afterwards attacked and de- 
molifhed fome of the caftles in South Wales *.. 

In a conference held at Montgomery, in the year 
1268, a peace was eftablifhed betwixt Llewelyn ap 
Grifith, then prince of North Wales, and king 
Henry II. That prince paid down a fine of 32,000 
marks, and in return received four cantreds, or 
hundreds, in Wales, which during the wars he had 
loft t. 

From an inquifition taken on the reverfal of the 
attainder of Roger Mortimer, earl-of March, in the 
year 1345, it appears that he had been poffeffed of 
Montgomery caftle at the time of his death. It 
was in confequence reftored to the family, and paffed, 
with his other caftles and property, by the marriage 
of Anne, the fifter of the laft earl, into the houfe of 
York, and thence to the crown f. 


* Powel, 287. Matt. Paris, 311. 
+ Matthew Paris fays, “‘ Triginta duo millia /ibrarum fterlin- 
gorum regi conceflit.” p. 857. Matt. Welt. 347. 
+ Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 147.—150. 
F 4 This 
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This fortrefs was held by the immediate ancef- 
tors of lord Herbert of Chirbury, as. ftewards for 
the crown, and it was their principal place of refi- 
dence*. 

In the civil wars of the reign of Charles I., lord 
Herbert was made governor. On the arrival of the 
army of the parliament in 1644, under the command 
of fir Thomas Middleton, he declared himfelf of 
that party, and on treaty permitted the men to enter 
the caftle. Not long after this tranfaction, lord 
Byron advanced with the king’s forces, confifting 
of about four thoufand men, on which Middleton 
was compelled to flee to Ofweitry, leaving his foot- 
foldiers with lord Herbert to defend the caftle. The 
royalifts commenced: their attack; but fir Thomas 
having been joined by fir John Meldrum, fir William 
Brereton, and fir William Fairfax, returned-with 
about three thoufand men to the relief of the place. 
Lord Byron brought forward his men to engage 
them, but, after a dreadful conflict, which lafted more 
than eight hours, the parliament’s army obtained a 
complete victory. The routed troops fled towards 
Shrewfbury, and the purfuit was continued near 
twenty miles. In this battle betwixt three or four 
hundred of the king’s party were flain, and above a 
thoufand taken prifoners. Sir William Fairfax, 
major Fitzfimons, and about fixty men belonging 
to the parliament, were killed, and about a hundred 


* Life of lord Herbert, 5. 
| others 
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others dreadfully wounded *.—The *caftle met the 
fate of all others, in being difmantled by order of 
the Commons. Lord Herbert, however, received 
from the parliament a fatisfaction for the lofs of his 
property fT. 


RuraAL SCENE. 


It was on a fine, ferene morning in the beginning 
of September, that I happened to be at Mont- 
gomery; and I was fo much delighted with the 
extenfive and varied profpect from the caftle, that I 
refted under the cool fhade of one of its walls for 
near an hour, feafting my eyes with the lovely pic- 
ture before me. The fcene, which was calculated 
for almoft Arcadian felicity, was enlivened by the 
bufy work of harveft, and the merry carol of the. 
reapers floated cheeringly through the air. The 
ruftic fwains and damfels were all affiduoufly em- 
ployed in gathering the yellow riches of the fum- 
mer. Some were cutting, others binding; and the 
gleaner, 


With bended fhoulders traverfing the field, 


Followed the loaded waggons, {toring up with care 
every ear that fell.—I love to contemplate thefe 
ruftic fights. 


Hail, therefore, patronefs of health aa eafe, 
And contemplation, heart-confoling joys, 


* Rufhworth, ii. part 3. p. 746,747. Whitelock, 104. 
+ Life of lord Herbert. 
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And harmlcfs pleafares in the throng’d 

Abode of multitudes unknown! Hail, rural life! 
Addrefs himfelf who will to the purfuit 

Of honours, or emoluments, or fame ; 

I fhall not add myfelf to fuch a fhare, 

Thwart his attempts, or envy his fuccefs. 


THe Town oF MontTGOMERY 


Was formerly defended by a circumambient wall, 
ftrenghtened with towers. Leland, in the fixteenth 
century, thus deferibes it : “¢ The foyle of the ground 
of the towne is on mayne flaty rocke, and eipecially 
the parte of the towne hillinge toward the catftell, 
now a late re-edified, whereby hathe beer a parke. 
Great ruines of the waulle yet apere, and the re- 
mains of foure gates, thus called, Kedewen Gate, 
Chirbury Gate, Arthur’s Gate, and Kerry Gate. 
In the waulle yet remayne broken tourets, of the 
which the white tower is the moft notable *.” 

King Henry IH. granted to Montgomery the 
privileges of a free borough.—The town is now 
governed by two bailiifs, and twelve burgefiles, or 
common-council men; and it fends one member to 
parliament, who is elected by the burgefles, and re- 
turned by the bailiffs f. 


CuCKING-STOOL. 
In Blount’s Ancient Tenures and Jocular Cuf- 
toms, I find that this fingular inftrument of juftice 


_* Leland’s Itin. vil. 16. ¢ Camden, i. 780. 
Was 
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was once in ufe at Montgomery. Whenever any 
woman was found guilty, in the judgment of the 
free burgefles of the town, of caufing ftrifes, fight- 
ings, defamations, or other difturbances of the public 
peace, fhe was adjuaged to the goging-ftool, or 
cucking-{tool, there to ftand, with her feet naked, 
and her hair difhevelled, for fuch a length of time 
as the burgefles fhould think proper, as a public 
warning to all who beheld her. This is the fame 
kind of inftrument which was ufed among the 
Saxons. It was called by them fcealfing, or {colding 
{tool, that is, a chair in.which they placed fcolding 
women as public examples; but, in addition to this, 
if the enormity of the cafe required it, this people 
alfo plunged them over the head in water. The 
engine in general confifted of a long beam, or rafter, 
that moved on a fulcrum, and extended towards 
the centre of a pond: at its end was fixed the 
ftool, or chair, on which the offender was made to 
fit. It was called by the Welfh Y Gadair Goch, 
The Red Chair*. 


-*® Jacob fays of the cucking-ftool, (tumbrellum,) that it was 
‘¢an engine invented for the punifhment of fcolds and unquiet 
women, by ducking them in water, called in ancient time a 
Tumbrel, and fometimes a Trebucket. In Domefday it is called 
Cathedra Stercoris ; and the Saxons defcribed it to be Cathedra in 
qua rixofe muleres fedentes, aquis demergebantur. It was anciently 
a punifhment inflicted upon brewers and bakers tranfgreffing the 
laws, who were thereupon in fuch a ftool immerged over head 
and ears in (/ercore) ftinking water. Some think it a corruption 
from ducking-ftool, and others from choaking-ftool, guia hoc modo 
demerfe aquis feré fuffocantur.”? See Jacob’s Law Dictionary. 

Xe 
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Ye vixen dames, your neighbour’s pefl, 

. Vnalefs, your tongues in future reft, 
Know that with all your faults, your fate 
Ts the red-chair's degrading feat *. 


MEMORANDA OF Lorp HERBERT OF CHIRBURY- 


This very fingular and celebrated character, whofe 
property and refidence in Montgomery caltle cali 
for a mention of. him in this place, was born 
m 1583.—During feveral of the firft years of his 
life he was very puny and fickly; and -he did not 
acquire the ufe of fpeech for fo long a time, that 
moft people fuppofed, if he did furvive, that he 
would be entirely dumb. In _ his life, written by 
himfelf, he fays he could remember that he under- 
ftood what was faid by others, but that. he forbore 
to fpeak, /e/t he /hould utter fomething improper! One 
of his firft queftions was, he fays, bow he came into 
the world? . | 

At feven years old it was thought proper that he 
fhould be taught to read, and he made fo great a 
proficiency, that in the courfe of five years he had 
attained a competent knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages, and of logic. He was, at this 
early age, admitted a ftudent in Univerfity College, 
Oxford. Here he obtained uncommon applaufle by 
his logical difputations, and from compofing his ex- 
ercifes more frequently in Greek than in Latin. 


* Welfh epigram of William Phylip, tranflated by Mr, Lloyd, | 
the author of Beaumaris Bay. q 
: a oir 
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Sir William Herbert of St. Julian’s: had an only 
daughter, to whom, on his death, he bequeathed all 
his poffeffions, on condition only, that fhe fhould 
marry fome perfon of the name of Herbert.. She 
continued unmarried till fhe was of age, when young 
Herbert, then only fifteen years old, was. propofed 
to her. She accepted the youth for her hufband, 
and they were united in February i598. 

He returned to Oxford with his wife and mother, 
took a houfe there, and continued his ftudies with 
affiduity. Befides claffical literature, he attained: a 
knowledge of the French, Italian, and Spanith lan- 
guages, and this without any afliftance. He alfo 
acquired fome knowledge of mufi¢ and medicine; 
and.in the latter he pretended to cure many dif- 
orders that baffled the fkill of the moft able phy- 
ficlans: im the account of his. life he. enumerates 
feveral cafes. 

. Three years after his marriage he quitted Oxford, 
and refided in London till he was twenty-one.— 
Soon after, the acceflion of James I. he was created 
-a knight of the bath; and he declares that he ad- 
hered ftrictly to the tenor of his oath of knighthood, 
which required him never to fit in the place where 
injuftice fhould be done, but to right it to the 
utmoft of his power ; and in cafe of ladies or gentle: 
men being wronged in their honour, if they de- 
manded his afliftance, that he fhould give it without 
referye, &c.—In this character it is that, ‘* in one 
point of view we obferve him, like the knight of 

uy La 
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La Mancha, fighting with windmills, redreffing the 
wrongs of diftreffed damfels, and ri‘king his life, to 
wreft the top-knot of a girl but ten years of age, 
from the hands of a rude defpoiler ; whilft at other 
times we difcern the fame man devoted to a life of 
retirement, and with equal fpirit cultivating philo- 
fophy, hiftory, and poetry *.”—In the true fpirit 
of knight errantry, he once perfonally challenged a 
celebrated French cavalier, in the following form: 
“¢ T hear that you have a fair miftrefs; I will main- 
tain that I have one more worthy, and will do as 
much for her fake as you will dare for yours.” 
The challenge was, however, too ridiculous to be 
accepted. 

In the year 1608 he vifited France, Germany, 
_ Switzerland, and Italy, and performed in thefe 
countries many atts of extraordinary heroifm. Soon | 
after his return he was- appointed ambafflador to 
France; and, in 1621, James I. advanced him to 
the dignity of a baron of the kingdom of Ireland. 
Ten years fubfequent to this he was created an 
Englifh peer, by the title of lord Herbert of Chir- 
bury in Shropfhire. 

In the rebellious troubles of the reign of Charles I. 
he for fome time efpoufed the royal caufe, and de- 
fended his prince on every occafion with a manly 
fpirit, but afterwards, from the weaknefs and di- 
vifion of the king’s councils, he went over to the 
popular fide, and took part with the parliament. 


* Coxe’s Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthhhire, 109. 
He 
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- He died in 1648, at the age of fixty-feven, and 
was interred in the chancel of the church of St. - 
Giles in the Fields *. 

In confidering the character of lord Herbert, it is 
evident that vanity was his prevailing foible. Hence 
he reprefents himfelf, from his infancy, as the moft | 
extraordinary of all human beings. Common inci- 
dents he exaggerates into unprecedented events. 
Hence he informs us, as miraculous circumftances, 
that he grew the breadth of two little fingers after 
he was thirty years old; that he weighed lighter 
than other men who were both lower in ftature, 
and more flender than himfelf; that he had a con- 
{tant pulfe in the crown of his head; and that his 
fhirt and under garments always {melt uncommonly 

-tweet.—As a foldier he won the efteem of the brave: 

as a knight his: chivalry was drawn from the fairy 
queen. Had he been ambitious, the elegance of his 
figure and perfon would have carried him to the 
higheft pitch of honour. He obtained particular 
notice from queen Elizabeth and Anne of Auftria; 
and he received fuch marked attentions from Anne 
of Denmark, the queen of James I., as to attra@ 
public notice, and excite the jealoufy of his fove- 
reign. | . 


* The following infcription, his own compofition, is to aa 
feen on a flat marble flab over his grave. <«* Hic inhumatur 
corpus Edvardi Herbert, equitis balnei, baronis de Chirbury et 
Caftle ifland, au@toris libri, cui titulus eft, De Veritate. Reddor 
ut herbz, vicefimo die Augufti, anno Domini, 1648.” 


Lord 


> 
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Lord Herberi was alfo remarkable for agility in 
all bodily exercifes ; in running, leaping, wreitling, 
and fencing, he had few equals; and he was un- 
commonly expert in the management of his horfe, 
and in fighting duels on horfeback. He records the 
following inftance of having faved his life when the 
advantage was greatly againft him.—Sir John Ayres, 
imagining that lord Herbert had improper con- 
nexions with his wife, made feveral attempts to 
aflaflinate him. He was paffing Whitehall on horfe- 
back, with only two fervants, when fir John, and 
four men, fet upon him at once. In an early part 
of the encounter his fword was broken within a foot 
of the hilt, and his horfe was fo much wounded, that 
he attempted to alight. At that moment fir John 
rufhed up, and from the horfe ftarting againft him, 
lord Herbert was thrown off: one of his feet hung 
in the ftirrup, and in this fituation, with only a 
broken fword in his hand, he had to defend himfelf. 
‘ Sir John Ayres made feveral attempts to ftab him, 
all of which he parried with the utmoft dexterity, 
and, feizing a favourable moment, caught the knight 
by the legs, and brought him to the ground. One 
of his fervants now freed his foot from the ftirrup, 
he got up, and with the poor remains of his weapon, 
put himfelf into a pofture of defence. He allowed 
fir John to rife, and two friends taking part with his 
two fervants againft his adverfary’s four adherents, 
he at length with his broken fword completely dif- 
armed the knight, and beat off the other affailants. 

In 
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in his own age lord Herbert was alfo juftly 
efteemed a prodigy of learning, but in his literary 
purfuits we obferve the fame enthufiafm, affectation, 
and eccentricity, as were apparent in all his other 
actions. He was the author of feveral works: A 
life of Henry VIII.; Memoirs of his own Life; 
a treatife “‘ De Religione Gentilium, Errorumque 
apud eos Caufis;’? and a work which he efteemed 
fo excellent, as even to infert its title in his epitaph, 
** De Veritate.”’ 

This nobleman is faid to have been the firft 
author who formed Deifm into a fy{tem, and endea- 
voured to affert the fufficiency, univerfality, and ab- 
_folute perfection of natural: religion, without the 
neceflity of any extraordinary revelation. He at- 
tempted to prove that the light of reafon, and the 
innate principles implanted in the human mind, were 
fufficient to difcover the great doctrines of morality, 
to regulate our actions, and conduct us to happinefs 
in a future ftate. But at one moment he enforces ~ 
the belief of a Deity in terms of the higheft venera- 
tion, and inculcates the neceflity of a future ftate, 
and the doétrine of rewards and punifhments, and 
at another labours to undermine the truth of the 

only religion which afcertains the exiftence and 
attributes of a fuperintending Deity, and fubftantiates 
by moral and hiftorical proof the certainty of future 
retribution.—All his pofitions have been ably re- 
futed by Locke, Leland, and others. 
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But at the fame time that he combated enthu- 
fiafm in his writings, his a@tions proved that he was 
himfelf an enthufiaii.— W hen his treatife ** De Ve- 
ritate’’ was finifhed, he long doubted whether it 
ought to be given to the world, as, though he ftill 
confiders revelation of no utility, yet this differed 
from all his other writings concerning the difcovery 
of truth. 

*¢ Being (fays he) thus doubtful in my chamber, 
one fair day in the fummer, my cafement being 
opened towards the fouth, the fun fhining clear, and 
no wind ftirring, I took my books De Veritate in 
my hand, and kneeling on my knees devoutly, faid 
thefe words; ‘ O thou eternal God, author of the 
light which now {fhines upon me, and giver of all 
inward illuminations, 1 do befeech thee of thy infinite 
goodnefs to pardon a greater requeft than a finner 
ought to make; I am not fatisfied enough whether 
‘T fhall publifh this book De Veritate: if it be for 
thy glory, I befeech thee give me fome fign from 
Heaven, if not, I fhall fupprefs it.” I had no fooner 
fpoken thefe words, than aloud, yet gentle noife, 
came from the heavens (for it was like nothing on 
earth}, which did fo comfort and cheer me, that I 
took my petition as granted, and that I had the fign 
I demanded. Whereupon alfo I refolved to print 
my book. ‘This, (how ftrange foever it may feem,} 
I protett, before the -eternal God, ts true; neither: 
am I any way fuperttitioufly deceived herein, fince I 


did not only clearly hear the noife, but, in the 
6 fereneit 
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fereneft day I ever faw, being without all,cloud, did 
to my thinking fee the place. from whence it came. 
And now I fent my book to bepprinted, at) Paris ,at 
- my own coft and charges *.” 

' “This blind and foolifh condué is warmly reproved 
‘by the late earl of Orford in his Royal and Noble 
‘Authors... “ There is no. ftronger charaéteriflic, of 
human nature, than its being open to.the grofleft 
contradictions: one of lord Herbert’s chief argu- 
ments again{t revealed religion is the improbability 
that Heaven fhould reveal its will to only a portion 
of the earth, which he terms particular religion. 
How could a man who doubted of partial, believe 
individual revelation? What vanity, to think his 
book of fuch importance to the caufe of truth, that 
it could extort a declaration of the divine will, which 
the interefts of half mankind could not!’ 

The fam of the charatter of lord Herbert has 
been thus drawn in few words. ‘ He ftands in the 
firft rank of the public minifters, hiftorians, and 
philofophers of his age. It is hard to fay whether 
his perfon, his underftanding, or his courage, was 
the moft extraordinary, as the fair, the learned, and 
the brave, held him in equal admiration. But the 
fame man was wife and capricious ; redreffed wrongs, 
and quarrelled for punStilios; Lated bigotry in reli- 
gion, and was himfelf a bigot in philofophy. He | 
expofed himfelf to fuch dangers as other men of 


* Life of lord Herbert, p. 172. 
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courage would have carefully declined ; and called 
in queftion the fundamentals of a religion which 
none had the hardinefs to difpute but himfelf*.” 


* This aceount of the life and charaéter of lord Herbert is 
compiled principally from his Life publithed by himfelf; Coxe’s 
Hiftorical Tour in Monmouthfhire ; Pennant’s Tour in Wales; 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Author’s; and Granger’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary. 


GHAP. X. 


MonTcoMERY TO WeExsH Poot. 


Welfb Pool. Church.—Powis Cajlle.—Hiflory of Powis Caftle, 
and Account of Powifland. 


Leavine Montgomery, 1 went over a rich cham- 
paign country, about ten miles, to Welfh Pool. 
I paffed on the left Powis caftle, fituated on the 
narrow ridge of a rock, about a mile from Pool. 
For three or four miles of the road this building is 
a ftriking obje@ in the fcene. 


WeLsH Poot 


Is a Jarge and populous place, and from its vicinity 
to England, it has aflumed much the appearance of 
an Englifh town. The houfes are in general well 
built, and principally of brick. There is one long 
and handfome ftreet, in which ftands the county 
hall, an elegant ftru€ture, ere¢ted by fubfcription a 
few years ago. The manners of the inhabitants of 
this town are fo completely Englifh, that even the 
language of the country feems fcarcely known here. 
An air of opulence unufual in ‘Wales may be ob- 
ferved throughout the place, owing ‘to the trade 

G 3 m 
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in Welfh manufaétures, which is carried on to a 
great extent. It is principally reforted to as a 
market for W el‘h flannels, which are manufactured 
here, and-in various adjacent parts of the country: 
from hence thefe are fent into England, and prin- 
cipally to Shrewibury and Liverpool.—The Severn 
is navigable to a place called Pool Stake, within 
‘a mile of Welfh Pool, although upwards of two 
hundred miles from its mouth in the Briftol chan- 

nel. MS 
The church, apparently a modern ftrudure, is 
fingularly fituated at the bottom of a hill, and fo 
low, that the upper part of the church-yard is nearly 
on a level with its roof. This church has a chalice 
which was prefented to it by Thomas Davies, fome 
time governor-general of the Englifh colonies on the 
weftern coaft of Africa. It is formed of pure gold 
brought from Guinea, and is valued at about a 
hundred and feventy pounds. Notwithftanding the 
evidence of its infcription to the contrary, the fexton 
‘ informed me, with much affurance, that this chalice 
had been given to the church by a tranfported felon, 
who, from induftry and application during his banifh- 
“ment, had returned to his country the poffeffor of 
confiderable wealth.—I was fomewhat furprized in 
obferving in the choir a few branches of ivy that 
‘had penetrated the roof, and were permitted to hang 
entwined round each other in a cylindrical form, 
to a length of more than eighteen feet. The neat- 
nefs of the place was not in the leaft injured by 
them, 
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them, and I prefume their fingularity was the caufe 
of their prefervation. : 


Powis CaAsTLe 


Has been originally built of a reddifh ftone, but in 
order to keep the ftructure in repair, this has of late 
years been fo plaiftered over with a coat of red lime, 
that at prefent very little of the ftone is vifible.. 
This red coating gives to the building fo much the 
appearance of brick, that it was not till I almoft 
touched it, that I was undeceived in fuppofing it 
fuch. ‘The antique grandeur of this caftle is much 
injured by the great number of chimnies, and by 
the ftnking and harfh contraft betwixt the walls 
and the modern fafh windows. 


‘The afcent to the caftle is up a long and laborious 
flight of {teps, much out of repair when I was there ; 
and the principal entrance is a gateway betwixt two 
large round towers. ‘The edifice is kept in repair 
as an habitable manfion, but its owner very rarely 
vifits it. The apartments have a heavy and unplea- 
fant appearance, from the great thicknels of the 
walls; and the furniture is chiefly in the ancient 
{tile of elegance. In fome of the chambers the old 
and faded tapeltry is yet left. There ave, in different 
rooms, feveral portraits, chiefly of the family, the 
beft of which are the work of Cornelius Janfon. 
Among them there is one of king Charles II. painted 


by fir Peter Lely,: two of the earl of Strafford, one 
G4 of 
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of lord Herbert of Chirbury, and others of various 
other celebrated characters. In the gallery, which 
is near a hundred and twenty feet in length, there is 
a fmall colle&tion of antiques, fome of which are 
fuppofed to be valuable. 

The gardens were laid out in the wretched French 
tafte, but in 1798, when I faw them, they were 
greatly out of repair. 

The profpects from the terrace are very exten- 
five, this fituation commanding all the beautiful and 
fpacious country ea{tward, interfected by the Severn, 
and the Breiddin hills; with much of the cultivated 
and well wooded county of Salop. 


History oF Powis CASTLE. 


Leland informs us that there were formerly at 
this place two caftles included in the fame walls. 
* Welfch Pole had (he fays) two lord’s marcher’s 
caftles within one waulle, the lord Powys, named 
Greye, and the lord Dudley, caullid Sutton; but 
now the lord Powys hath bothe in his hand. The 
Welfch Pole caftle is in compas almoft as much as 
a little towne. The lord Dudley’s part is almoft 
fallen downe : the lord Powys part is meatly good*-”” 

Whether thefe caftles were erected at the fame, 
or at different times, | have not been able to learn, 
‘nor what were their diftin@ names. None of the 
writers, except Leland and Camden, mention more 


* Leland’s Itinerary, 
| than 
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than one caftle, This was anciently called Pool 
Cafile, from its vicinity to Pool; 'and Cafell Coch, 
the Red Caftle, from the hue of its ftone, Its 
name of Powis Caftle, which is more modern, it 
feems to have obtained from its having been the 
principal place in that divifion of Wales called Powif- 
land. 

_ The principality of Wales was anciently divided 
into North Wales, South Wales, and Powi/land. 
This was a tract of land which once extended, in 
a ftraight line, from the Broxton hills in Chefhire, 
fouthwards to Shrewfbury; from thence through 
the eaftern limits of Montgomeryhhire, including all 
that county, part of Radnorfhire, and Brecknock- 
fhire; then turning northward, it comprehended 
part of Merionethfhire, the whole of Denbighfhire, 
except the lordfhips of Denbigh and Ruthin; and 
from thence it went towards the fouth-eaft, and in- : 
cluded Molefdale, Hopedale, and Maelor, in Flint- 
fhire *. : 

This particular part of Powifland was obtained 
from the Welfh by Henry I., who, about the year 7 
1110, gave it to Cadwgan ap Bleddyn ap Cynvyn, 
a Welfhman, who had rendered himfelf eminent by 
his fervices and bravery. He began to erect a caftle 
here with an intention of making this the place of 
his refidence, but before the work was finifhed, he 
was murdered by one of his relations t. The caftle 


* Pennant, i. 212. + Powel, 170. 


appears 
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appears to have been completed before the end of 
the fame century ; for in 1191, on various depreda- 
tions having been committed by the Welfh in the 
marches, Hubert, archbifhop of Canterbury, in the 
abfence of Richard I., on the crufades, haftencd 
here, and with a powerful army befieged the caftle, 
at that time in the hands of the Welfh. The garri- 
fon did not, however, furrender till they perceived 
that the befiegers had undermined their walls; and 
they did this at laft on honourable terms, notwith- 
ftanding the Englith forces being at leaft thrice their 
own number. As foon as the archbifhop had ob- 
tained poffeffion he fortified it afrefh, and he left 
it, with a very ftrong garrifon. The Welfh, how- 
ever, foon again attacked and retook it *. 

It changed owners again not long afterwards, for 
in 1233 it was attacked and feized by prince Llew. | 
elyn ap lorwerth j. 

It defcended to Llewelyn’s grandfon, Owen ap 
Griffith, and on his death to his daughter Hawys _ 
Gadarn. Four of her uncles difputed her title to 
the property, under the allegation that a female was 
incapable of inheriting. King Edward Il, how- 
ever, took her part; fhe was married to John de 
Charlton, and the eftates continued in their-pofterity 
for feveral generations.—The barony and title went 
afterwards to fir John Grey of Heton in Northumber- 


® Powel, 248. Hovedon, 775. Stowe, 163. The two latter 

writers fay that this event took place in 1:97. 
+ Powel, 288. 

land, 
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land, by marriage with Joan the daughter of Edward 
~ lord Powys: thefe remained in their defcendants til] 
the reign of Henry VIII., when the title became 
extin€t.—The eftate went, by purchafe, to fir Ed. 
ward Herbert, the fecond fon of William earl of 
Pembroke, who died in the year 1594 *. | 

In Oétoher 1644, Powis caftle was attacked and 
taken for the parliament by fir Thomas Middleton, 
Its owner, Percy lord Powys, was taken prifoner, 
all his eftates were fequeftered, and he was obliged 
to compound for them. During the fiege the caftle 
is faid to have received much damage in its outer 
walls from the enemy’s cannon t, 


** Pennant, ji. 378. Yorke, 88. + Whitelock, 196, 
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The Breiddin Hills. SS :mynech.—Llanymynech Hill, ane ned 
called Ogo.— Lime Quarries.—Profped from the Hill.—Account 
of Offa’s Dyke.—Ofweftry.— Houfe of Indufiry.— Account of the 

— Death of Ofwald. —Mongftery. — Churchyard’s Encomium on 

- Ofweftry, and the Welfh People.—Ofweftry Caftle.— Account of 
various Diflurbances in the Marches of Waless—Sicge of Ofwefiry 
Cafile, and daring Attempt of a Youth, which fucceeded in forcing 
open the Gates.— Charters and Trade. ~ Sketch of the Hiflory of 
the Welfh Marches. ; 


Agzour fix miles from Welth Pool I paffed a groupe 
of three lofty mountains called the 


BreippiIn HILts. 


The higheft and moft conical of thefe has the 
name of Moe! y Golfa; the fecond Craig Breiddin ; 
and the third Cefyn y Cafell. On one of them an 
obelifk was ere€ted a few years ago, from a fub- 
fcription of feveral of the neighbouring families, in 
commemoration of lord Rodney’s defeat of the 
French fleet, under the command ef the Count de 


Graffe. 
Tutt 
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Juft before I arrived at Llanymynech, I had to. 
crofs the furious little river Virnwy by a ferry. 


LLANYMYNECH, 


The Village of the Miners, is a fmall white-wafhed 
village, ftanding on the northern bank of the Virn- 
wy- Its name was evidently derived from the mines 
in which the neighbourhood formerly abounded, 
and which were worked in the adjoining hill, called 
Llanymynech Hill, even fo early as the time of the 
Romans. Of this there are undeniable proofs. One 
veftige of their work is a large artificial cave, of 
immenfe length, called Ogo, from whence they ob- 
tained confiderable quantities of copper.—The wind- 
ings of this cavern are very numerous and intricate. 
Some years ago, two men of the parifh, endeavouring 
to explore it, were fo bewildered in its mazes, that, 
when they were difcovered by fome miners who 
were fent in fearch of them, they had thrown them- 
felves on the ground, in defpair of ever again feeing 
the light.—Previoufly to this period, fome miners 
who were fearching for copper, found in the recefles 
of the cavern feveral fkeletons ; and near them fome 
culinary ufenfils, a fire-place, and a {mall hatchet. 
Thefe too plainly indicated that the unfortunate 
wretches had for fome time dragged on a life of 
mifery in this gloomy manfion. One of the fkele- 
tons had a battle-axe by his fide, and round his 
left wrift there was a bracelet of glafs beads, hke 

thofe 
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thofe druidical rings called Gleiniau Nadroedd, 
Snake’s Beads*. About fifteen years after this firft 
difcovery, other miners found human bones, and in 
one in{ftance a bone of the arm clafped by a golden 
bracelet. Several Roman coins of Antoninus, Fauf- 
tina, and others, have alfo been difcovered in this 
cavern. , 
The hill, befides copper, affords zinc, lead, cala- 
mine, and fo much lime, as to fupply the whole 
county of Montgomery, and great part of Shrop- 
fhire. In the fummer of 1795, upwards of eight 


* Thefe were glafs rings, ufually about half as wide as our 
finger rings, and generally of a greenifh colour. They were in- 
vented and ufed by the druids as amulets, or charms. The popular 
opinion refpe&ting them in Cornwall and fome parts of Wales 
is, that they are not glafs. They are believed to be produced 
at a certain time of the year by a number of fnakes joining their 

“heads together and hiffling: the people fay that a kind of bubble 
of a flimy fubftance is formed upon the head of one of them, 
which the reft, by continued hifing, blow on till it paffes quite 
over the body and off at the tail, when it immediately hardens. 
—Another opinion prevalent in Wales is, that at that time of 
the year when the fnakes ufually caft their fkins, a number of 
them colle& together, and fo entwiue themfelves round one, that 
from the rapidity of their motions, they heat and foften its {cales 
and fkin, which being thruft from its head off at the tail, foon 
after hardens into a folid ring. When this office has been per- 
formed to one, another undergoes the fame, till they have all 
gone through the operation. Some of the inhabitants affert that 
they have feen them at work: they fay that at thofe times their 
eyes appear fiery, and glilten in an extraordinary manner; and 
that they are fo fierce as immediately to {pring at any one who is 
unlucky enough'to difurb them. 

thoufand 
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thoufand tons were exported from hence to different 
parts of the adjacent country. About a hundred 
and fifty men are ufually employed here during the 
fummer in burning the lime, and about fifty in. 
winter in breaking and raifing the ftone.—The lead 
and zinc obtained here, have of late years been 
conveyed by the Stourport canal to Birmingham, 
Macclesfield, and other places *. | 

From the fummit of Llanymynech hill I had ‘an 
extenfive view over the plains towards Shrewfbury 
on the eaft; and, on the other fide, of the rough 
and uncultivated.parts of Montgomerythire, in which. | 
I either could, or fancied I could, difcern the lofty 
cataraét called Piftyll Rhaiadr, lighted by the beams 
of the morning fun, and glittering like a ftream of 
light down the black front of its rock. Below me 
was the Virnwy, {weeping in elegant curves along 
the meadows; and towards‘the fouth of the Breiddin 
hills, I had a view in Montgomeryfhire of a feries 
of wooded and pleafant vales. 


Orra’s Dyke. 


Under the weft fide of this hill runs the rampart 
conftructed by Offa, king of Mercia, for the purpofe 
of dividing his country from Wales, called Clawdd 
Offa, Offa’s Dyke. This commences from the river 
Wye, near Briftol, and extends along Herefordhhire, 
Radnorfhire, part of Shropfhire and Denbighhhire, 


“Can. Ree. 1371, 272. 


and 
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and ends near Treyddin chapel in Flintfhire. From 
the time of its formation, till nearly the conqueft, 
Offa’s dyke was confidered as the dividing line 
betwixt England and Wales: in 1064 a law was 
made by Harold, directing that if any Welfhman, 
coming into England without licence, was taken on 
the Englith fide of Offa’s dyke, he fhould be punifhed. 
with the lofs of his right hand*. It has been con- 
jeCtured by fome of our hiftorians that this rampart 
was intended to protect the kingdom of Mercia from 
the inroads of the Welfh. ‘* But,” fays Mr. Lewis 
Morris, “ how came the king of Mercia to build 
this wall acrofs the ifland? ‘There muft have been: 
other kings to join him; and it feems the Welfh 
were plaguy troublefome when there muft have been 
a wall to feparate them. But I cannot be of the 
common opinion, that this was a defence againft the 
Welfh, for how foon would they have demolifhed 
a mud wall if they were fuch terrible creatures? If 
they were a parcel of poltroons, as fome modern 
wits will infer from this filly fortification, what oc« 
cafion was there for any wall again{t fuch worthlefs 
animals? Doth it not feem more likely, that upon a 
peace betwixt the Englifh and Britifh princes, this 
was an everlafting boundary line between the two 
nations, and that they all concurred in forming it f?’” 


* Speed’s Chronicle. Gibfon’s Camden, 585. 
+ Letter of Mr. Lewis Morris to Dr. Robert Vaughan of 
Nannau, near Dolgelle. Cam. Reg. ii. 498. 


OsweEs- 
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OswESTRY 


Is a confiderable market town in Shropfhire, and a_ 
place that during the Saxon times was much cele- 
brated.—A little diftance from the town I paffed a 
large and elegant brick building, a boufe of indu/try, 
erected a few yeats ago by the joint fubfcription of 
feveral of the adjacent parifhes, for the ufe of theit 
poor. From every prefent profpect, this place pro- 
mifes to afford greater comforts to the poor, and in 
time to be much lefs expenfive to their maintainers, 
than if they were fupported in their refpettive pa- 
rifhes. 
This town was ancient'y called O/waldfre, a name 
that it isfaid to have obtained from the following event: 
In the year 642, the contending armies of Ofwald 
king of Northumberland, and Penda, the ferocious 
king of Mercia, met here: the former was routed, 
and Ofwald fell on the field of battle. Penda, with 
tinexampled barbarity, caufed the breathlefs body 
of Ofwald to. be cut in pieces, and ftuck on poles, 
as fo many trophies of his victory. .Thus the place 
was called O/wala’s Tree, and fome time afterwards 
Ofweftry *.—In a manufeript account of the town 
written in 163s, I find the following note? “ There _ 
was an old oake lately ftanding in Mefburie, within 
* Ofwaldfre, 4s a Welh word, fignifies only Ofwald’s town. 


Previous to the death of Ofwald, this place was called Macfer- 
felth, or Maeferfield, iz the kingdom of Mercia. 


Wome H the 
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the parifh of Ofweftry, whereon one of king Ofwald’s 
armes hung, fay the neighbours by tradition *.”’ 

Ofwald had been a great benefactor to various 
monafteries, and his character was fo much revered 
by the monks, that a fhort time after his death he 

-was canonized; and the field in which he was flain 
became celebrated for the numerous miracles that 
were belicved to have been wrought in it. 

On the place of martyrdom, as the monks haye 
termed it, a monaffery was founded, dedicated to 
St. Ofwald; but there are no evidences at prefent 
extant of the tie either of its foundation or diffolu- 
tion. In the reign of Henry VHI. no part of the 
building was left, for Leland, who then vifited this 
place, fays that the cloilfer only was ftanding withia 
the memory of perions then living f- 

- This accurate writer likewife informs us, that 
wher he was here, tle houfes of the town were 
principally formed of timber, and flated.—On the 
fouth-welt fide of the church there was, he fays, -a 


* Harkcian MSS. in the Britifhh Mufeam, No. 1681. 

+ His words are, “ The chirch was fometime a monatterie 
ealled the White Miufter. After turnid to a paroche chirch, 
and. the parfonage impropriate tothe abbey of ‘Shrewfbury. 
The cloifter ftood fa Sominum memoria ubi monumenta monachoram.”? 
hrin. ¥- 39. —This church had alfo the names of Blanc Minfter, 
Candida Ecclefiay and Album Monakterium, from which circum. 
flance many writers have fuppofed it tohave been fituated at Whit- 
church. ‘This, however, cannot have been the cafe, for Leland 
“made his inquiries on the fpot, and it apes not mane years after 
gis parts of it were flanding. © -~ ; ithe 
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free fchool founded by a lawyer of the name of 
Holbech, fteward of the town and lordfhip. —Not 
far from the church there was a fine {pring of water, 
furrounded by a {tone wall, (having a chapel over 
it,) called Ofwald’s Well. Of the origin of this well, 
the inhabitants had a tradition, that when Ofwald 
was flain, an eagle tore one of the arms from the 
body, and making off with it, fell and perifhed on 
this fpot, whence a fpring of water immediately 
guthed up, which has remained ever fince a memo- 
rial of the event.—The town was defended by walls, 
and was inoated round, but in the walls there were 
no towers except thofe of the four gates.—This 
place, he fays, was alfo principally {upported by its 
trade in woollen cloth *. 
Of the town of Ofweltry, and of the Welth seliple; 
we have a curious encomium by Churchyard: 
—< Ofweltry’s a pretie towne full fine, 
Which may be lov’d be likte, and prayfed both. 
It ftands fo trim, and is maintaynd fo cleane, 
And peopled i is, with folke that well doe meané : 
That it defervés to be enrould and fhrynd 
In each good breaft, and every manly mynd. » 
% The market there, fo farre exceedes withall, 
As no one towne comes neare it in fome fort: 
For looke what may be wifht or had at call, 
It is there found, as market men report. 
For poultrie, fowle, of every kind fomewhat, 
No place can fhew fo much more cheape than that : 
All kind of cates that countrie can afford, 
For money there is bought with one bare word. 


* Leland’s Itin. v. 37. 38. 
H2 “ They 
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““« They hacke not long about the thing they fell, 
“For price is knowne of each thing that is bought 
_o* Poor follke, God wot, in towne no longer dwell, 


” 
ow 


eo» ‘Than money had, perhaps a thing of nought. 
iO trudge they home, both barelegge and unfhod, 
With fong in Weifh, or els in prayfing God. 
© {weete content, © merrié mind and mood, 
With fweate of Brows, thou lov’lt to get thy food. 


oat 
hal 


O plaine good folke, that have no craftie braines, 

O confeience cleere, thau kaowit no cunning knacks:: 
O harmlefs hearts, where feare of God remaines, 

O fimple foules, as {weete as virgin waxe. 

© happie heads, and labouring bodies bleft, 

© fillfe doves of holy Abraham’s breft : 

You fleepe in peace, and rife-in joye and blifles 


Sor heaven hence, for you prepared is.’” 


Oswestry CASTLE. 


On an artificial mount, at the outfide of thé 
town, are the remains of this fortrefs; but they are 
at prefent little more than a confufed heap of fhat- 
tered walls and rubbith. 

According to the Welth hiftorians, it was founded 
in. 1448 by Madoc ap Meredith ap Bleddyn, prince 
of Powis, am ally of Henry II.* The Englifh res 
cords, however, affign to it a more ancient date..: - 
They inform us that it was in being before the 
Norman conquelt, and that Williami the Conqueror, 
fhortly after that event, beftowed it on Alan, one of 
his Norman friends. The artificial mount on which 
it was placed, indicates it to have been earlier than 


* Powelj 208. = ~ 
' the 
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the Norman era. ‘The Britons and Saxons gave 
their fortrefles this fpecies of elevation. The Nor- 
mans built on the firm and natural foil, or rock; 
but often made ufe of thefe mounts, which they 
_ found to have been the fite of a Saxon ecaftle. This 
appears to have been the cafe with that.in quel — 
tion *. | 
In the year 1214, a complaint was laid to the 
archbifhop of Canterbury by Llewelyn ap Griffith 
ap Madoc, againft the conftable of Ofweltry caftle, 
for compelling him to put to death twe young 
noblemen, in derogation of their birth and extrac- 
tion; ‘* which difgrace (he ftates) their parents 
would not have undergone jor three hundred pounds 
frerling}!”? He alleges alfo, that the conftable had 
twice imprifoned fixty of his men, when each man 
was compelled to pay ten fhillings for his liberty ; 
and that when the Wellh people came te Ofweitry 
fair, the conftable would feize their cattle, by driving 
them into the caltle, and refufe to make any fatis- 
faction t. | 
Two years after this the town was deitroyed by 
order of king John, on account of Llewelyn, prince 
of Wales, having refufed to aid him in the conten- 
tions with his barons. It experienced a fimilar dif 


* Pennant, i, 264. 
+ This is a fingular valuation of parents of the lives of two 
children. 
$ Phillips’s Hiftory of Shrewfbury, Appendix, 236. 
H 3 after 
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‘after in the reign of Henry IIl., in being burned 
during an infurrection of the Welth*. 

In the fubfequent reign, that of Edward I., Of- 
weltry was furrounded with walls, that it might be 
lefs liable to fuffer froin the pine excurfions of 
this people. 

Thefe, however, do not appear to have altogether 
reftrained them, for during the rebellion of Owen 
Glyndwr, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
it was again plundered and burnt.—Ofweltry has 
likewile thrice fuffered dreadfully by accidental fires 
in the {pace of thirty years. In 1542, two long 
itreets were thus confumed; two years afterwards 
there was a fire more deftructive than this; and in 
1567 two hundred houles were burnt to the ground, 
namely, a hundred and forty within the walls, and 
fixty in the fuburbs, in only two hours, betwixt twa 
and four o’clock in the morning ft. ; 

The contefts, robberies, and difturbances in the 
marches of Wales, appear to have been continued 
with little interruption till a very late period. Both 
Welfh and Englifth feem to have confidered every 
thing as lawful plunder which they could feize in 
each others territory.. In confequence of this, the 
ftewards, the conftable, and the lheutenant of O:- 
weltry, and Powys, entered into covenants in the 
year 1534, to reftrain thefle plundering excur- 


* Powel, 287, 288. 
+ Harleian MSS. in the Britifh aoe No. 198:. 


fions. 
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fions. It was agreed that if, after a certain day 
then fixed, any perfon of:one lordfhip committed a 
felony in the other, he fheuld, be taken, and fent 
into the lordthip where the offence was coramitted, 
to receive his punifament; and that if any goods or 
cattle were ftolen from one lord{hip and conveyed 
into the other, the tenants, or inhabitants’ of that 
lordfhip, fhould either pay for the fame within fif- 
teen days, or otherwife four principal men fhould 
remain in bail or mainprife till they were either’ 

paid for or recovered.—Among the records of the 
draper’s company at Shrewfbury, there is the f6l- 
lowing order: “25 Elizabeth, 1533. Ordered that 
no draper fet. out for Ofweftry on Mondays before 
6 o'clock, on forfeiture of 65. 8d.; and that they 
wear their weapons all the°way, and go in company: 
Not to go over the Welfh bridge before the bell 
toll fix.’’ » William Jones, efguire, left to the coms 
pany one pound fix fhillings and eight-pence, to-be 
' paid annually to the vicar of Sti) Alkmunds’s church 
for reading prayers on Monday mornings before the 
drapers {et out for “Ofweltry market. ‘ 
The town of Ofweltry was rendered by its walls a 
place of confiderable ftrength ; and during the civil 
wars, of the reign of Charles.I., it was in pofleflion 
of the royalifts ull June 1644... It was then befieged 
by general Mytton and the earl of Denbich witha 
force confifting of two troops of horfe, and two 
hundred foot foldiets. Thefe were fo furious in 
their attack, that in the fhort fpace of an hour, and 
H 4 with 
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with the lofs of only one or two men, a breach in 
the. wall was effected, by which they entered the 
town.,. The inhabitants, in confternation, fled for 
fhelter te the caftle; but an attack was immediately 
commenced on it by cannon. A daring youth, of 
the name of Cranage, was perfuaded by fome of the 
parliament’s officers to faften a petard * to the caftle 
gate. Being, well animated with fack, he under- 
took the defperate enterprize. With the engine 
hidden, he crept unperceived from one houfe to 
another, till, he got to that next the caftle, whence 
he {prang to the gate; he fixed his engine, fet fire 
to it, and efcaped unhurt. This, by the force of its 
explofion, burft open the caftle gate, and the place 
was immediately taken. The deputy governor, four 
captains, and about three hundred foldiers, were 
made prifoners. From hence the parliament’s fol- 
diers haftened into Lancafhire to other fervice there. 

Previoufly to the attack, the governor pulled 
down the tower and part of the body, of the church, 
which ftood without the walls, left the enemy fhould 
ufe them to the annoyance of the garrifon f. 


ats! petard isan engine made of copper and-brafs, fomewhat 
in the fhape of a high crowned hat, about ten inches high, feven in 
diameter at the top, and ten at the bottom. Its ufe was te 
break down gates, barricades, drawbridges, &e.. which were 
intended to be furprized. -¢ifter being loaded with gunpowder, 
it was faftened to the place to be torced, , and then lighted by a 
match, hick burnt fufficiently long, belore the explofion, to 
allow the foldier to efcape. 
+ Whiteloek, gz. 


About 
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«, About a-fortnight after its furrender, the king’s 
forces, confifting of about three thoufand foot, and 
fifteen hundred horfe, under the command of colonel 
Marrow, attempted to retake this place, Intimation 
of their approach was immediately fent to fir Thomas 
Middleton, who haftening to the affiftance of the 
partifon, attacked the king’s troops, and compietely — 
routed them. . After the death of the king the caftle 
was demolifhed *. 


6 —___ 


Ofweftry has at different, times: been favoured 
with, many privileges from its lords. Jis moft, ex- 
tenfive charter was however granted in the year 
1406, by Thomas, earl of Arundel, at that time 
owner of the place. From -this the inhabitants 
derived feveral advantages which they had not be- 
fore enjoyed. ‘The chief of thefe were, that.neither 
the lord nor his heirs fhould feize on or confifcate 
the effects of any perfon in the corporation that died 
without making a will; and that none of the in- 
habitants of the lordthips of Ofweftry, Melverley, 
Kinardiley, Egerley, Ruyton, and eleven adjacent 
villages, at that time called the eleven towns, fhould 
convey cattle or goods to any other fair or market 
without having previoufly expofed them for fale in 
the town of Ofweitry, under the penalty of fix fhil- 
lings and eight-pence for each offence ft. . 


* Rufhworth, part iii. vol. 2. p..744, 745. Whitelock, 94- 
_ $ Pennant, -i. 268, 269. 
pb) OL Till 
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Till about the end of the fixteenth century there 
was a very confiderable market at Ofweftry for 
Welfh flannels: Shrewfbury, however, foon after 
this period, deprived it of the principal part of this 
- trade, 


Ofweftry and its hundred, at the making of 
Domefday, formed a part of Wales. They were 
taken thence, and annexed to England in the eighth 
year of the reign of Edward I. 


THe WetsH Marcues. 


As the place I am mentioning was one of the 
principal towns of the marches, and at different 
times fuffered very greatly from that circumiftance, 
it is proper that I fhonld here fay fomething of their 
nature and government. 

Tt appears from various ancient documents, that 
after the conqueft of England by the Normans, 
king William placed feveral of his Norman nobility 
on the confines or Wales, and gave them power to 
make fuch conquefts in that country as they were 
able. By this piece of policy a double end was 
anfwered: thofe whom he had brought over into 
England were thus left to provide territory for 
themfelves; and thelr power tended in fome degree 
to reduce the Welfh people into fubjection. The 
lands thus feized were holden, in capite, of the 
crown of England: feveral of the Englith a 
who pofleffed property on the borders of Wa 

fend 
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found it worth their while to aid thefe incurfions. 
Such of the Welfh as had feignories or lordfhips 
here, were invited by the king to acknowledge a 
dependance on the crown under ample promifes, and 
full refervation of all their rights and privileges. 

All the lands rendered thus dependant on the 
Englifh crown were denominated Baronies Marchers ; 
and a kind of palatine jurifdi€tion was ereéted in’ 
them, with power to adminifter juftice in the refpec- 
tive territories, and the king being fupreme lord, 
wherever their own jurifdiction failed, redrefs was 
fought in the Englifh courts of law. 

This fcheme was contmued with confiderabie fuc- 
cefs for feveral reigns, till at length a wide firip of 
frontier country, extending all the way from Briftol 
to Chefter, which formerly belonged to the Welfh, 
became fubje@, under a certain tenure, to the Englith 
crown. This tenure was, that in cafe of war, the lords 
fhould fend to the army a certain number of their vaf- 
fals ; that they fhould garrifon their refpedtive caftles, 
and keep the Welth people in fubjection. In return for 
thefe fervices, the lords feem to have had an arbitrary 
and moft delpotic power in their own domains. They 
had the power of life and death in their refpedtive 
courts, in all cafes except thofe of high treafon. 

In every frontier manor a gallows was erected, 
and if any Welfhman paffed the boundary line that 
was fixed between the two countries, he was imme- 
diately feized and hanged: every town within the 
marches had a horfeman armed with a fword and 

{pear, 


. 
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fpear, who was maintained for the exprefs purpofe 
of taking thefe offenders. If any Englifhman was 
caught on the Welfh fide of this line, he fuffered a 
fimilar fate from them. 

The Welfh people efteemed every thing that they 
could fteal from their Englifh neighbours as lawful 
prize. On this account many of the latter were 
compelled to have their dwellings moated round, 
and to have palifadoes, or {takes, on the edge of the 
moat; and thefe inhabitants every night, for better 
fecurity, drove their cattle\within the fence. If a 
Welfhman could but get a horfe or cow over the 
boundary line, he had only to cry out “ my own,” 
to prevent the claims of his countrymen, for the 
horfeman could not dare to follow, left he fhould be 
hanged. £ 

After the conqueft of Wales by Edward I., the 
baronies marchers were continued, but under regu- 
lations fomewhat different from the former. In the 
reign of Edward IV. they were governed by a lord 
prefident, and a council, confifting of the chief juftice 
of Chefter, and three juftices of the peace of Wales. 
‘In cafes of emergency, other perions were allowed 
to be called in, 

By a ftatute pafled in the reign of Henry VIE, 
the principality and dominion of Wales became for- 
mally annexed to the realm of England; and the 
fanve jurifdiction and government, and a fimilar ad- 
miniftration of juftice, was adopted. All the Welth 
laws, and moft of their peculiar cuftoms and tenures, 

were 
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were by this ftatute entirely abolifhed. By this 
itatute alfo four new counties were made, Radnor- 
fhire, Brecknockfhire, Montgomeryfhire, and Den- 
bighfhire. The marches became annexed partly to 
England, and partly to thefe new counties of Wales. 
The prefident and council of the marches were, 
however, allowed to continue as before, and their 
general court was holden at Ludlow. | 

~ A ftatute, however, was paffed in the year 1689, 
the fecond of William III., after the death of the 
earl of Macclesfield, the laft lord prefident, by which 
the government of the entire principality was divided 
between two peers of the realm, who had the titles 
of lords lieutenant of North and South Wales. From 
this period the marches were entirely abolifhed*. 


. °° Cotton MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum-; Vitehius, C.i. Phil- 
lips’s Shrewfbury, note, p.27. 
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Chirk. — Aquedu&. —Church. — Memoranda of Dr. Sacheverell.—= 
Chirk Cafile, and extenfive View.— Anecdote refpeGing a whim- 
fica! Painting of Piiyll Rhaiadr.—Hifory of Chirk Cajile.— 
Memoranda of Sir Fohn Trevor, formerly Ma,?er of the Rolis.— 
Beautiful Scene at New Bridge.—Ruabon.—Church and Me- 
numents.—Dr. David Powel. . 


Tue village of Chirk is fituated on the brow of a 
hill; and from the numerous coal-works and other 
undertakings in the neighbourhood, it appears to be 
a place of fome bufinefs: 

The Ellefmere canal paffes within half a mile of 
the village, and is carried over the river and vale of 
Ceiriog by a long aqueduét. 

In the church at Chirk there are feveral marble 
monuments in meinory of the Middletons of Chirk 
caftle: the beft of thefe was erected for fir Thomas 
Middleton, one of the commanders in the army of 
the parliament during the civil wars. 


MEMORANDA OF Dr. SACHEVERELL: 


This well known character, whofe hiftory affords 
a ftriking inftance of the folly and madnefs of party, 
4 exalting 
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exalting an obfcure individual, poffefled but of mo- 
derate talents, to the greateft height of popularity, 
was inducted to the living of Chirk in 1709. 
Sacheverell feems to have little talent, learning, 
virtue, or religion. Furious in high church prin- 
ciples, he courted the popular favour by impe- 
tuoufly, and without intermiflion, exerting himfelf 
in the moft outrageous and inflammatory difcourfes 
again{ft the perfons then in power, and againft the 
diffenters, in defence of the doirines of non-refift- 
ance and paflive obedience.—A fermon that he 
preached at St. Paul’s was of. fuch a nature as 
immediately to attract the attention of the public; 
and a fhort time after it was printed, upwards of 
49,000 copies were circulated over the kingdom. 
The clergy in general were ftaunch in his defence, 
and, to filence the rifing difcontent, it was thought 
neceflary for the Houle of Commons to impeach the 
author of high crimes and mifdemeanors. His trial 
was heard in Weftminiter hall, and lafted three 
weeks. During this time Sacheverel was every day 
conveyed thither in a coach, attended by the moft 
tumultuous crowds, who all exprefled the greatest 
concern for his caufe. He was found guilty, but 
{uch was the popular fury againft his enemies, that 
_ the Houfe thought it expedient to proceed no fur- 
ther than merely to fufpend him from preaching 


for three years, onlering his fermon to be publicly 
burnt. 


It 
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It was before the expiration of this period that 
he was prefented with the living of Chirk, for his 
fentence had not precluded him from taking prefers 
ment. In his journey hither he was efcorted through 
the different towns and villages on the road by fuch 
multitudes of people, and treated all the way with 
fuch magnificence, that during the progrefs even of 
our princes fcarcely greater attentions have been 
fhewn.—At Wrexham above two thoufand perfons, 
many of them of family and fortune, met and con- 
ducted him; and in his return to Oxford he was 
brought into Shrewfbury by nearly five thoufand 
korfemen, belides an immenfe concourfe of people 
on foot. - Near Bridgenorth he was met by four 
thoufand perfons on horfeback and three thoufand 
footinen, moft of them wearing in their hats white 
knots edged with gold, and three gilded leaves of 
laurel: the hedges for two. miles from the town 
were drefled with flowers ; and each of the churches 
was adorned with flags and colours ne coft a con- 
fiderablée fum of money. 

Thefe attentions were highly flattering to Eaabe 
verel; but the favour he had thus obtained at length 
fubfided, except at thofe times when the populace 
was ‘momentarily roufed, by his inflammatory dif- 
courfes, to acts of violence againft the principles of 
juftice and good government.—He died:on the 25th 
of June 1724, porisrcnige in the fame fentiments to 
the laft. 


CHirk 
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Cuirk CASTLE 


Ts about a mile and a half from the village. This 

building, like that of Powys, ftill retains a mixture 
of the caftle and manfion. It ftands in an open 
fituation, on the fummit of a confiderable eminence; 
which commands an extenfive view, into /eventeen 
different counties. On the exterior it retains much 
of its primitive afpect. It is a quadrangular ftruc- 
ture, having five towers, one at each corner, and 
the fifth for the gateway, in front. The entrance is_ 
into a fpacious court yard, a hundred and fixty feet 
long, and a hundred broad; and on the eatft fide of 
this there is a handfome colonade. The principal 
apartments are a faloon, a drawing-room, and gal- 
lery ; in the latter of which there isa large colleétion 
of paintings, confifting, however, almoft entirely of 
family portraits. 

In a room adjoining to the alien obferved a 
fingular landfcape, in which Pifyll Rhaiadr, the 
waterfall in Montgomerythire, is reprefented as fal- 
ling into the fea. I afked the caufe of this ftrange 
impropriety, and was informed that the painter was 
a foreign artift; he had been employed by one of 
the Middletons to take a view of that cataract, and 
when the piece was nearly finifhed, it was hinted 
that a few /heep, fcattered in different parts, would 
probably add to its beauty. The painter miftook 
the fuggeftion, and nettled that a perfon whom he 
judged ignorant of the art fhould prefume to inftrua& 

VOL, Il I him, 
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him, replied with confiderable tartnefs, Sista want 
fome /heeps in it? Well, well, I will put you fome 
fbeeps in it”? He foon dafhed out the bottom of the 
picture, and a duced the fea, and feveral /heeps, 
({hips) fome of which are reprefented as lying at 
anchor .clofe to the rocks. 

There, is.jz dungeo: 1 to this caftle, as deep as the 
w walls are high: it is defcended by a flight of forty- 
two ite ian nei building is on the whole low and 
heavy; and wants magnitude to give eonfequence to 

ts appearance. 


History or CHirK CAstTLe. 


The prefent ftruéture was the work of Roger 
Mortimer, the fon of Roger, baron of Wigmore, 
founded on the fite of a very ancient fortrefs called 
Caftell Crogen. 

John, earl of Warren, and Roger Mortimer, were 
appointed guardians to the two fons of Madoc ap 
Griffith, a ftrenuous partifan of Henry Il. and Ed- 
ward I. Vhefe villains murdered their wards, and 
appropriated the eftates to their own ufe. Mor- 
timer’s fhare in the robbery confifted of the lands at 
Plame ey and Chirk, which belonged to the 
youngelt boy. At the latter of thefe places he found 
at politic to erect a place of defence. This he was 
futtered to enjoy with impunity till his death, which 
took place in the tower, after an imprifonment of 
four years and a half, for the commiffion of fome 
other crime. The property was even fuffered to 

con- 
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continue in the family, and his erandfon fold the 
caftle to Richard Fitz Alan, earl of Arundel, whofe 
fon, in the feventh year of Edward HI., was made 
governor, with a confirmation of his father’s grant. 
The Fitz Alans poffeffed it for three generations, 
after which it paffed to Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, in right of his wife, the eldeft fifter of 
Thomas, earl of Arundel. On the duke’s difgrace 
and exile in 1397, it was probably refumed by the 
crown; for it was afterwards granted to Walliam 
Beauchamp, earl of Abergavenny, who had married 
the other fifter of the earl of Arundel. On the 
marriage of the grand-daughter of this nobleman 
with Edward Nevil (afterwards lord Abergavenny), 
it was, in the reign of Henry VI., conveyed into that 
family. After this it became the property of fir 
William Stanley, and on his execution it efcheated 
again to the crown. It was beftowed by queen 
Elizabeth on her favourite, Dudley, earl of Lei- 
efter, on whofe death it became the property of 
lord St. John of Bletfo, whofe fon fold it in 1595 
to fir Thomas Middleton, knight *, in whofe family 
it yet continues. : 

In the civil wars fir Thomas Middleton revolted 
from the parliament, and defended his caftle, till 
one fide, and three of the towers, were thrown 
down by the enemy’s cannon. Thefe he, however, 
rebuilt within twelve months, but at an expence of 
not lefs than eighty thoufand pounds. 


* Camden. Fennant, i. 285, 286. 
& i2 Memo- 
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MeMmMorANDA OF Sir Joun TREVOR- 


About a mile from the village of Chirk is Bryn- 
kinallt, the family feat of the Trevors, defcendants 
of Tudor Trevor. ‘This was the dwelling of fir 
John Trevor, matter of the rolls, and fpeaker of the 
houle of commons, in the reigns of James II. and 
William. . Being a man of confiderable talents, he 
found means to ingratiate himfelf with king James, 
and during his reign obtained fome popularity.— 
He was, however, too fond of money, and this was 
the caufe of his expulfion from the houfe in 1695. 
An act was pafled for creating a fund towards re- 
payment of the debt due to the orphan charity from 
the city of London, and Trevor received from the 
city a purfe of a thoufand guineas, for his fervices in. 
influencing the houfe in their favour; and it was 
believed that he had received from the fame quarter 
other fums to a much greater amount, of which, 
however, no proof could be obtained. He would 
have been impeached by the Houfe of Commons for 
this offence, had the parliament not-been unex- 
pectediy prorogued. He therefore efcaped with no 
further punifhment than his difmiffal and difgrace. 

‘Trevor is faid, among his other qualifications, to 
have been an economift. Of this we have a whim- 
fical anecdote: he one day dined by himfelf at the 
Rolls, and was drinking his wine quietly, when his 
coufin, Roderic Lloyd, was unexpectedly introduced 
to him by the fide door. ‘¢ You rafcal, (faid Trevor 

: te 
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to his fervant), and you have brought my coufin 
Roderic Lloyd, efquire, prothonotary of North 
Wales, marfhal to baron Price, and fo forth, and 
fo forth, up my back ftairs. Take my coufin Roderic 
Lloyd, efquire, prothonotary of North Wales, mar- 
fhal to baron Price, and fo forth, and fo forth; 
you rafcal, take him inftantly back, down my back 
Jfeairs, and bring him up my front fairs.’ Roderic 
in vain remonftrated; and whilft he was conveying 
down one, and up the other ftairs, his honour had 
removed the bottle and glafles *. 

Sir John Trevor died in 1696. 


About two miles from. Chirk, in the road to 
Ruabon, I was much pleafed with a view down a 
woody dell, in thé bottom of which ran the river 
Dee. It was the firft time that I had feen this 
ftream furrounded by thofe romantic features for 
which it is fo juftly celebrated. 

This {cene was interefting, but at 


New BribDcGE. 


About half a mile farther on, it was greatly exceeded. 
Out of the road, about a hundred yards above the 
bridge, fuch a fcene prefented itfelf, that with the 
pencil of a Claude, I could have fketched one of the 
moft exquifite landfcapes the eye ever beheld. The 
river here dafhed along its rugged bed, and its rocky 


#* Yorke’s Royal Tribes, p. 109. 
13 banks 
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banks clad with wood, where every varied tint that 
autumn could afford added to their effect, caft a 
darkening fhade upon the ftream. With the green 
oak, all the different hues of the afh, the elm, and 
the hazel, were intermingled. Above the bridge 
arofe a few cottages furrounded with foliage. The 
evening was calm, and the fmoke, tinged by the 
fetting fun, defcended upon the vale, whilft the 
diftant mountains were brightened by his beams 
into a fine purple. I fat down on the bank of the 
river, and contemplated thefe beauties till the de- 
clinmg fun had funk beneath the horizon, and twi- 
light had begun to fteal over the landfcape, and 
‘blend into one every different fhade of reflection, 
and to cover the whole face of nature with its fober 
grey.—lI forced myfelf away, and purfued my jour- 
ney to Ruabon, my intended refidence for the 
hight. | 


RuABON 


Is a village pleafingly fituated on a rifing ground, 
and has around it the refidences of feveral perfons 
of fortune. I fpent two or three days very agreeably 
in this place, and in little excurfions around the 
neighbourhood. 

The church isa good building : it contains an or- 
gan, an inftrument very unufual in Welfh churches, 
which was given by the late fir Watkin Williams 
Wynne.—At its eait end I obferved a table monu- 
ment of marble, ‘with the date of 1526, in memory - 

of 
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ef John ap Elis Euton, and Elizabeth Clefeley, his 
wife ; 


A tombe, it is right rich and flately made, 
Where two do lye, in ftone and auncient trade. 
The man and wife with fumptuous folemne guife, 
In this rich fort, before the aulter lies *. 


Tis head on creft, and warlike helmet flayes, 

A lion blue, on top thereof comes out : 

On hion’s necke along his legges he layes, 

Two gauntlets white are lying there about. 

An auncient {quire he was, aud of good race, 

As by his armes appeeres in many a place: 

His houfe and lands, not farre from thence, do fhow 
His birth and blood were great, right long ago +. 


' Befides this, there are four other marble monu- 
ments, two of which deferve particular attention. 
‘One of thefe is in memory of the late fir Watkin 
Williams Wynne, and the other of his wife, lady 
Henrietta Williams Wynne. The latter is repre- 
fented by a beautiful figure of Hope, reclining on an 
urn: the infcription is on a pedeftal, within a fer- 
pent with its head and tail united, expreffive of 
eternity. IfIam not deceived in the recollection, 
they are both the workmanfhip of Roubiliac, 


Dr. Davin PowEL, 
The Welth hiftorian, was inftituted to this vicarage 
in the year 1571, and lies buried here.-—He was 
born about the beginning of the reign of queen 


* Not at prefent. + Churchyard. 
i 4 Ehza- 
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Elizabeth; and after he left Oxford, obtained the 
living of Ruabon, and was made a prebendary of 
St. Afaph, Thus rendered eafy and independant 
in his circumftances, he ftudied with great affiduity 
the ancient hiftory of Britain. For this he was well 
qualified by his extenfive acquaintance with the 
Welfh and other languages,—He tranflated into . 
Englifh the Hiftory of Wales written in Welfh of 
Caradoc of Llancarvan; and edited the writings of 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, which he illuftrated, and cor- 
rected by many learned and valuable notes. He 
died in 1590, leaving behind him a large collection 
of ancient manufcripts, | 


far) 
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Excursion FROM RuaBon To BANGOR IscoEp, 


Wynnflay.—T eautiful Scene at Nant y Bele.—Overton.— Conjeéiures 
on the original Planting of Yew Trees in Church Yards.— Bag- 
gor Ifcoed, the oldeft Monaftery in Britain. — Account of Gildgs 
Nennius, and of Tyfilio, the Authors of two very ancient Hiftories 
of Britain. | : | 


From Ruabon, I wandered into the grounds of fir 
Watkin Williams Wynne, baronet, at 


WYNNSTAY. 


Thefe grounds are brought clofe up to the vil- 
lage; they are well wooded, and about eight miles 
in circumference. I obferved here fome immenfely 
large oak, afh, and birch trees: the trunk of one of 
the oaks was near fifty feet in girth in the fmalleft 
part, 

I afcended, by its well-ftaircafe, to the top of a 
handfome, lately erected {tone column, of very con- 
fiderable height, I had entertained hopes that from 
thence I fhould have had a fine view of the fur- 
rounding country, but was difappointed: the prof- 
_ pect was fufficiently extenfive, but in no degree in- 
" terefting. 7 


At 
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At a little diftance from the column there is a 
tolerab'y large pool, ‘The rivulet that fupplies it is 
thrown over fome artificial rock-work, and forms 
not an inelegant cafcade. 

The houfe is deficient both in elegance and uni- 
formity, having been erected at different periods, 
and in different ftiles of archite&ture.—From the 
ancient rampart called Watt’s Dyke, which paffes 
through the grounds, this place was formerly called 
Watt{tay : but, on the marriage of fir John Wynne 
with Jane, the daughter of Eyton Evans, and heirefs 
of this property, he changed its name to fue epace 
He inclofed the park, in the year 1678, with a ftone 
wall for deer, and planted the avenues. Sir John 
died about forty years afterwards, and was buried at 
Ruabon. He bequeathed all his eftates to his re- 
Jative Watkin Williams, afterwards fir Watkin Wil- 
“Hams Wynne, bart., the grandfather of the prefent 
owner. . 

This place was anciently the property and refi- 
dence of Madoc ap Griffith Maelor, the potent lord 
‘of Bromfield, and founder.of Valle Crucis abbey, 
near Llangollen. 


‘Nant y Bsne, ‘ 


“The Dingle of the Martin,’ within the grounds of 
'Wrynnitay, i is a deep and wooded'hellow. ‘The fides 
are precipitous and r rocky ; and the waters of the 
“Dee, which roll along the bottom, are blackened by 
the fhady banks, ond for the Ct, sart concealed 
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from the eye of the obferver, by the thickneis of 
the foliage. In the diftant background, I obferved 
Chirk caftle, and the country around it, clad in 
lively colours ; whilft, to the weftward, I had a 
view of Caftell Dmas Bran, crowning the fummit of 
its fteep. The whole vale of Llangollen, as far as 
the town, lay nearly in a ftraight line, and was 
richly varied with wood, rock, and pafture. he 
feene was clofed in the horizon by the far diftant 
Britifh Alps, which bounded the fight.—From this 
ftation I proceeded along the bank of the Dee, 
clambering over hedges and ditches, till I found 
miyfelf at Pen y Llan, the feat of Mr. Lloyd, whence 
Thad another charming view of the country. 


I returned to Ruabon, and rambled from thence 
to Bangor I{coed, Bangor under the Wood, a village 


about ten miles diftant. In this excurfion I pailed 
through 


OVvERTON, 


A picturefque little village, feated on an eminence at 
afmall diftance from the Dee. Near the bridge I 
had another fine profpeét along this romantic {tream. 

In the churchyard I faw feveral. fine old yew trees. 
Thefe, from their fize and beauty, have been ac- 
counted among the wonders of Wales.—If the 
poems of Offian can be confidered as authority, 
the cuftom of planting yews in burying-places was 
adopted in avery remote period. He thus fpeaks 

BAe of 
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of two lovers :—~“* Here refts their duft, Cuthullin; 
thefe lonely yews fprang from their tomb, and fhade 
then from the ftorm.’—A fhort inquiry into the 
origin of this cuftom may deferve attention, 

Were they planted to protect the churches from 
ftorms? 

By a ftatute paffed in the thirteenth year of Ed- 
ward I., which fettles the property of trees in church- 
yards, it is {tated that trees were-often planted “ to 
defend the force of the wind from hurting the 
church.”” This remark, however, feems, by the 
context, only to apply to fuch trees as were adapted 
to the repairs of the church and chancel; which 
were therefore ordered to be cut down for no other 
purpofe. The growth of yews is much too flow to 
allow us to fuppofe that they could be intended as 
any protection to the buildings; and if we could 
overcome this objection, we ought to find them 
more generally adopted, and in great numbers in 
_ each churchyard, to be rendered of extenfive ufe. 

Were they playted to furnifh bow-ftaves? 

Our ancient legiflators do not appear to haye 
ordered any plantations of yews for this purpole ; 
although there are various laws which encourage 
archery, and even enter into minute particulars re- 
lative to bows and arrows. On the contrary, our 
old laws, although full of complaints of the fcarcity 
and dearnefs of bow-ftaves, inftead of directing the 
cultivation of the yew at home, oblige merchants to 
import materiaJs for bows from abroad,—aA ftatute 


of 
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of the twelfth of Edward IV., recites that the king 
had perceived, by a petition from the Commons, 
the great fearcity and exceflive price of bow-ftaves, 
Whereby the practice of archery was greatly dif- 
continued and almoft loft :.it is therefore ordained 
that “‘ every merchant ftranger, that fhall convey into 
this land any mefchandize of the city or country 
of Venice, or of any other city, town, or country; 
from whence any fuch bow-ftaves have been before 
this time brought, fhall bring at the fame time four 
bow-fltaves for every ton of fuch merchahdize, on 
pain of forfeiture to the king of fix fhillings and 
eight-pence for every bow-ftaif fhort.”"— Another 
flatute, of the firft of Richard HI., informs us, that 
upon the bowyers reprefenting, that “‘ in times paft 
good and able ftuff of bow-ftaves had been brought 
into this realm as well by Englifh merchants as 
ftrangers, whereby the inhabitants, bowyers, might 
competently live upon fuch ftuff, which they bought 
at 4os. the hundred, or 46s. 8d. at the moft ;”? but 
which ‘then, by the feditious confederacy of the 
Lombards, who frequented the ports of this realm, 
were at the outrageous price of eight pounds a hun- 
dred; fo that’in fhort time this realm was hike to 
fail, as well of ftuff of artillery, as of workmen 
thereof ;—it was ordered, that no merchant of Ve- 
nice, nor other which ufed to repair unto this realm 
with merchandizes of thofe parts, fhould bring into 
this realm any fuch merchandizes, unlefs he bring 
at the lame time ten bow-ftaves, good and able 


tuff, 
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ftuff, with every butt of malmfey, and with every 
butt of tire, on forfeiture of thirteen fhillings and 
eight-pence for every butt of fuch wines, and for 
each bow-ftaff fhort—Even fo lately as the thir- 
- teenth year of Elizabeth, the fiatute of the twelfth 
of Edward IV. was ordered to be duly put into 
execution ; and that all merchants ftrangers, ufing 
to bring wares into this realm from the eaftern 
countries, as well as from the feventy-two Hanfe 
towns, fhould thenceforth be comprized and meant 
under the name of fuch merchants as were bound™ 
by the faid flatutes. This aét recites that archery 
was a fingular defence of the realm, and an occafion 
not only of many noble victories, but a very whole- 
fome exercife.—Thus it appears that this country 
ever depended on the imported bow-itaves for their 
beit and moti valuable bows, which would not have 
been the cafe if our church-yards had been planted, 
afid well {tocked with yew-trees, for this purpofe. 
On further inguiry, it appears that the Enghith yew 
was of very inferior goodnejs ; and our brave archers, 
who were the giory of the nation, and the terror of 
its enemies, were compelled to have recourfe to fo- 
reign materials.—In the “ A& for Bowyers,” of the 
eighth of Elizabeth, the prices of bows are thus 
fettled : te 

. Bows meet for men’s fhooiing, elas outlandifo yew, of belt 
fort, were to bear no greater price than 6s. 8d. each. 

Bows meet for men’s ‘fhooting of fecond fort, 3s. 4d. 

Bows of a coarfer fort, called livery bows, 25. 
- ‘Bows of Englifh pew, 25. 


a) ae 


Thus 
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Thus we fee that bows of Englith yew were only 
equal in value to the moft inferior of the foreign 
ones; and they feem rather to have been ufed for 
domeftic exercife and practice, than to be relied on 
for deeds of valour in the field of battle. But fup- 
pofe the trees planted even for this purpofe, we 
cannot conceive it poflible that all our ftatutes 
would have been filent on the fubject; and we 
fhould undoubtediy have had much more confider- 
able remains of them than now occur. — 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his Urn Burial, fays, * it 
may adinit conjecture, whether the planting of yew 
trees in ahiuteli: -yards, had not its original from 
ancient ficral rites, or as an emblem of refurrec- 
tion, from its perpetual verdure.”’ 

An intelligent writer has remarked, that in this 
country there was formerly a proceffion (as in Ca- 
tholic countries there {till is) on Palm Sunday, in 
memory of the entrance of Chrift into Jerufalem, 
where branches of palm-trees were ftrewed in his 
way. We have authority that palms were borne m 
the procefiion with us till the reign of Edward VI. 
An old m whe fates, that in this sirens from 
want of clive, that “ berith greene leves,”’ palm was 
ufed to be carried in its ftead. Bee 1 thefe intima- 
tions it is as, that fomething green, called palm, 
was carried in procefiion on Palm Sunday, which is 
fometimes fo early in the year as the 15th of March, 
and never later than the 18th of April, when very 
few plants are in leat: and in fome church-yards in 


¢aft 
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éaft Kent the yew-trees aie to this day called palms: 
It is therefore more than probable that the palms 
were no other than the branches of yew-trees, 
which are not only always green, but ufually im 
bloom about this time; and one or two trees, the 
number ufually found in each church-yard, would 
be amply fufiicient for the purpofe *. 

Yew-trees may alfo have been confidered emble: 
inatical of the {tate of mankind. The leaves having 
a moft poifonous quality, may have been thought 
reprefentative of mortality; whilft the durable fo- 
fiage, and the long period through which they 
flourith, of two or three centuries, are not unaptly 
fignificant of immortality and eternity. 


Bancor Iscorp 


Is fomiewhat more than two miles beyond Overton. 
It is ftuated on the banks of the Dee, which here 
flows under an elegant {tone bridge of five arches. 

. Vhis place has its chief celebrity from having 
been the fite of the moft ancient monaftery in Bri- 
tain, founded, as the old writers affert, by Lucius, 
the fon of Coel, and firft Chriftian king of Britain, 
fomewhat prior to the year 1¢ot. Lucius formed 


* Gent. Mag. vol. 49. 

+ Speed’s Chronicle, i. 207. According to the account left 
us by Rowlands, Lucius was converted to the Chriftian faith 
from the preaching of Timothy, the fon of Claudia Ruffinay 
a Britith female of diftin@tion, who had been a difciple of St. 


Paul Mona Antiqua, 178. 
2 it 
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it an univerfity, for the increafe of learning, and 
the prefervation of the Chriftian faith in this realm ; 
and it produced for an age fo unenlightened many 
learned men. It is faid by fome writers to have 
been converted imto a monaftery about the year 
530 by Cynwyl or Congelus, who was created the 
firft abbot *. Others fay that Pelagius the monk, a - 
native of Wales, who had {tudied here in his youth, 

after having travelled through France, Italy, Egypt, 

Syria, and various other countries, was made a 

bifhop, and on his return to England converted 

this houfe f. 

The monaftery of Bangor was rich in manu- 
fcripts, and univerfally celebrated for its valuable 
library: and Speed flates, that from its great age, 
and the number of its learned men, it was acknow- 
ledged to be the parent of all the other monafteries 
im the world. E 

At the arrival of Auguftine, who was miflioned 
about 596, from pope Gregory I., to convert the 
Englifh Saxons to Chriftianity, this monaftery ap-. 
pears to have been in a very flourifhing ftate. There 
were at this time as many as 2400 monks: a hun- 
dred of thefe, in turns, paffed one hour in devotion, 
fo that the whole twenty-four hours of every day 
were employed in facred dutiest.. Bede fays there 


* Jones’s Welfh Bards, p. it. | 
+ Holinthed, i. 26.148. Rowlands, 179. Some writers have 
afferted that Pelagius was never in this kingdom. 
{ Speed, 1. 206, 
MMOL. 1. kK . were 
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were juft fo many, that being divided into feven 
parts, each of thefe contained three hundred men, 
which, with their proper rulers, pafled their time 
alternately in prayer and labour *. 

The monks of Bangor were diffenters from the 
Romifh church; and, on a conference betwixt 
Auguftine and its governors, the imperious monk 
demanded of them that they fhould keep the feaft 
of Eafter at the fame time the papifts did; that they 
fhould adminifter baptifm according to the cere- 
monies of the church of Rome; and “ preach the 
word of life with him and his feilows.” In other 
things, he faid, they would be allowed to retain 
their ancient cuftoms, infolently concluding, that 
“* if they would not accept of peace with their 
brethren, they fhould receive war from their ene- 
mies, and by them, without referve, fhould fuffer 
death t.”” They refufed obedience to his injune- 
tions, and refolutely maintained the original rites of 
their, church. Shortly after this pericd followed 
the dreadful maffacre of above twelve hundred of 
the monks by Ethelfrid, king of Northumbria, at 
the memorable battle of Chefter. This unmanly 
flaughter the Britifh annals and fongs afcribe to the 
inftigations of Auguftine. 

Not long after this event the monaftery ieee 
neglected, and went entirely to decay. William of 
Malm{bury, who lived fhortly after the Norman con- 


* Bede, lib. ii.c. 2.°p. 111-113.” Holinthed, i. 15. 
+ Holinhhed, i. 103. : 
S queft, 
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queft, aflerts, that even in his time, there remained 
only fome relics of its ancient magnificence: there 
were, he fays, fo many ruined churches, and fuch 
immenfe heaps of rubbifh, as were not elfewhere to 
be found *.—Leland fays of it, in the reign of 
Henry VIUII., that its fite was in a fertile valley on 
the fouth fide of the Dee; but that the river having 
fince changed its courfe, then ran nearly through 
the middle.of the ground on which it ftood. The 
extent of its walls, he fays, was equal to that of the 
walls round a town; and the two gates, the names © 
of which had been handed down by tradition, had 
been half a mile afunder. Within the memory of 
perfons then living, the bones of the monks, and 
pieces of their clothes, had been ploughed up, in 
the cultivation of the ground, as well'as pieces of 
fquared ftones, and fome Roman money f. 


Gitpas Nennlus, 


A difciple of Elbod, bifhop of North Wales, was 
abbot of Bangor in the feventh century. This early 
writer was the author of a hiftory of the Britons in 
Latin, copies of which are yet extant. All the copies 
in the public libraries under the name of Nennius, - 
Gildas Minor, Gildas Nennius, &c. owing to the 
1enorance of tranfcribers, are, however, faid to. be 
extremely inaccurate.—This hiftory, with feveral 
others, was publifhed by Dr. Gale in 1691; but his 


* Scriptores poft Bedam, 294. + Leland’s ltin. v. 30. 
K 2 copy 
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copy was very incorrect, and the notes and various 
readings, it is faid,tend more toconfound than inftruq, 
The editor left alfofeveral parts of the work unpublifh- 
ed, on account of the fa¢ts there related being found 
in the hiftory written by Ranulph Higden, an author 
five hundred years fubfequent to Nennius. This 
was improper, and, to the charatter of Nennius, un- 
juft.—Some hiftorians have fuppofed that the work 
was commenced by Gildas, the author of the epiftle 
<¢ De Excidio Britannia,” and that it was only con- 
tinued by Nennius; for it is quoted under the name 
of Gildas by Tyfilio, and many of the Englith hif- 
torians. In the preface Nennius declares it to be 
his own entire compofition, from traditions, writings, 
and ancient Britifh monuments, as well as from the 
works of foreign authors.—It appears that the name 
of this writer, before he became abbot, was Gildas, 
but on his preferment he took that of Nennius. The 
latter, therefore, was probably only his ecclefiaftical 
name; and the various titles af Gildas Nennius, Gildas 
Minor, Gildas Sapiens, &c. appear to have been intend- 
ed, by the tranicribers, to diftinguifh his work from 
the works of Gildas ap Law, the North Briton. This 
circumftance obtained for him by Polydore Virgil, 
and others, the appellation of Pfeudo Gildas, or 
The Falfe Gildas, without the leaft apparent confi- 
deration that there might haye been two ancient 
writers of the fame name. 
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TyYsILio. 

While I am {peaking of the monaftery of Bangor, 
and its eminent men, I ought by no means to leave 
this writer unnoticed. Tyfilio was a Britifh bifhop, 
the fon of Brochwel Yfythroc, prince of Powis, and 
was nearly contemporary with Nennius. He was 
the author of a Britifh hiftory intitled Brut y Bren 
hinoedd, or the traditions of the Britifh bards. It 
commences with the defcent of the Trojan colony, 
and ends with the reign of Cadwaladr, the laft king 
of the Britons. This hiftory, about the year 1150, 
fell into the hands of Galfrid Arthur, or Geoffry, 
archdeacon of Monmouth, and afterwards bifhop of 
‘St. Afaph, who tranflated it into Latin, inferting in 
his tranflation all the monkifh fables that he could 
collect. In this ftate the work took the name of the 
tranflator, and has fuffered the moft violent abufe 
by all the Englifh, fince the time of Camden, that 
have written on the Britith hiftory, and by various 
French and Dutch writers. This, however, has 
been done without any acquaintance with the origi- 
nal work in the Britifh language, which is eflentially 
different from the tranflation both in general matter, 
and in the ftatement of facts. 
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CHAP. XIV.. 


RuaBon To WREXHAM. 


Erddig.—Wrexham.—Church and Monuments.— Anecdote of Eliht 
; Yale.—Wrexham Fair.—Trade and ManufaGories. 


I terr Ruabon, and proceeded on my journey 
towards Wrexham. In order to pafs through the 
grounds of Erddig, belonging to Philip Yorke, efq.* 
I left the carriage-road, and went along a foot-path, 
over the meadows on the right. I obferved con- 
fiderable tafte difplayed at Erddig, but all the efforts 
of art are fo infinitely inferior to the majeftic opera- 
- fapns of nature, which I had lately feen in fo much 
variety, that I cannot fay I derived much pleafure 
from thefe grounds.—Watt’s Dyke runs through 
them; and not far diftant is the fragment of a wall, 
‘conjectured to have been part of a Roman fort. 


WREXHAM 


Is a populous market town, and of fuch fize and 
confequence as to have obtained the appellation of 
the metropolis of North Wales. The ftreets and 


*- The author of a valuable hiftory of the Five Royal Tribes 
of North Wales. 
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buildings are in general goods and the adjacent 
country is fo beautiful, as to have induced many 
families to fix their refidence in its vicinity, The 
centre ftreet, in which the market is held, is of 
confiderable length, and of unufual width for an 
ancient town. The common hall is a latge and 
convenient building. This place was known to our 
Saxon anceftors by the name of Wrightefham, or 
Wrightlefham. A few centuries ago it was noted 
as the refort of buckler, or fhield makers *. 

The church was formerly collegiate, and is yet a 
moft elegant ftru€ture. On the exterior it is richly 
ornamented with gothic fculpture. The tower, 
which is about a hundred and forty feet in height, 
is particularly beautiful. On three of its fides there » 
have been ftatues as large as life, of no fewer than 
thirty faints: two have been deftroyed by falling 
from their niches. Mifs Seward, in her verfes on 
‘Wrexham, has finely expreffed the elegance of this 
building: 

Her hallow’d temple there religion thews, 
That erft with beauteous mafefty arofe, 
In ancient days, when gothic art difplay’d 
Her fanes in airy elegance array’d, 


Whofe namelefs charms the Dorian claims effacey | 
Corinthian {plendor aad Ionic grace. 


* « Wrexham, truly called Wrightletham, is the only market 
fown of Welth Maelor, having a goodly church collegiate: there 
Jongith no prebendes to it, though it be collegiated. There be 
- fum merchauntes and good bokeler makers,” A-sland’s Itin. 
Vv. 32. 
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The interior of the church is plain, but exceed- 
ingly neat, being devoid of the load of ornaments 
common in gothic churches. It contains, among 
‘other monuments, two of the elegant workmanfhip 
.of Roubiliac.. One of thefe, having the date of © 
4747, was erected to the memory of Mary, the 
daughter of fir Richard Middleton. A female figure 
4s reprefented in the act of burfting from the tomb: 
‘the countenance is truly angelic, and the mixture of 
furprize and admiration is fo delicately, and at the 
fame time fo firmly exprefied, that after gazing for 
fome moments ftedfaftly on the face, I could almoft 
-have fancied it more than ftone. The fainted maid, 


Amid the burfting tomb 
~ Hears the laft trumpet fhrill its murky gloom, 
~~ With fmile triumphant over death and time, 
Lifts the rapt eye, and rears the form fublime. 


Againit the wall, an ancient pyramid, a building, 
from its folidity, calculated to refit the efforts of time, 
is reprefented as falling into ruin. The ridiculous 
little figure blowing the trumpet might have, been 
omitted without any derogation from the merit of 
the feulpture. On the whole, however, it is fo un- 
commenly beautiful, as to demand the admiration 
of every lover of the art—The other piece of 
Roubiliac’s performance, is a medallion containing 
two profile faces of the reverend Thomas Middletony 
and Arabella his wife.—-Nearly oppofite to the for- 
‘mer of thefe monuments there is a recumbent fictire 
Al a, * of 


- 
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of Hugh Bellot; of the ancient family of Morton in 
Chefhire. He was bifhop of Bangor, was after- 
wards tranflated to the fee of Chefter, and died in 
the year 1596. Bellot was one of thofe divines 
who adhered to the monaftic aufterities long after 
both law and cuftom had rendered them unnecef- 
fary: during the whole of his life he would never 
admit a female into his family *.—There is under 
the belfry an antique monument, which was fome 
years ago difcovered in the ground by the workmen 
who dug for a foundation for the iron gates of the 
church-yard. The figure is of a knight in complete 
armour; his feet reft on fome kind of animal, and 
round his fhield there is an me dele but this is at — 
prefent illegible. 

The altar-piece is a fine painting of the inftitution 
of the facrament. It was brought from Rome, and 
given to the church by Elihu Yale, efq. a native of 
America, who went on fpeculation to the Eaft Indies. 
Of this perfon, it is recorded by one of the travellers 
in India, that he ordered his groom to be hanged 
for having ridden his horfe on a journey of two or 
three days for the fake of his health: he was tried 
for this crime in the Englifh courts, and efcaped 
with a high pecuniary punifhment{. He died in 
London in the year 1721, but was int:rred. in this 
church-yard with the following infcription on his 
tomb: 

*.Vdrke, 22) 

+ Harris’s ColleGion of Voyages and ‘eon iNO¥7. 

Born 
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Born in America, in Europe bred, 

In Afric travelled, and in Afia wed ; , 
Where long he liy’d and thriv’d—in London dead. 
Much good, fome ill he did, fo hope all’s even, 
And that his foul through mercy’s gone to Heaven ! 
You that furvive and read this tale, take care 

For this moft certain exit to prepare, 

Where bleft in peace, the actions of the juft 

Smell fweet, and bloffom in the filent duft. 


The prefent church at Wrexham was finifhed, 
except the tower, before the year 1472: the latter, 
from a date that there is upon it, does not feem to 
have been completed till about thirty-four years 
afterwards. In 1647, during the civil wars, this 
wwenerable building was ufed for fome time as a 
prifon, and feveral of the committee-men were con- 
fined in it by the parliament’s foldiers, who had 
mutined for want of pay *. 

_. At this town there is a noted annual fair, held 
in the month of March, which lafts nine. days. 
This is frequented by traders from various, and 
‘even very diftant parts of the kingdom, ‘The com- 
modities brought by the Welfh people are chiefly 
‘flannels, linen, linfey-woolfey, and*horfes and cattle 
jn abundance. Traders from other parts bring Irth 
linen, Yorkthire and woollen cloths, and Manchefter 
and Birmingham goods of all kinds. For the accom- 
-modation of thofe who have goods to fell,there are 
two fquares, or areas, furnifhed with little fhops or 
booths tf. 


* Whitelock, 243. 4+ Aikin’s Manchefter. 
The 
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The two principal inns are the Eagles and the 
Red Lion, both good houfes. At the former I had 
excellent accommodations, and experienced the moft 
obliging treatment. 

In the neighbourhood of Wrexham there are 
feveral manufaétories of military inftruments; and 


in particular a large cannon foundery not far from 
the town. 
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CHAP... XV. 


Excursion rromM Wrexuam To Hott. 


“illage of Holt.-~ Cajlle.—Hiftory of the Cafile. 


From Wrexham I made an excurfion to Holt, an 
obfcure village on the weft bank of the Dee, about 
fix miles diftant. This was once a market town, 
and a place of fome confequence; and it ftill con- 
tinues to be governed by a mayor and aldermen. 
The former is ufually fome gentleman of refpecta- 
bility who refides in the neighbourhood.—The town 
‘was incorporated in the year 1410, by a charter of 
Thomas earl of Arundel, which, however, reftriéts 
_ the burgeffes from being Welfhmen:—the charter 
runs in this fingular form: “‘ To the burgeffes of 
our town, and to their heirs and fucceflors, being 
Englifhmen.” This arofe, no doubt, from the ha- 
tred which the lords marchers entertained towards 
the Welfh people, on account of the infurre¢tion 
of their hero Glyndwr, at that time fearcely fup- 
prefied *. 

This place has alfo the name of Lyons. The 
caftle was anciently called Caftrum Leonis, which 


* Pennant, i. 210. 


appel- 
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appellation Camden conjectures to have been de- 
rived from the Roman twentieth legion having been 
ftationed at a little diflance higher up, and on the 
other fide of the river. 
The two villages of Holt and Farndon are divided 
enly by the Dee, and have a communication by a 
_ very ancient bridge of ten arches.—All the fcenery 
of this neighbourhood is flat and unpleafant. The 
Dee flows through meadows, without any of tha 
beauty or grandeur of rocks, or foliage, that adorn 
its banks in the more mountainous parts of the 
country. 
| Hout CasTLe 
Was fituated clofe to the river, and defended on 
three fides by a moat forty or fifty yards wide, cut 
out of the folid rock: the prefent remains confiik 
of little elfe than rock, for this originally feems to 
have formed the firft eight or ten yards of the 
caftle. The ftone ufed in the building appears to 
have been that obtained in making the moat.—The 
fortrefs confifted of five baftions, of which four 
were round, and the remaining one, facing the 
riyer, f{quare. The entrance was by a drawbridge 
on the weft fide. So little of the mafonry is left, 
that in the prefent ftate it is impoffible to form any 
idea of its ancient ftreneth, The fiteis by no means. 
extenfive; and as it ftcod on a piece of ground level 
-awith the town, it muft have had its principal ftrength 
in the deep and perpendicular fides of its moat. 
The 
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The lands of Holt and Chirk, in the reign of 
Henry III., and the commencement of the reign of 
Edward I. were the property of Madoc ap Griffith, 
a native of Wales who had efpoufed the Englifly 
caufe. On the death of Madoc, two fons were left, 
both of them under age; and Edward gave one of 
them to the guardianfhip of John, earl of Warren *, 
and the other to the care of Roger Mortimer, the 
fon of lord Mortimer of Wigmore. To the former 
boy belonged the lordihip of Bromfield and Yale, 
in which Holt ftands, and the caftle of Dinas Bran ; 
and to the other the property of Chirk and Nan- 
heudwy.—The villainous guardians, to difburthen 
themfelves of their charge, and get poffeffion of the 
eftates of the children, caufed them both to be mur- 
dered. Their inhumanity, fo far from meeting its 
juft reward, was freely pardoned by Edward, who 
came in for a fhare of the fpoil. He confirmed to 
Warren the caftle of Dinas Bran, and the lordfhip 
of Bromfield and Yale; to Mortimer he gave the 
property of Chirk; and the caftle and demefnes of 
Caergwrle, or Hope, he referved to himfelf. War- 
ren and Mortimer immediately began to fecure their 
poffeffions by erecting on them places of defence. 
The latter built Chirk caftle, and Warren com- 


°® Camden is wrong in ftating that John earl of Warren 
-was guardian to * Madoc, a Britifh prince ;”” as it was the /ox 
of Madoc that had been entrufted to his protection. 


menced 
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menced this fortrefs, but dying foon afterwards, it 
was finihed by his fon *. 

In the ninth year of Edward IL, John earl War- 
ren, the grandfon of the founder, having no iffue, 
gave this caftle, with that of Dinas Bran, and the 
lordihip of Bromfield, to the king. He was foon 
after divorced from his wife, and he obtained a 
regrant of them to himfelf, and Matilda de Nereford, 
his miftrefs, for life, with remainders to his ifle- 
gitimate children, and their heirs. Matilda was the 
laft furvivor, and therefore at her death, in the fol- 
lowing reign, the property reverted to the crown. 
It was, not long afterwards, given to Edward Fitz 
Alan, earl of Arundel, who had married the fifter 
of the late owner, In this family it remained for 
three generations; but on the execution of Richard 
it appears to have been forfeited to the crown. 
When, in 1399, after this event, Holt caftle was 
delivered to the duke of Hertford, there were found 
in it jewels to. the value of two hundred thoufand 
marks, and a hundred thoufand marks in money. 
Vhefe- had been depofited there, as a place of fafe 
eultody, by the unfortunate Richard Il. previoufly 
to his expedition into Ireland f. 

The eftates and title were reftored in the fuc- 
ceeding reign, and they once again efcheated to the 
crown. Henry VII, granted them to fir William 


* Gibfon’s Camden, 682. Ayloff’s Rotuli Walliz, &r. 


Powel, 213. Carte, it. 193.. Pennant, i. 217. Yorke, 63. 
¢ Holinfhed, ti. 500. 


Stanley; 
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Stanley; but on his execution refumed them, and 
took in this caftle plate and money to the value 
of above forty thoufand marks, which Stanley had 
obtained from the plunder of Bofworth Field *. 
The lordfhip of Bromfield and Yale afterwards 

became the property of Henry Fitzroy, duke of 
Richmond, the natural fon of Henry VHI.; and in 
the reign of Edward VI., of Thomas Seymour, 
brother to the protector Somerfet, who formed here 
a magazine of military {tores. On his execution it 
once more fell to the crown f. 

_ During the civil wars Holt caftle was garrifoned 
for the king, but in 1643 was feized by the parlia- 
ment. It was afterwards retaken, and in February 
1645-6 was again befieged by the parliament’s forces. 
‘Fhe governor, fir Richard Lloyd, defended it for 
more than a month with the utmoft bravery, but 
was at length compelled to furrender. Towards 
the end of this year this caftle, with four others, was 
difmantled by order of the parliament f. 


The lordfhip of Bromfield and Yale is at prefent 
the property of the crown; and fir Watkin Wil. 
liams Wynne, bart. is the {teward. 

The inhabitants of Holt contribute with thofe of 
Ruthin and Denbigh, towards fending a member ta 
parliament, 


* Fuller’s Worthies cf Wales, 34. t Pennant, i. 2 19 
{ Whitelock, 77. 192. 197. 231. 
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Romantic Glen. —Caergwrile. —-Hiftory of Caergwrle Caftle.— Mold. 
—Church.—Hiftory of Mold Ca/ile.—~- Account of Maes Garmon, 
and the * Alleluia’? Vidory. 


Asxour five miles from Wrexham I paffed through 
a romantic glen, which would have had confiderable 
picturefque effect, if this had not been deftroyed by 
feveral white-wafhed cottages obtruding themfelves 
on the fight from among the trees. A little beyond 
this fcene I pafled a neat bridge of a fingle arch, 
which appeared very beautiful, accompanied by the 
-ruftic cottages overfhadowed with trees on the bank 
of the ftream.—The country I now journied through 
was fomewhat mountainous ; but beyond this vale it 
_ became again flat and unintereftine. — pete 


CAERGWRLE 


—Comes right now to paffe my pen, 
With ragged waulles, yea all to rent and torne 
As though it had been never knowne to men, 
Or careleffe left, as wretched thing forlorn ; 
Like beggar bare, as naked as my nail, 

It lies along, whofe wrecke doth none bewayle *. 


* Churchyard’s Worthines of Wales, 122. 
VOL. I. L Caer 
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Caergwrle, like Holt, was once a flourifhing town, 
but it is dwindled into an infignificant village.—Its 
parifh church is about a mile diftant. 

There is good reafon for fuppofing that Caergwrle 
was a Roman ftation, probably an outpoft to Deva. 
Camden difcovered here an hypocauft, hewn out of 
the folid rock, fix yards and a quarter long, five 
yards broad, and fomewhat more than half a yard 
in height. On fome of the tiles were infcribed the 
letters LEGIO Xx., which feem to point out the 
founders. This is further corroborated by the name 
of the place. Caer gawr lle, the camp of the great 
legion; Gawr lle being the name by which the Bri- 
tons diftinguifhed the twentieth legion *. 


The cafle ftood on the fummit of a high rock. 
Its prefent remains are very inconfiderable; they 
are, however, fu‘ficient to indicate that it could never 
have been a fortrefs of any great importance f. 

The founder has not been afcertained ; but from 
its conftruction it has been evidently of Britith origin. 
—In the reign of Edward I. we find it poflefled by 
the Englith crown, for that monarch beftowed it, 
along with the lordfhip of Denbigh, on David, the 
brother to prince Llewelyn. Whilft in his hands, 


* Gibfon’s Camden, 688. Pennant, 1. 432. 
+ « The town of Hope, now decayed, was fumtime burgefid 
and privileged, and ys caulled in Walfch Cairgorles. Ther 
_ ftond yet grete waulles of a caftle fet on an hylle, wher be diggid 
good mill ftones of a blue grit.” Leland’s Itin, v. 38. 
Roger 
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Roger de Clifford, jufticiary of Chefter, cut down 
the adjacent woods, and endeavoured to wreft the 
_ caftle from its owner: this, however, he was pre- 
vented from doing by the timely interference of the 
king.—When David, in 1282, infidioufly took up 
arms with his brother again{t his former benefactor, 
he left a garrifon of fome ftrength in the caftle; 
but it was befieged by a divifion of the Englifh 
army, and was fhortly afterwards furrendered to 
them *. 

In the preceding account of Holt I have remarked 
that Caergwrle caftle was excepted from the grant 
which was made to John earl of Warren of the 
property of one of the children of Madoc ap Grif- 
fitht. Edward’ annexed it, with the tract of land 
in which it is fituated, to Flintfhire: it continued to 
form a part of this county till Henry VIII. feparated, 
and added it to the county of Denbigh. It was, 
however, not long afterwards reftored to its proper 
county. , 

Edward I. after the furrender of the garrifon that 
David left in it, gave the caftle to his confort, 
Eleanor, from whom it acquired the name of Queen 
Hope. She lodged here in her journey to Caernar- 
von; and either during her abode in the caftle, or 
very fhortly afterwards, it was by fome accident fet 
on fire, and burnt {. 


* Powel, 350. ft Carte, ii. 193. 
t Camden. Yorke, 63. 


. L 2 Ia 
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In the firfk year of the fucceeding reign, this 
caftle and manor were granted to John de Crom: 
_ well, on condition that at his own expence he fhould 
repair the caftle *.—Some years afterward they were 
given to fir John Stanley. 


The town of Hope received its firft charter from 
Edward thé Black Prince, in the year 1351. By 
this charter it-is direGted that the conftable of the 
cattle for the time being fhould alfo be the mayor, 
and he was to choofe annually from the burgefles 
two perfons as bailifis—All the privileges which 
the inhabitants enjoyed from this charter were after- 
wards confirmed by Richard I].—Caergwrle and 
Hope, in conjunction with Flint, Caerwys, Rhydd- 
fan, and Overton, fend a member to parliament ip 


Mouip 


fs a fmall market town, confifting principally of one 
long and wide ftreet. | 

The church is a neat building, ornamented: alk 
round the top of the outfide walls with gothic car- 
.. vings of animals, ‘The body was erected in the 
reien of Henry VII., but the tower is of more 
modern date. ‘The pillars in the interior are light 
_and elegant, and its whole appearance was excced- 
ingly neat. There is a good monument of Richard 
Davies, efq. of Llanerch, who died in the year 1728. 


* Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 44. + Pennant, i. 435. 


He. 
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He is reprefented in an upright attitude, but, un- 
fortunately, the figure has loft its nofe from an 
accidental {tone thrown through the window.—The 
epitaph on Dr. William Wynne of Tower, fome 
time fellow of All Souls college Oxford, who died 
in the year 1776, deferves a place here, not from 
its eccentricity, fo much as its recording an example 
of an exprefs direction againft interment within the 


walls of the church, which ought to be generally 
followed’: | 


In conformity to ancient ufage ; 
from a proper regard to decency, 
and a concern for the health of his 
fellow-creatures, he was moved to give 
particular dire€tions for being buried 
in the adjoining church-yard, 
and not in the church. 

And as he {corned flattering of others 
while living, he has taken care to prevent 
being flattered himfelf when dead, 
by caufing this {mall memorial to be 


fet up in his life time. 
God be merciful to me a_finner. 


There is alfo in this church an ancient cenotaph 
to the memory of Robert Warton, or Parfew, who 
was abbot of Bermondfey, but in 1536 was tran{- 
lated to the fee of St. Afaph. He was interred at 
Hereford, but having been a confiderable benefactor 
to the church of Mold, this cenotaph was erected as 
a grateful memorial of his beneficence. 


L.3 * Moip 


: 
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Mo.tp CASTLE.’ 


From the church-yard a lofty mount called the 
Bailey Hill, was pointed out to me as the fite of the 
 caftle*. Of the building there are not now, I 
believe, the fmalleft remains. ‘The hill was planted 
on its fummit, and round the bottom, with larches, 
firs, and other evergreens. 

The caftle appears to have been founded during 
the reign of William Rufus, by Robert Montalt, 
the fon of the high fteward of Chefter. From him 
the place received its name of Mont Alt, or De 
Monte Alto fT. 

In the year 1144 it was feized and demolifhed by 
Owen Gwynnedd, prince of Wales, and in little 
more than a century it.appears to have feveral times 
changed owners. At length, in 1267, Griflith ap 
Gwenwynwyn wrelted it from the hands of the 
Englifh, and again deftroyed it}. It was foon re- 
built, and reftored to the barons of Montalt.—In 
1327, the laft baron having no iflue, conveyed it to 
Ifabel, the queen of Edward II., for lite, with -re- 


* <¢ At the north end of Byly ftreate, appere ditches and 
hilles, yn token of an auncient caftel, or bnilding there. It is 
now called Mont Brenebyly.’”? Leland’s Itin. v. 35. 

+ This was alfo applicable to the elevated fituation of the 
caftle, and was fynonymous with the Welfh name 7 Wyddgriig. 
See Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 527. 

t Powel, 199. 326, Matt. Paris, 576. Matt. Weftm. igo. 
Holinfhed, i, 236. Wynne, 279. 

: 4 mainder 
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‘mainder to John of Eltham, a younger brother of 
Edward II. But on his death, without iffue, it . 
reverted with his poffeflions to the crown. 

The lordfhip became fome time afterwards the pro- 
perty of the Stanley family. ‘The earls of Derby 
poflefied it till the execution of James, after which 
it was purchafed, along with the, manor of Hope, 
by fome perfons whofe names I have not been able 
to learn, who enjoyed them till the reftoration. At 
the conclufion of the civil wars, the earl of Derby 
agreed to pay eleven thoufand pounds for thefe 
manors; but afterwards retracting, the king ordered 
the former purchafers to be confirmed in their pof- 
fefion. The Derby family, however, by fome means 
regained the manor of Hope, but that of Mold was 
loft to them for ever *. 


Mars GARMON. 


About a mile weft of Mold, and not far trom 
Rhual, the feat of the Griffiths, is a place which 
to this day retains the name of Maes Garmon, The 
Field of Garmon or Germanus. On this fpot, in 
Eafter week 448, was fought the celebrated battle 
between the joint forces of the Pids and Scots 
againft the Britons, headed by the bifhops Ger- 
manus and Lupus, who had about two years before 
been fent into this kingdom. Previoufly to the en- 
gagement, Germanus inftructed the foldiers to attend , 


* Pennant, i. 426, 
4 to 
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to the word given them by the priefts on the field 
of battle, and to repeat it with energy through the 
whole army. When the forces were prepared for 
the critical onfet, that was to decide the important 
fate of the day, Germanus pronounced aloud AL- 
LELUIA! ‘The priefts repeated it thrice, and it was 
afterwards taken up by the voices of the whole 
army, till even the hills reverberated the found. 
The enemy, confounded, affrighted, and trembling, 
fled on every fide. The Britons purfued, and left 
few alive to relate the difmal ftory. Moft of them 
fell by the fword, but many threw themfelves into 
the adjoining river, and perifhed in the flood*, 
This victory has been called by all the hiftorians 
Victoria Alleluiatica.—A pyramidal {tone column, 
erected on the fpot in 1736 by Nathaniel Griffith, 
efg. of Rhual, commemorates the event in the fol. 
lowing infcription ;. 
Ad annum 
CCCCXX 
Saxones Pictique bellum adverfus 
Britones junétis viribus fufciperunt 

In hac regione, hodieque Mars Garmon 

Appellata: cum in prelium defcenditur, 

Apottolicis Britonum ducibus Germano 

Et Lupo, Curistus militabat in ¢caftris ; 


Alleluia tertio repetitum éxclamabant, 
Hodie agmen terrore proiternitur ; 


* The river is at prefent fo very fhallow, that it would fearcely 
drown a dog: this battle might have taken place during an 
overflowing of the water in confequence of heavy rains, 


Trium. 
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Triumphant 
Hoftibus fufis fine fanguine ; 
Palma fide non viribus obtenta. 
M. P. 
In vidtorize Alleluiaticee memoriam. 


N-:G. 


MDCCXXEXVI. 
, 


The date of this battle feems to have been mif 
taken both by Mr. Griffith and Mr. Pennant, who 
each fix it in the year 420. Matthew of Welt- 
minfter, from whofe work the preceding account is 
extracted, fays exprefsly that it took place in 448, 
-and that Germanus and Lupus did not arrive in this 
_ kingdom tili about two years before this time*. 
He mentions nothing of the Saxons having any {hare 
in the bufine’s ; nor indeed does it appear very pro- ' 
bable that they fhould, fince their army was not 
introduced by Vortigern till the following year. 
What has been faid, that the Saxons here engaged 
might have been fuch as came over on fame preda- 
tory excurfion, prior to the invitation of Vortigern, 
can have little validity when fuch evidence both &- 
reét and circumftantial is to be adduced to the con- 
trary. The arrival of the Saxons prior to that 
period, feems however of much lefs importance in 
the proof than the arrival of the bifhops, for they 
evidently were not in the kingdom till twenty-fix 
years after the generally fuppofed time of the event. 


* Matt. Weft. t52~—154. In Rymer, i. 443, it is faid to 
have taken place about the year 447. 
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Vale of Clwyd.—Llanrhaiadr.—Church.—Epitaph recording a De- 
Scent from one of the Welfh Princes.—The Well at Llanrhaiadr.— 
Ruthin. —Church.—Caflle.—Hiflory of the Town and Cafile. 


From Mold I went again to Denbigh, in order to 
purfue a regular track through the remainder of 
North Wales to Shrewfbury, which was the place 
I had fixed as the termination of my pedeftrian 
ramble, and from whence I intended to take coach 
immediately to London. 


I was highly delighted with my walk along the 
vale of Clwyd, from Denbigh to Ruthin. The, 
views all the way were of the elegant, rich, and 
here picturefque vale, bounded by the diftant Clwyd- 
dian hills. The day was peculiarly favourable to 
this kind of fcenery ; it was dark and hot, and the 
rolling clouds that hung heavily in the atmofphere, 
tinged the mountains with their fombre fhade, which 
gave an indefcribable richnefs to the fcenes. 


LLAN~ 
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LLANRHAIADR. 


I arrived at Llanrhaiadr, The Village of the Ca- 
taracd *, which is fituated on a fmall eminence in 
the midft of this fertile vale. aah dec 

The church is a handfome ftruGure, with a large 
and fomewhat elegant eaft window, containing a re- 
‘prefentation of the genealogy of Chritt from Jeffs 
The patriarch is painted as {fprawling upon his back, 
with the genealogical tree growing from his flcheen. 
—I was s indectrig carelefsly about this building, 
when I caft my eyes on a tembitone containing the 
following infcription, which affords a memorable 


inftance of the a of anceftry which is (Sein in 
the Welfh character 


Heare ae the body of 
John, ap Robert of Porth, ap 
David, ap Griffith, ap David 
Vaughan, ap Blethyn, ap 
Griffith, ap Meredith, 
ap lorworth, ap Llewelyn, 
ap Ieroth, ap Heilin, ap 
Cowryd, ap Cadvan, ap 
Alawgwa, ap Cadell, 
the 
Kine or Powis, 
who departed this life the 
xx day of March, in the 
year of our Lord God 
1643, and of 
his age xcv. 
* This is the literal tranflation of the Weilfh word: whence 
the name can have been derived I know not, as there is no 
cataract near the place. 


About 
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About a quarter of a mile diftant there is a cele- 
brated fpring called Ffynnon Dyfnog, The Well of 
Dyfnog. There was on this fpot a bath, and formerly 
a chapel dedicated to this Welth faint. 


RuTHIN. 


I proceeded on my journey, and found the fce- 
nery all the way to Ruthin, The Red Fort, extremely 
beautiful.—This place, like St. Afaph and Denbigh, 
is pleafantly fituated on a confiderable eminence 
nearly in the middle of the Vale of Clwyd. At a 
little diftance behind the town, the mountains feem 
to clofe up the end of the vale. From different 
fituations in the outfkirts of the town I had feveral 


“> fine prof{peéts of the adjacent country. The little 


river Clwyd runs through this place, and is here 
fcarcely three yards acrofs.—Ruthin is a large and 
tolerably populous town, having two markets in the 
week, one on Saturday for meat, and the other on 
Monday principally for corn.. The county-gaol for 
Denbighfhire is here: it is a neat and well-con- 
{tructed building. 

The church was originally conventual, belonging 
to a houfe of Bon-hommes, a f{pecies of Auguftine 
monks. [It was made collegiate in 1310 by Jehn, 
the fon of Reginald de Grey, lord of Dyffryn Clwyd, 
who endowed it with upwards of two hundred acres 
of land, granted ta it many privileges, and eftablithed 
feven regular priefts, one of whom was to ferve the 
chapel of the garrifon. In this ftate it probably 

con- 
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continued till the diffolution, but neither Dugdale 
nor Speed have mentioned its valuation.—The apart- 
ments of the priefts were joined to the church by a 
cloifter, part of which is built up, and now ferves: 
as the manfion of the warden.—The tower is of a 
much later date than the reft of the building. 

It is believed that there was formerly a hou/e of 
white friars in this place: of this there is nothing 
left except the name. 


RutTHIn CASTLE 


Was fituated on the north fide of the town, and 
on no great elevation. Its prefent remains are a 
few foundations of the walls, and the fragments of a 
tower or two. Some parts of the building appear 
to have been of vaft ftrength and thicknefs. The 
{fione of which it was formed was of a brick red 
colour, whence the place had the name of Rhudd 
_ Ddin (or Dinas), The Red Fort. On the area of the 
caitle there is at prefent a meadow, and in another , 
part a five’s court, and bowling-green. The wails 
afford a fine profpect of the vale—The following is 
a defcription of this fortrefs during the fixteenth 
century, previoufly to its demolition: 


This caftle ftands oa rocke much like red bricke, 
The dykes are cut yith tool through ftony cragge, 
' The towers are high, the walls are large and thicke, 
‘The worke itfelf would fhake a fubje&’s. bagge, 
If he were bent to build the like azaine. 
fap it refts on mount, and lookes o’er wood and ‘piayne, 


It 
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It hath great ftore of chambers finely wrought 
That tyme alone to great decay hath brought. 


Tt fhews within by double walls and wayes, 

A deep device did firft ere& the fame ; 

It makes oure worlde to think on elder dayes 

Becaufe one worke was form’d in fuch a frame. 

One tower or waull the other anfwers right, 

As though at call each thing fhould pleafe the fight : 
The rocke wrought round where every tower doth ftand 
Set forthe full fine by head, by heart, and hand. 


The town and caftle of Ruthin appear to have 
been founded by Reginald Grey, fecond fon to lord 
Grey de Wilton, to whom Edward I. had given 
nearly the whole of the vale of Clwyd, as a reward 
for his active fervices againft the Welfh. His pof- 
terity, who received the title of earls of Kent, 
refided here, till earl Richard, having diffipated his 
fortune by gambling, fold the whole property to 
king Henry VII.—rom this time the caftle, being 
unroofed, fell into decay, till, along with large re- 
venues in the vale, it was beftowed by the bounty 
of queen Elizabeth, on Ambrofe earl of Warwick. 
By him it was repaired, and again rendered te- 
nable. 

During a fair that was holden at Ruthin in the 
year 1400, the foldiers of Glyndwr fuddenly entered 
the town. They fet it on fire in various places, 
plundered the merchants, and again retired in fafety 
to the mountains. 


In. 
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Yr the civil wars the caftle was retained by the 
royalift party till February 1645-6: it was then 
attacked, and, after a fiege of near two months, 
was furrendered to general Mytton. Colonel Mafon 
was made governor; but in the fame year it was 
_ ordered by the parliament to be difmantled. 
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CHAP. XVII 


RuTHIN To LLANGOLLEN. ° 


The Vale of Crucis.—The Pillar of Elifeg.—Valle Crucis Abbey. 
Singular Explanation of an Lnfcription.—Llangollen.— Llangollen 
Bridge and Church.—Plés Newydd, the Seat of Lady Eleanor 
Butler and Mifs Ponfonby.—Cafell Dinas Brén.—Craig Eglwy- 
feg-—Hiflory of Cafell Dinas Bran. — Myfanwy Vechan.— Ex- 
eurfion round the Vale of Llangollen.—Agquedu@ near Pont y’ 
Cyffylite.—Views.— The Inn at Llangollen. 


J cerr Ruthin early in the morning. The clouds 
began to colle&, and a drizzly rain came on, which 
lafted without intermiffion till I arrived within four 
miles, of Llangollen. I thus loft feveral probably 
fine views from the high mountains that form the 
eaftern barrier of the vale of Clwyd, over which the 
road winds. During the greateft part of this jour- 
ney I was fo enveloped in clouds and mift, that I 
could not, literally, difcern objects that were twenty 
yards diftant from me. 


VALE OF CRUCIS. 


About ten miles from Ruthin I defeended into 
this, one of the moft charmingly fecluded vales that 
our kingdom can boaft, furrounded by high moun- 

‘ tains, 


, 
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tains, and abrupt rocks towering rudely into. the 
tky. The bottoms of thefe were, in many places, 
clad with wood and verdure. In. this vale are feated 
the venerable ruins of Llan Egweft, or Valle Crucis 


abbey; and from the road, at a little diftance, the 


fine gothic weft end, embowered in trees, and backed 


_by the mountain, on whofe fummit ftand the {fhat- 


tered remains of Caftell Dinas Bran, form a {cene 
finely picturefque. The adjacent precipices were 
enlivened by the browfing flocks, which were {cat-. 
tered along their fides, and by 


Kites that fwim fublime 
In ftill-repeated circles, {creaming loud, 


whilft from below I was entertained with 


_ The cheerful found 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between. 

The rugged and woody banks of the Dee, upon 
my proceeding onward, foon added a frefh intereft 
to the fcenery of this beautiful retreat—The vale 
extends nearly to Llangollen ; and at the diftance of 
about a mile, the town, with its church and antique 
bridge, romantically embofomed in mountains, whofe 
rugged fummits pierced the clouds, became addi- 
tional features in the landfcape. 


tis PILLAR oF ELIskEc. 


The vale of Crucis is indebted for its name to this 


crofs, or pillar, which is to be found in a meadow 


VOL. Il. M near 
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near the abbey; and juft oppofite to the fezond 
mile-ftone from Llangollen*. ‘This pillar is very 
ancient. It appears to have been ere¢ted upwards 
of a thoufand years ago, in memory of Elifeg (the 
father of Brochwel Yfcithroc, prince of Powis, who 
was flain at the battle of Chefter in 607), by Con- 
cenn, or Congen, his great grandfon. ‘The infcrip- 
tion is not at prefent legiblet. The fhaft was once 
above twelve feet long, but having been thrown 
down and broken fome time during the civil wars, 
its upper part, only about feven feet in length, was 
left. After thefe commotions it was fuffered to lie 
_ neglected for more than a century. At length, in 
1779, Mr. Lloyd of Trevor Hall, the owner of the 
property on which it now ftands, caufed this part 
of it to be raifed from the rubbifh with which it was 
covered, and placed once again on its pedeftal. 


Vauur Crucis ABBEY, 


Or, as it is called by the Welsh, Llan Egweft abbey, 
is about a quarter of a mile from the pillar of Ehfeg. 
ft is a grand and majeftic ruin, affording fome ele- 
gant fpecimens of the ancient gothic architecture. 


* Buck fays the vale took its name from the circumftance of 
the abbey having poffeffed a piece of the true crofs. This, we 
are informed, was given to. Edward I, who, in return for fo 
valuable a prefent; granted to the abbey feveral immunities. 
Buck’s Antiquities. Matt. Weftm. 371. 

+ Mr. Edward Lhwyd copied it when it was in a a0 per- 
f& ftate. See Gough’s Camden, if. 582. © 
Mifs 
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Mifs Seward has addrefled this abbey in language 
finely poetical and defcriptive : 
Say ivy’d, Valle Crucis, time decay’d, 
Dim on the brink of Deva’s wandering flood, 
Your riv’d arch glimmering thro’ the tangled glade, 
Your gay hills towering o’er your night of wood, 
Deep in the vales’s receffes as you itand, 
And dcfolately great the rifing figh command. 


There are {till remaining of the church the eaft 
and weft ends, and the fouth tranfept. In the weft 
end there is an arched door-way, that has been 
highly and very beautifully ornamented: over this, 
in a round arch, there have been three lancet win- 
dows ; and above thefe a circular, or marigold one, 
with eight divifions. The eaft end, from its ftile of 
architecture, appears of higher antiquity than the 
other ; and its three long, narrow, and.pointed win- 
dows, give it a heavy appearance. ‘The cloifter on 
the fouth fide, which a century ago was only a fhell, 
is now converted into a dwelling-houfe, the refidence 
of the perfon who farms the adjacent land. Three 
rows of groined arches, on fingle round pillars, fup- 
port the dormitory, which is now a loft for contain- 
ing corn, approached by fteps from without. The 
floors are here fo thick, from their being arched 
beneath, that when the doors are fhut, and_the 
threfhers are at work, even in that part. directly 
over the prefent kitchen, they cannot be heard be- 
low.—Part of a chimney in one of the bed-chambers 
is a relic of a fepulchral monument.—The ornaments 

M 2 to 
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to the pillars and arches are of free-ftone, and many 
of them are perfectly frefh and beautiful. ‘The area 
of the church is overgrown with tall afh-trees, which 
hide from the fight fome parts of the ruin, but con- 
tribute greatly to its picturefque beauty. 
¥ doe love thefe auncient ruynes, 

We never tread upon them but we fet 

Oure foote upon fome reverend hiltorie ; 

And gueftionlefs here, in this open courte 

(Which now lies naked to the injuries 

Of ftormy weather) fome men lye interred 

Who lov’d the church fo well and gave fo largely to’t; 

They thought it fhould have canopied their bones 

Till dombesday: but all things have their end; 

Churches and cities (which have-difeafes like to men) 

Mutt have like death that we have. 


This fober fhade 
Lets fall a ferious gloom upon the mind 
That checks but not appals. Such are the haunte 
Religion loves, a meek and humble maid, 
Whofe tender eye bears not the blaze of day. 


Valle Crucis was a houfe of Ciftertian monks, 
dedicated to the virgin mother. It was indebted for 
its foundation, about the year 1200, to Madoc ap 
Griffith, a prince of Powis, who, after various fuc- 
ceffes, and acquiring much booty by the reduction 
and ruin of Englith caftles, dedicated a portion of 
his plunder to the fervice of religion! He was in- 
terred here. At the diffolution the revenues appear 
to have amounted to about two hundred pounds per 
annum ™. 


* Powel, 255.—293. Tanner. Yorke, 57. + 
a 
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{ fhall conclude my account with a fingular paf- 
fage from Mr. Grofe’s work.on the Antiquities of 
Great Britain. It contains the explanation by Mr. 
Griffiths of the N avy Office, of an infcription found 
on the ruins, and is as good a fpecimen of anti- 
quarian ip/e dixit as I have ever met with: 7 

“ Moft of thefe houfes were founded by an in- 
junGion from the popes, by way of penance, upon 
fome great lords of thofe times, for what the holy 
church judged infringements on her prerogative ; 
or for fome crime which thofe fathers of the church 
knew full well how to avail themfelves of.—;Taking _ 
the matter in this licht, and from the Weltfh name 
of the place, the infcription upon the ruins will be 
intelligible. The characters are mafo-gothic, and — 
franco-theotifcan mixt—MD H OO HR BMSPOF. ° 
ac ho aPO u S = PRO BHQV OES CM G 
ROQO.—The firft double letters I take to be MAD, 
or Madecus; H. hoc; OO. monafterium; HR. 
honori; B. beate; M. Maria; S. fane; P. poe~ 
nitens; OF. Cidificavit; ac, et; h@. hoc; aP. 
appropriavit; Ou S. opus; PRO. pro; B. bono; 
HOQV. hofpitioque; OES. ejufdem; CM. centum 
marcas; GR. gratis; Q. quoque; O. ordinavit.— 
In Englith, Madoc, a penitent, erected this monajtery 
to the honour of the bleffed and holy Virgin, and appro- 
priated for this work, and for the better maintenance 
thereof, an hundred marks, which he freely fettled on 
them!” 


9 M3 LLAN» 
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LLANGOLLEN. 


From thefe elegant and beautiful fcenes I wan- 
dered into the dirty, ill built, and difagreeable town _ 
of Llangollen. The ftreets are narrow, and all the 
houfes are built of the dark fhaly ftone fo common 
in North Wales. The fituation of this place is, 
however, truly delightful to the admirer of nature: 
it {tands on rocks that overlook the Dee, and is 
furrounded by high and bold mountains, 

The bridge, which confifts of five narrow and 
pointed arches, was originally erected about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, by John Trevor, 
bifhop of St. Afaph. It is built’on the rock, and 
in a place where it would almoft feem impoflible to 
fix a foundation fufficiently firm to withftand the 
furious rapidity of the current, which has worn the 
fhelving maffes to a black and glofly polifh. During 
late years it has undergone confiderable repairs. 

In the church I found nothing deferving of atten- 
tion. The name of the patron faint, who has left 
behind him a legend worthy even of the Koran, is 
pretty enough, and of no great length! Collen, ap 
Gwynawe, ap Clydawc, ap Cowrda, ap Caradawe 
Freichpas, ap Llyr Meirim, ap Einion Urth, ap Cu- 
nedda Wledig*/—¥rom the church-yard, the lofty 
mountains, on one of which ftands Caftell Dinas 
Bran, and the woody banks of the Dee, whofe 


* Boanedd y Sain@. Welth Archeology, ii. 52. 
rapid 
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rapid ftream winds along the valley, form a Icene 
by no means inelegant. 


Pitas Newypp. 


About a quarter of a mile fouth of Llangollen is 
Plas Newydd, the charming retreat of lady Eleanor 
Butler and Mifs Ponfonby, which, however, has of 
late years been probably too much intruded upon 
by the curiofity of the multitudes of touriits who 
every fummer vifit Llangollen. Lady Eleanor But- 
ler was, I am informed, the youngeft filter of the 
late, and is confequently aunt to the prefent earl of 
Ormond.—Mifs Ponfonby is the grand-daughter of 
general Ponfonby, who was flain in the battle of 
Fontenoy. Her father, Mr. Chambre Ponfonby, 
married Mifs Louifa Lyons, a moft elegant and ac- 
complifhed woman, the fecond daughter of captain 
John Lyons, clerk of the council in Dublin. This 
lady lived but a few years after her marriage, and 
left the prefent Milfs Ponfonby, her only child.— 
Thefe two females, delighted with the £ cehery around 
Llangollen, when it was little known ‘to. the reft 
of the world, fought here a philofophical retirement 
from the frivolties of fafhionable life, erected a dwel- 
ling that commands a fine mountain ane and 
have refided here ever’ fince. 


M 4 CA- 
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CastTeLL Dinas BRAN 


Is fituated on a high, and fomewhat conical hill, 
about a mile from Llangollen. This hill is fo very 
fteep on ail fides, towards the fummit, as to render 
the walk to the caftle not a little fatiguing.—The 
building has been about a hundred yards long, and 
fifty in breadth ; and it formerly occupied the whole 
crown of the mountain. From its extremely ele- 
vated fituation it muft have been a place of vaft 
{trength. On the fide which is leaft fteep it was 
defended by trenches cut through the folid rock. 
The prefent remains confilt of nothmg more than a 
few fhattered walls. The views from hence on every 
fide are yery grand: ‘Towards the eaft I could look 
along the whole vale of Llangollen, through which 
the Dee was feen to foam over its bed of rocks; 
and, beyond. the vale, I could fee all the flat and 
highly cultivated country that extended for many 
miles. Juft beneath me lay the town of Llangollen. 
Towards the weft I overlooked the vale of Crucis, 
and the mountains beyond it were all expoied, their 
dark fides agreeably varied with wood and meadow. 
On the north-weft I was much ftruck with the 
fingular appearance of a vaft rock called Craig 
Eglwyfeg, The Eagle’s Rock, from a tradition that 
formerly a pair of eagles had their neft, or aéry, 
here. Leland has miftaken this rock for that on 
which the caftle ftands, where he fays, “ there 
bredith every yere an egle. And the egle doth 

forely — 
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forely affault hym that deftroyeth the neft; going 
‘downe in one bafket, and having another over 
his hedde, to defend the fore ftripes of the egle.’’ 
‘For upwards of a mile this rock lies ftratum upon 
ftratum, in fuch a direction as to form a kind of 
horizontal fteps, denominated by naturalifts /axa_/e- 
dilia.—The inhabitants of Llangollen affert, that in 
one part of the rock there is an opening, whence a 
long arched paflage leads to the foundation of the 
caftle. The latter part of this affertion is evidently 
falfe from the fituation of the building; and I could 
{carcely even credit the report of a cavern in the 
rock, for, though fuch is generally believed to exif, 
I was not able on frequent inquiry either to find 
any perfon who had himfelf feen it, nor could any 
one point out its fituation to enable me to examine 
it. * 


History or CasTeELyL Dinas Bran. 


This fortrefs, from the ftile of its architecture, 
was evidently the work of the Britons. It is fup- 
pofed by fome writers to have been founded by 
Brennus, the Gaulic general, who is reputed to have 
come into this country to contend with his brother 
Belinus. The fimilarity of names feems, however, 
the only foundation for the conjeure, and the moft 
accurate hiftorians believe it to have originated at a 
much later period.—-The mountain river Bran runs 
at the foot of the hill, but whether the fortrefs 
derived its name from the ftream, or the ftreain 

from 
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from the fortrefs, would be no eafy matter to decide 
at the prefent day: Mr. Edward Lhwyd, a juftly 
celebrated antiquary, who lived upwards of a cen- 
tury ago, confiders the former to have been the 
cafe. 

Caftell Dinas Bran was the principal refidence 
of the lords of Yale, and probably was founded 
by one of them.—In the reign of Henry IIL, 
Grifith ap Madoc refided here. He had married 
the daughter of James lord Audley, by which 
his affections were alienated from his own coun- 
try; and he took part with the Englifh againft the 
Welfh prince. This induced a perfecution, which 
compelled him to feek for fecurity in this aérial 
retreat, and confine himfelf to the walls of his caftle. 
The Welfh writers fay that grief and fhame, not 
long afterwards, put an end to his life *.—His fon 
poflefled the property; and, after his death, the 
guardianfhip of his two children was given by Ed- 
ward I. to John earl of Warren, and Roger Morti- 
mer. In the account of Holt caftle, I have ftated 
that the iniquitous guardians caufed the boys to be 
murdered, and then feized the eftates to their own 
ufe. Caftell Dinas Bran was part of Warren’s fhare 
m the plunder f. 

In the ninth year of Edward II., the grandfon of 
the earl of Warren having no iffue, furrendered 
this and’other fortreffes to the king. Bemg, how- 


* Powel,..194,  ‘Petmanty.i. 210. 207- 
+ Gibfon’s Camden, 682. 
ever, 
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ever, afterwards feparated from his wife, he obtained 
a regrant of the eftates to himfelf, and his miftrefs, 
‘Matilda de Nereford, for life, with remainder to 
their children. Matilda was the laft furvivor, and 
therefore on her death, in the thirty-third year of 
Edward III., they reverted to the crown.—Not long 
afterwards they were given to Edward Fitz Alan, 
earl of Arundel; and from him they feem to have 
followed the fucceffion of the lords of Bromfield *.. 

In 1290, Caftell Dinas Bran was the habitation 
of Myfanwy Vechan, a very beautiful and accom 
plifhed female, a defcendant of the houfe of Tudor 
Trevor. She was beloved by Howel ap Einion 
Lygliw, a Welfh bard, who addreffed to her an ode 
full of fweetnefs and beauty t: 


’Mid the gay towers on fteep Din’s Branna’s cone, 
Her Hoel’s breaft the fair Myfanwy fires, 
Oh! harp of Cambria, never haft thou known 
Notes more mellifluent floating o’er the wires, 
Than when thy bard this brighter Laura fung, 
And with his ill-ftarr’d love Llangollen’s echoes rung. 


Thus confecrate to love in ages flown, 

Long ages fled, Din’s Branna’s ruins fhew, 
Bleak as they ftand upon their fteepy cone, 

The crown and coutrait of the vale below, 
That fcreen’d by mural rocks with pride difplays 
Beauty’s romantic pomp in every fylvan maze. 


At what period this caftle was demolifhed, we 
have no information. Churchyard, who vifited it 


* See the account of Holt caftle. + Pennant, 1. 298. 
in 
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in the fixteenth century, calls it ‘‘an old and ruynous 
thing *.”? | 


VALE oF LLANGOLLEN. 


In order that I might fee the beauties of the vale 
of Llangollen to as great an advantage as poflible, 
J determined to walk round it. This led me through 
a circuit of about eleven miles.—I croffed Llangollen 
bridge, and went along the road leading to Ruabon 

_ and Wrexham, on the north fide of the river. The 

““cenery in this dire€tion was pretty, but from the 
lownefs of the road it had nothing particularly in- 
terefting. The moft beautiful profpects were thofe 
that I had by looking back towards the town. In 
thefe the caftle, from its great elevation, formed a 
very con{fpicuous feature; and in many places the 
Dee added confiderabie beauty to the fcene.—I 
pafied ‘Trevor Hall, the family feat of the Lloyds, 
feated on an eminence above. the road. | 

{ had proceeded fomewhat more than four miles 
when I turned to the right, along a road which led 
over the Dee at Pont y Cyffyllte. Near this bridge 
I faw the columns of the famous aqueduct formed 
for conveying the water over the river Dee and the 
vale of Llangollen. At the ‘time I was here there 
were eleven erected : they were of ftone, and fquare, 
and the two that ftood in the bed of the river were 
each about a hundred and twenty feet high. From 
a tablet on cne of them I copied the following in- 


* Worthines of Wales, 127. 
{cription, 
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feription, which will fufficiently explain the nature 
of the undertaking : 


The Noblity and Gentry of 
the adjacent counties 
having united, their efforts with 
the great commercial intereft of this country, 
in creating an intercourfe and union, between 
England and North Wales, . 
by a navigable communication of the three rivers, 
Severn, Dee, and Merfey, 
for the mutual benefit of agriculture and trade, 
caufed the firft ftone of this aqueduct of 
Pont Cyfyllty, 
to be laid, on the 25th day of July, mpccxcy. 
when Richard Middleton of Chirk, Efquire, m.. 
: one of the original patrons of the 
Ellefmere Canal, 
was Lord of this manor, 
and in the reign of our fovereign. 
GEORGE THE THIRD, 
when the equity of the laws and 
the fecurity of property, 
promoted the general welfare of the nation, 
while the arts and fciences flourifhed 
by his patronage, and 
the condué of civil life, was improved 
by his example. — 


I returned to Llangollen by the Ofweftry road 
on the fouth fide of the river. This is confiderably 
elevated above the bottom of the vale, and from 
hence all the furrounding objects are feen to great 
advantage. From thefe fteep banks the Dee’s tranf- 
parent ftream 3 is feen to wind in elegant curves, along 

5 il the 
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the wooded meadows beneath. The mountains 
on the oppofite fide of the vale are finely varied 
in fhape and tints; and Trevor Hall, feated on its 
eminence, embofomed in woods, lent its aid to deco- 
rate the fcene. From hence Caftell Dinas Bran, 
and its conical hill, feem to clofe up the end of the 
_ vale, and imperioufly to hold in fubjeétion all the 
furrounding country. ‘This fylvan vale, juftly cele- 
brated for its numerous beauties, affords many pic- 
turefque and highly romantic fcenes. 


The Hand is the only tolerably good nn in Llan- 
gollen, but in fummer | have more than once found 
it very unpleafant, from the crowd of travellers that 
are conftantly paffing on the great roads to and from 
Ireland, and from the number of Welfh tourifts that 
vifit Llangollen. I never yet heard any one fay 
that he received either civility, or good accommoda- 
tion, at this houfe: I have often heard, and I have 
experienced the contrary. 


{ ot7H 5D 


Cor AE. RX: 


LLANCOLLEN TO CORWEN. 


The Vale of the Dee—Llandyfilio Hall.—Estenfive Profped.— 
Memoranda of Owen Glyndwr. ~ Corwen.— Church. — f idure, que 
Scene.—Cefyn Creini.—Excurfion to Glynn Bridge. / 


At the country betwixt Llangollen and Corwen 
is exceedingly beautiful. The road, for about a mile, 
extends along the picturefque vale of Crucis, which, 
through its whole length, is adorned with woods, 
and in many places enlivened by neat little cottages 
peeping from among the trees.—I had not pafled 
this vale far before I entered the valley of the 
Dee, Glyn Dyfrdwy, celebrated as, fome centuries 
ago, the property of the Welfh hero, Owen Glyn- 
dwr. The mountains are high, and their features 
bold and prominent. From the winding of the river, 
and the turnings of the vale, almoft every ftep pre- 
fented a new landfcape. 

I paffed Llandyfilio hallj the family feat of the 
Jones’s, feated on a woody flat, near the oppofite 
edge of the Dee. From its fituation in the bofom 
of the mountains, it is fecluded from the world, but 
there is fo much elegance around ‘it, that'it appeared 
to me a charming retreat.—This Tyfilio, to whom 

the 
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the parifh church is dedicated, and from whom the 
hall takes its name, was a Welth faint, and held in 
‘fuch veneration, that no fewer than fix churches 
have been dedicated to him. He was the fon of a 
prince of Powis, and the writer of the moft ancient 
hiftory of Britain now extant. 

‘ Looking back upon the country I had left, I faw 
Caftell Dinas Bran, and its accompanying rock, 
Craig Eglwyfeg, at the head of the vale. The 
latter forms from hence a very confpicuous ob- 
ject. 

About half a mile beyond Llandyfilio, I clam- 
bered to the top of a lofty hill on the left of the 
road. I was confiderably deceived in its height. I 
fancied that it extended no higher than the ridge 
vifible from the road ; but I had no fooner attained 
this, than I had another eminence before me: I per- 
fevered, and found two others equally high beyond 
this. 

From the fummit of this eminence [had a view 
of the whole vale and its various windings, with 
its {till more ferpentizing river, immediately beneath 
me. Caftell Dinas Bran was very evidently lower 
than my prefent ftation. I could carry my eye 
along the entire vale of Llangollen, and over the flat 
country for many miles beyond, ‘to thé far diftant 
mountains on the verge of the horizon. 


»-] defcended to the road, and continuedamy jour- 
-ney.—Beyond the fourth mile-ftone, the vale began 
am to 
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to change its appearance. The road, inftead of 
winding among{t mountains, now lay in a dire& 
line. : Ar 
About three miles farther on, an oak wood on the 
left, and a fmall clump of firs on an eminence on 
the right of the road, mark the place near which the - 
palace of ‘* the wild and irregular’? Owen Glyndwr 
once ftood. There are at prefent no other remains 
of it than a few fceattered heaps of f{tones. Iolo 
Goch, Owen’s bard, about the year 1390, wrote a 
poem containing a deicription of this palace. He 
fays it was furrounded by a moat filled with water, 
and that the entrance was by a coftly gate over a 
bridge. The {tile feems to have been of gothic 
architecture, for he compares one of the towers to 
a part of Weftminfter abbey. It was a Neapolitan 
building, containing eighteen apartments, “a fair 
timber ftxucture, on the fummit of a green hill.” 


MrEMoRANDA OF OwEN GLYNDWR. 


This celebra ated hero, whofe actions make fo con- 
{picuous a figure in the Englifh hiftory at the com- 
mencement oi the fifteenth century, was the fon of 
Grifith Vychan, a defcendant of Meredith, prince 
of North Wales. He received a liberal education ; 
and when of proper age, was admitted a ftudent in 
one of our inns of court, and was afterwards regu- 
larly called to the bar. It is probable that he foon 
quitted the profeflion of the law, and adopted that 
of arms, which, as it afterwards proved, was much 
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more congenial with his difpofition. He warmly 
efpoufed the caufe of Richard II., to whom he was 
fincerely attached. He adhered to his royal mafter 
till the laft, having been taken prifoner with him 
in Flint caftle ; and when the king’s houfehold was 
diffolved, retired to his patrimony in Wales, with 
full refentment of his fovereign’s wrongs. It ap- 

pears that during the reign of Richard II. he had 
Re the honour of knighthood, for in a legal 
procefs of that period, he is {tiled fir Owen de Glen~ 
dore. : 

He married a daughter of fir David Hanmer, of 
Hanmer in Flintfhire, one of the juttices of the court 
of King’s Bench; and had by her feveral children. 

In‘the beginning of the reign of Henry IV. Regi- 
nald lord Grey, of Ruthin, taking advantage of the 
depofal of Richard, and Glyndwy’s attachment to his 
caufe, wrefted from him a confiderable part of his 
poffefiions. Glyndwr applied to the parliament for 
redrefs, but in vain. His ambitious fpirit, con{piring 
with a fenfe of his wrongs, and a deteftation for the 
ufurper Bolingbroke, determined him to throw off, 
if poffible, the Englifh yoke, and to obtain by force 
the government of Wales. He revolved in his mind 
his own genealogy, a defcendant from the ancient 
Britifh princes: his fuperftitious notions attached to 
- himfelf many of the prophefies of Merlin, and other 
bards of former years. Thefe, with the dreadful 
omens that he believed had taken place at his birth, 
eonfirmed him in the opinion that he was deftined 
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to be the redeemer of his country from the tyranny 
and oppreffion of the Englifh throne. Shakfpere 
puts a finely defcriptive fpeech into the character of 
Glyndwr: 
At my birth 

The frorit of heaven was full of fiery fhapes ; 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds, 

Were itrangely ¢lamorous to the frighted fields : 

Thefe figns have marked me extraordinary, 

And all the courfes of my life do thew, 


I am not in the rol! of common men: 


He firft appeared in arms in the year 1400; and 
eommenced his warlike career, by attacking his chief 
enemy, lord Grey. He was fo far fuccefsful as to 
take this nobleman prifoner ; and he compelled him 
to marry one of his daughters. By this fuccefs his 
eftates were recovered. Glyndwr now meditated, 
and foon afterwards periormed more extenfive ex- 
ploits. Aided by the inacceffible mountains of 
Wales, and foldiers on whofe valour he had the 
utmoft reliance, he fet at defiance the whole power 
of England. After a feries of engagements which 
lafted more than twelve years, he proved himfelf fo 
formidable an enemy to Henry IV. that at length 
the Englifh monarch thought it politic to make him 
an offer of accommodation. Death, however, pre- 
vented him from accepting it.. He died in Septem- 
ber 1415, as it is fuppofed, at the houfe of one of 
his daughters at Monnington in Herefordfhire ; and 
he probably was buried at that place, but there is 

N 2 no 
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no memorial whatever of the fpot where his body 
was depofited. 


Superftition feems to have been a reigning folly 
~ with Glyndwr during the whole of his life. This, 
together with his own wonderful exploits, and the 
defire of infufing terror into the minds of his foes, 
feems to have been the caufe of his declaring him- 
felf {killed in magic. 


Where is he living—clipp’d in with the fea, 

That chides the banks of England, Scotland, Wales, 
Which calls me pupil, or has read to me? 

And bring him out that is but woman’s fon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hold me pace in deep experiments. — 

I can call f{pirits from the vafty deep. 


In his general character, Glyndwr appears to have 
been bold, fpirited, and ambitious; but, from his 
{trong and unaffected attachment to the unfortunate 
Richard, every one muft efteem him as having been 
a faithful friend, who had dared to follow his mafter’s 
fortunes to the laft. His fpirit of revenge led him 
too often to adts of cruelty towards his captured 
enemies, and even towards thofe of his countrymen 
who did not fhew themfelves active in his caufe. 
His chief bard, Griffith Llwyd, fpeaks in high terms 
of his valour : 

Loud fame has told thy gallant deeds, 
In every word a Saxon bleeds, 
Terror and flight together came, 


“Obedient to thy mighty name: . 
Death 
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Death in the van with ample ftride, 
Hewed thee a paflage deep and wide ; 
Stubborn as fteel thy nervous cheft 

A more than mortal’s ftrength poffefs’d. 


The monkifh writers, all of whom were under 
the influence of his enemies, aflert, that Glyndwr 
ended his days in the utmoft mifery: that, outcaft 
from fociety, he wandered from place to place, dif- 
guifed in the garb of a fhepherd, and in a moft low 
and abject condition: that he was forced to fhelter 
himfelf even in caverns and defert places from the 
fury of his enemies. But it is evident that if his 
fituation had been thus deplorable, the Englifh mo- 
narch would never have condefcended to propofe - 
terms to fuch a fcourge as Glyndwr had proved 
himfelf to his kingdom.—The Welfh chieftain died 
unfubdued *. 


For two miles before I arrived at Corwen the 
vale had completely changed its afpect. It was here 
deftitute of wood, and the low and verdant moun- 
tains were cultivated nearly to their fummits. The 
river Dee had affumed a placid form, and glided 
filently and {moothly within its flat and meadowy 
banks. 


* Mr. Pennant, in his Tour in North Wales, p. 325—392, 
has given a very long and detailed account of the actions of this 
celebrated character. From this account, corroborated by the 
old hiftorians, the preceding charaéter has been principally 
drawn, 
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CorwEN, 


The White Choir, is a difagreeable little town, with 
a white-wafhed church. Its fituation is under a rock 
at the foot of the Berwyn mountains.—It is a place 
much reforted to by anglers, who come here for 
the advantage of fifhing in the Dee, which abounds 
in falmon, trout, and various other fpecies of efcu- 
culent fifh. 

The church contains an ancient monument to the 
memory of Jorwerth Sulien, one of the vicars: In 
the church-yard there is an apparently very old 
fquare ftone pillar, that has once had much carved 
work upon it, but from the effets of time and 
weather, this is now nearly obliterated.—There is 
alfo, joining upon the church-yard, an alms-houfe, 
founded in 1709 by William Eyton, efq. of Plas 
Warren, in Shropfhire, for the ufe of fix clergy, 
men’s widows of Merionethfhire. 

A mill on a ftream at the back of the inn I found 
a picturefque object ; and fome of the cottages near 
it are rude, and fingularly built. ‘The young artift 
would find here a good {tudy or two. 

Corwen is celebrated as having been a place of 

endezvous to the Welfh forces under their prince 
Owen Gwynedd; who from hence, in 1165, put an 
end to the invafion of Henry II. * Ab 


# Cam, Reg. i. 192. 


CEFYN 
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CEFYN CREINI. 


Near the fummit of a hill on the oppofite fide of 
the river, called Cefyn Creini, The Mountain of Wor- 
Jbip, there is a vaft circle of loofe ftones, which 
bears the appearance of having once been a Britiih 
fortification. This is called Caer Drewyn and Y 
Caer Wen, The White Fort. It is near half a mile 
in circumference, but the walls are at prefent in 
fuch a ftate, that at a diftance they appear like huge 
heaps of ftones piled round the circumference of 
a circle. Owen Gwynedd is believed to have oc- 
cupied this poft, whilft Henry II. had his men 
encamped among the Berwyn mountains, on the 
oppofite fide of the vale. It is alfo related that 
Owen Glyndwr made ufe of this place in his occa- 
fional retreats.—The whole circle is perféctly vifible 
from the road leading to Llanrwit, at the diftance 
of about two miles from the town. 


GLYNN BRIDGE. 


From Corwen I made an excurfion of fix miles to 
Pont y Glynn, The Bridge of the Glen, on the road lead- 
ing to Llanrwft. The fcenery along the whole walk 
had numerous beauties ; but from one fituation I had 
an uncommonly fine view along the beautiful vale of 
Edeirnion, bounded by the lofty Berwyn mountains, 
and adorned with the moft pleafing cultivation.— 
The woody glen, at the head of which. ftands Pont 

N 4 y Glynn, 
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y Glynn, with its prominent rocks, nearly obfcured 
by the furrounding foliage, after a while prefented 
itfelf; and then, almoft in a moment, on a fudden 
turn of the road, appeared the bridge, thrown over 
the chafm. Beneath it was the rugged and preci- 
pitous bed of the river, where, amongft immenfe 
mafles and huge fragments of rock, the ftream 
foamed with the moft violent impetuoufity. The 
tranfition to this romantic fcene was fo momentary, 
as to feem almoft the effe&t of magic. The cataract 
is not very lofty, but from its being directly under 
the bridge, where the foam and fpray was feen 
dafhing among the dark oppofing rocks, and having 
the addition of pendant foliage from each fide, a 
{cene was formed altogether finely piéturefque and 
elegant. The bridge refts on two nearly perpendi- 
cular rocks, and appears to be at leaft fifty fect 
above the bed of the ftream.—The view from thence 
down the hollow was grand and tremendous, 
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‘The Vaie of Edeirnion.—The Waterfall at Cynwyd.—Llauderfel. 
— Account of the Image of Derfel Gadarn, and the. Superftitions of 
the Weljb People.—Execution of Friar Foreft, and ihe fingular 
Completion of a Prophefy—Memoranda of the Welfh Bard Lly- 
warch Hén.—Bala.—Bala Lake.—Account of a Fifh caWed 

~ Gwyniadd found here.— Dreadful Over flowings.—Excurfion round 
the Lake. —The Phenomenon called by the Welfh Dear-dor.—An 
Adventure of Two Gentlemen at Llanwcehllyn. ~ Caflell Corndo- 
chon.—Caer Gai.—-The River Dee. 


‘Tue diftance from Corwen to Bala, along the ufual 
road, is about eleven miles; but as there was another 
that for fome miles accompanied the Dee, I was in- 
duced to-prefer it. This road, as I had imagined 
from my map, extended along the vale of Edeirnion, 
which I had fo much admired in my late ramble to 
Glynn Bridge. I found it fo bad, as in fome places 
to be nearly impaffable. From its very low fitua- 
~ tion I had few opportunities of feeing the elegancies 
of the vale ; but whenever the road paffed over an 
eminence, I found much to admire. 


WATERS 
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WATERFALL OF CYNWYD. 


At the village of Cynwyd, The Source of Mifchief, 
(probably fo called in confequence of the courts 
which formerly were held there by the great men 
of the neighbourhood, to fettle the boundaries of 
the adjacent commons, and to take cognizance of 
encroachments *,) I left the road about half a mile, 
_ and proceeded along a deep glen that led me to 
Rhaiadr Cynwyd, The Waterfall of Cynwyd. The 
water dafhed from precipice to precipice, among the 
wood and rocks, in the wildeft and moft romantic 
-manner imaginable. The fcene was fo varied from the 
confufion of the water foaming in every direction, © 
and partly hidden by the fhrubs and trees growing 
on the ledges of the rocks, that the pen cannot 
defcribe it with juftice, and even the efforts of 
the pencil could only give a faint conception of 
its elegance. Many detached parts of it afford 
excellent ftudies to the admirers of pitturefque 
beauty. 


I refumed my journey, pailed Llandrillo, The 
Church of St. Trillo ; and aiterwards crofling the 
river, arrived at L/anderfe/, another fmall village, 
whofe church is dedicated to a Britifh faint, called 


* Pennant, il. 72. 


DERFEL 
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DerFEL GADARN. 


The church once contained a vaft wooden image 
of this, its patron faint, which was formerly held in 
fuch fuperftitious veneration, that people from very 
diftant parts made pilgrimages to it, and on thele 
occafions offered not only money, but fometimes 
even horfes or cattle. The Welfh people believed 
that Derfel Gadarn had the power of once refcuing 
each of his votaries from the torments of hell. On 
the sth of April 1537, the feftival day of this faint, 
‘no fewer than betwixt five and fix hundred perfons, 
fome of them from a great diftance, came to Llan- 
derfel to make the accuftomed offerings.—The letter 
from Elis Price, commiflary-general of the diocefe 
of St. Afaph, to Cromwell the vicar-general, of 
which the following is a copy, was the firft caufe of 
this very lucrative antique being deftroyed, to the 
great difpleafure, no doubt, of the monks, who 
rioted in the produce of its coffers ; 


«© Right honorable, and my fyngular good lorde and mayfter, 
all circumftanncys and thankes fett afide pleafithe yt yowre good 
lordefhipe to be aduifid that where I was conititute and made by 
yowre honorable defire and commaundmente comiflarie generall 
af the dyofefe of Saynte Afaph, 1 haue done my diligens and 
dutie for the expulfinge and takynge awaye of certen abufions 
fuperfticions and ipocryfes ufid withyn the faide dyofefe of Saynte 
Affaph accordynge to the kynges honorable rules and injunctions 
therein made, that notwithftandinge, there ys an image of Dar- 
vell Gadarn withyn the faide diofefe in whom the people have fo 
greate confidence hope and trufte that they come daylye a pill- 

gramage 
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gramage unto hym fome withe kyne, other withe oxen or horfis, 
and the refte withe money in fo muche that there was fyve or 
fyxe hundrethe pillgrames to a mans eftimacon that offered to the 
faide image the fifte daie of this prefente monethe of Apll;-the 
innocente people hathe ben fore aluryd and entifid to worfhipe 
the faide image in fo muche that there is a comyn faynge as yet 
amongift them that who fo ever will offer anie thinge to the faide 
image of Darvell Gadarn, he hathe power to fatche hym or them 
that fo offers once oute of hell when they be dampned. Ther- 
fore for the reformacon and amendmente of the premifis I wolde 
gladlie knowe by this berer youre honorable pleafure and will, as 
knowithe God ; who euer preferue your lordefhipe longe in welth 
and honor.—eWritten in Northe Wales the vi. day of this prefente 


Aprill (1537).—-Youre bedeman and dayelie orator by datie. 
‘* Eiuis-Parce *,’? 


The Welfh people had extant a prophefy con- 
cerning this image, that it fhould ‘“ make a fore# 
blaze,” and in the enfuing year an opportunity oc- 
curred not only of depriving them of the caufe of 
their fuperftition, but even of completing the pro- 
phefy, in a manner, however, that they little ex- 
pected. A friar obfervant, whofe name was Fore/, 
was condemned to the flake for having denied the 
fupremacy of the king}. The name was thought 
by the heads of the church a fortunate occurrence, 
and it was advifed that the image fhould-be imme- 


* Cotton MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum ; Creopatra, E.1V. 
fol. 55. 

+ On his arraignment Foreft replied to the court, in anfwer to 
the proof of perjury againtt him, ia having before taken the 
oath: 1 took the oath with my outward man, but my inward 
man never confented to it.”’ Holinthed, ii. 945. 
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diately brought to London to confume this wretched 
friar. To the ftake on which he fuffered was affixed 
the following elegy : 
David Darfel Gatheren, 
As fayth the Welfhmen, 
fetched outlawes out of hell. 
Now is he come, with fpere and fhield, 
In harnes, to burne in Smithfield, 
For in Wales he may not dwell. 


And Foreft the friar, 

That obftinate lyar, 
That wilfully fhall be dead, 

In his cOntumacie, 

The gofpel dothe deny ; 
And the king to be fupreme head *. 


At Llanfawr, The Great Village, two miles from 
Bala, is the fuppofed place of interment of 


THe WetsH Barp, LuywarcH HEN, 


Who flourifhed in the feventh century. He was 
nearly allied to the Welth princes, and to his bardic 
character united that of a warrior. His whole life 
was {pent in a feries of viciflitudes and misfortunes, 
and'he died about the year 670, at the great age 
of a hundred and fifty years. Somewhat more than 
a century ago an infcription was found upon the 
wall, near which his remains were fuppofed to have 
been depofited: this wall is now covered with plaf- 
ter.—Not far from hence there is a circle of {tones 


* Halle’s Chronicle, ccxxxiii. 
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called Pabell Llywarch Hén, The Tent of old Lly- 
qarch, where it is probable he had a houfe, and 
fpent the latter part of his days. He had been one 
of king Arthur’s generals, and a member of his 
council. In his adtivity in oppofing the encroach- 
ments of the Saxons and Irifh, he was deprived of 
his whole patrimonial poffeflions, and loft every one 
of his four-and-twenty fons. Having now no friends, 
he retired to a hut at Aber Cuog (now Dolguog, 
ear Machynlleth,) to foothe with his harp the re- 

membrance of misfortune, and to vent in elegiac 
numbers the forrows of old age in diftrefs. One of 
his poems, particularly, defcribes his misfortunes, and 
his deplorable fituation, in the moft fimple and af- 
fecting language. It opens with the reprefentation 
of an aged prince, who once ruled in magnificence, 
now robbed of his pofleflions, and wandering in a 
ftrange country, opprefled with wretchednefs and 
poverty. Overcome with fatigue and hunger, he is 
fuppofed to reft his wearied limbs on the top of an 
eminence, and to contemplate there the varied and 
unhappy events of his life. This elegy has appeared 
in an Englifh drefs: what follows is a feleCtion from 
it, as the whole would be too long for infertion 
here : 

Hark! the cuckoo’s plaintive note 

Doth thro’ the wild vale fadly float ; 

As, from the rav’nous hawk’s purfuit, 

In Ciog refts her weary foot ; 

And there, with mournful founds and low, 


Echoes my harp’s refponfive woe. 
Return- 
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Returning pring, like opening day, 
That makes all nature glad and gay, 
Prepare’s Andate’s fiery car, 

To roufe the brethren of the war; 
When as the youthful hero’s breaft 
Gloweth for the glorious teft, 
Rufhing down the rocky fteep, 

See the Cambrian legions fweep, 
Like meteors on the boundlefs deep, 


Old Mona {miles 
Monarch of an hundred ifles. 
And Szowdon from his awful height, 
His hoar head waves propitious to the fight. 


But I—no more in youthful pride, 

Can dare the fteep rock’s haughty fide ; 
For fell difeafe my finews rends, 

My arm unnerves, my ftout heart bends; 
And raven locks, now filver-grey, 

Keep me from the field away. 


But fee!—He comes, all drench’d in blood, 
Gwén, the Great, and Gwén, the Good; 
Bravett, nobleit, worthieft fon, 

Rich with many a conqueft won; 

Gwén, in thine anger great, 

Strong thine arm, thy frown like fate ; 
Where the mighty rivers end, 

And their courfe to ocean bend, 

There, with the eagle’s rapid flight, 
How wouldft thou brave the thickeft fight! | 
Oh, fatal day! Oh, ruthlefs deed! 

When the fifters cut thy thread. 
Ceafe, ye waves, your troubled roar; 

Nor flow, ye mighty rivers more; 

For Gan, the Great, and Gwén, the Good, 
Breathlefs ligs, and drench’d in blood! 


Four 
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Four and twice ten fons were mine, 
Us’d in battle’s front to thine; 
But low in duft my fons are laid, 


Nor one remains his fire to aid. 


Hold, oh hold, my brain, thy feat ; 
How doth my bofom’s monarch beat! 
Ceafe thy throbs, perturbed heart ; 
Whither would thy ftretch’d itrings ftart ! 
From frenzy dire, and wild affright, 


Keep my fenfes thro’ this night *. 


Baa, 


The Outlet of the Lake, is a market town containing 
about two thoufand inhabitants. It confifts princi- 
pally of one long and wide ftreet, and is fituated at 
the bottom of a pool, the largeft in the country, 
called Llyn Tegid, The Fair Pool. It is principally 
noted for its manufacture of woollen ftockings, and 
as the autumnal refort of grous fhooters. Lord 
Lyttleton afferts its celebrity for the beauty of its 
women, and that he faw fome of the prettieft girls 
here that he ever beheld. 

Near the town I paffed a lofty artificial mount 
called Tommen y Bala, The Lumulus of Bala. Vhis. 
is fuppofed to have been of Roman origin, and to 
have been formed here, with a {mall caftle on its 
fummit, to fecure the pafs towards the fea, and to 
keep the mountaineers in fubjeCtion. The Welfh 


* See the preface to Owen’s tranflation of the Elegies of 
Llywarch Hén. Jones’s Welfh Bards. Vaughan’s Merioneth- 


fhire. Camb, Reg. i. 192. 
taking 
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taking advantage of it, made it one of their chain 
of fortrefles which extended through the country to 
the coaft of Flintfhire—The hiftory both of this 
place and of the town is little known. I only find 
that the mount was fortified in the year 1202 by 
Llewelyn ap lorwerth, prince of North Wales.— 


On the eaftern bank of the Dee, not far diftant, — 


there is another mount called Cafteil Gronw Befr o 
Benllyn, The Caftle of Gronw the Fair, of Penllyn, 
a Welth chieftain who lived in the fixth century *. 


Bara Lake, 


Llyn Tegid, or Pimblemere, for this pool has thefe 
various names, is about a quarter of a mile fouth 
of the town of Bala. It is by much the largeft of 
the Welfh lakes, being about four miles long, and 
in many parts near a mile in breadth. The fcenery 
around it is mountainous, but not fufficiently rude 
to render it very picturefque. It reminded me of 
the low mountain-{cenery furrounding Winander- 
mere, in the north of England. From the bottom, 
however, the diverfified fhores prefent to the eye a 
pleafing fcene. On the weft are feen the fummits 
of the lofty Arrenigs. Arran Benllyn, beyend the 
upper end of the pool, ftretches his black and rocky 
front into the clouds; and in the extreme diftance, 
in fainter colours, are feen the three fummits of 
Cader Idris. 


* Powel, 258. Pennant, it.77. 80. Cam. Reg. i198. 
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This pool is well ftocked with fifth of various 
kinds, but in particular with trout, eels, and a 
{pecies found only in alpine lakes, called, from the 
whitenefs of its {cales, Gwyniadd. It-is a gregarious 

- fifh, the Salmo lavaretus of Linnzus. Its greateft 
weight feldom exceeds three or four pounds. With 
refpect to the tafte, this fith is generally faid to be 
infipid: the noble traveller quoted in a preceding 
page, afferts, however, that it is fo delicate, that his 
friend would prefer the flavour of it to even the lips - 
of the fair maids of Bala. The time of fpawning is 
in the month of December. ‘Thefe fifh ufually keep 
at the bottom of the water, where they feed on 
finall fhells and aquatic plants.—It is generally be- 
lieved by the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, that 
although the Dee runs direCtly through this’ pool, 
the gwyniadds are never to be caught in the river; 
nor, on the contrary, are the falmon with which 
the river abounds, ever taken in the pool. Hence 


Churchyard ; 


A poole there is thro’ which the Dee doth paffe, 

Where is a fith that fome a whiting call : 

Where never yet i) falmon taken was, 

Yet hath good ftore of other fifhes all. 
Above that poole, and fo bencath that flood 

Are falmons caught, and many a fifh full good, 

But in the fame there will no falmon bee, 

And neere that poole you fhall no whiting fee. 


This is a fingular circumftance, but there appears 
fome truth in it. The honourable Daines Barring- 
ton, 
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‘fon, who made many inquiries refpecting it, obferves 
to the aflertion, that they ever encroach upon each 
other; that he had feen a falmon caught in the 
lake more than two hundred yards from the bridge, 
and that he had been authentically informed of feve- 
ral of the gwyniadds having been caught in the Dee 
near Llandrillo, ewzht miles from Bala *.—The fifh- 
ery of Bala lake is the property of fir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynne. 

The overflowings of this pool are at times very 
dreadful. Thefe; however, feldom take place, ex- 
cept when the winds, rufhing from the hollows of 
the mountains at the upper end, drive the waters 
fuddenly along. In ftormy weather great part of 
the vale of Edeirnion will fometimes be overflowed. 
By the united force of the winds and mountain 
torrents, the water towards the bottom of the pool 
has been known to rife fix or eight feet in perpen- 
dicular height. On the contrary, in calm and fettled 
weather, it is always very fmooth. There have 
been fome inftances, in fevere winters, of its being 
entirely frozen over; and when covered with fnow, 
it has been miftaken by travellers for an extenfive 
plain. 

ExcuRsION ROUND Bara LAKE. 


In this excurfion, of about ten miles, I croffed 
the bridge over the Dee, and proceeded along the 


* Phil. Tranf. for 1767. 
o2 eaftern, 
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eaftern bank of the pool. From near the church of 
Llangower, a pleafing vale was feen to open on the 
oppofite fide; bounded by mountains, and clofed at 
the end by one of the Arrenigs. 

I had paffed the head of the pool fomewhat more 
than half a mile, when I found the narrow lane which 
leads to Llanwchllyn, The Church above the Lakes 
I left the road, and foon afterwards entered the 
Vale of Twrch. Nature is feen in all her majefty 
here; but as lord Lyttleton obferved of the Berwyn 
mountains, ‘‘ it is the majefty of a tyrant frowning 
over the ruins and defolation of a country.”” There 
were no marks of habitations or culture; and heath, 
mofs, lichens, and a few graffes, feemed the only 
vegetation. The furrounding mountains were as 
rude as defeription can pamt: the moft. prominent 
of thefe was Arran Benllyn, which here prefented 
only a feries of naked crags and precipices.—From 
hence I crofled the river Twrch, The Burrower *. 


PHENOMENON CALLED Darar-Dor. 


. My guide now pointed out a piece of land, of 
confiderable extent, nearly covered with innumerable 
mafles of broken rocks. Thefe, he faid, had alk 
been conveyed thither in the fummer of 1781, by 
what. the inhabitants of the mountains call Daear- 


* The Welhh word Twrch fignifies a Jog: this river, there- 
fore, feems to derive its name from its fometimes impetuoufly 
tumbling along the ftones or earth that oppofe its progrefs. 


Der, 
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Dor, a breaking of the earth, The daear-dor is a 
diflodgement, by means of water, of a vait quantity 
of the furface of the ground, or, as in the prefent 
inftance, of a confiderable part of feme of the rocks 
among the higher mountains. An unufual volume 
of water defcending fuddenly from the clouds be- 
comes lodged in fome confined fituation: by degrees 
it penetrates the earth, and this loofering, the whole 
mafs is fwept along before the torrent, till it meets 
with refiftance in fome of the vales below, where it 
is therefore depofited. The accident near Llanwch- 
ilyn happened «after a violent {torm of thunder. The 
banks of the Twrch were overflowed, and the tor- 
rent carried every thing before it that was not actu- 
ally embedded in the rock. Seventeen cotiages, 
ten cows, and a vaft number of fheep, befides the 
foil of all the meadows and corn-fields along its 
eourfe, were overwhecimed and deftroyed. This 
meadow, in which the river depofited its chief con- 
tents, was rendered totally unfit te be any more 
cultivated. The dimenfions cf fome of the pieces 
of rock borne here by the fury of the torrent, are 
almof inconceivable. Two of the flones came in 
contact, which were each near twenty feet long, 
eight broad, and fix deep, and by the collifion one 
of them was fplit. Fight other flones, about haif 
-this fize, were carried near nine hundred yards be- 
yond. Five bridges were fwept away; and had not 
the inhabitants of Llanwehllyn, providentially, re- 
ceived timely alarm, every one of them would have 

o3 been 
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been deftroyed. The only perfon miffing was a 
poor old woman, who was confined to her bed by 
ficknefs *. 

Whilft fpeaking of the neighbourhood of Llanwch- 
Ilyn, I muft digrefs a little from my fubject to relate 
a whimfical adventure which happened to a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, Mr. D., an artift, and his 
friend, whilft at this village a few fummers ago.— 
Thefe gentlemen, in a pedeftrian excurfion round 
Bala lake, found themfelves, on their arrival at 
Llanwchllyn, fatigued and hungry. As neither of 
them could fpeak a word of Welth, they were com- 
pelled to have recourfe to figns in order to make 
themfelves underftood. ‘Thefe fo far anfwered their 
purpofe, that a man whom they met in the village 
exclaimed in anfwer, ‘‘ eze”’ (intended doubtlefs for 
‘* yes”), and pointed with his finger to a kind of 
hut, from the rafters of which two or three dirty 
candles, and a few bits of bacon were fufpended. 
On entering they again made the figns of eating 
and drinking, and the woman, though beyond mea- 
{ure aftonifhed at their manners and appearance, had 
fenfe enough to conduct them to what they conjec- 
tured to be the public-houfe. Here their attention 
was fixed upon fome fragments of bacon, which had 
hung fo long, that all the ftrings had nearly cut. 
their way through. They explained by figns, as well 
as they were able, what it was they wanted, and the 


* Pennant, it. 87. 
female 
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female of the houfe brought out three eggs. This 
. was a flender fupply for two hungry men. They 
both called out “ more,’ the woman anfwered 
*< eze,” but brought out the frying-pan. ‘They fhook 
their heads, fhe fetched a fauce-pan. Here they 
found a difficulty that- they knew not how to en-— 
counter. A bright thought fuddenly came into the 
other gentleman’s head :—“ D., you can draw, aff 
the woman for a piece of chalk, and draw an egg.” 
The abfurdity of the idea was fuch, that Mr. D. 
could not refrain from a loud and hearty laugh. 
It was, however, at laft agreed, that the woman. 
fhould be fuffered to boil the three eggs, but that 
when fhe brought them to the table, D. was to 
{natch them from her, and pretend to eat them all 
himfelf. The plan fucceeded; the woman laughed 
immoderately at the gonteft, and running out with 
a cry of ‘ eze, eze, eze,” foon afterwards brought 
in four eggs more. There was no difficulty in 
making the payment for this .rude cheer: Mr, D, 
held out fome filver in his hand, from, which the 
honeft Welfhwoman took eighteen pence for the 
feven eggs, and a quart of ale! 


On the fummit of a high and craggy rock, at 
fome diftance from the road, and about a mile from 
Llanwchllyn, are the remains of Ca/ell Corndochon, 
an ancient Britifh fort. It was of a fomewhatoval 
form, and has confifted* of a fquare tower, and 
another oblong, but rounded at the extremity. I 

04 have 
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have met with no hiftorical data whatever refpecting 
this fortre’s. 

In my return I obferved an eminence on the welt 
fide of the head of the pool, which the guide in- 
formed me was called Caer Gai. There was on 
this {pot a fort that belonged to Cai Hir ap Cynyr, 
or, as Spencer has called him, Timon: he was the 
fofter-father of king Arthur, who during his youth 
refided here. The Romans are fuppofed to have 
had a fortrefs on this fpot; and many of their coins 
have been dug up in the neighbourhood*. This 
place of defence was doubtlefs conftructed to guard 
the pafs through the mountains. Of its hiftory } 
aim altogether ignorant. 


THe River, Dee, 


‘The fource of the Dee is under one fide of Ar- 
ran Benllyn, the high mountain at the head of Bala 
pool.—tIts name is thought to have been derived 
from the Welfh word Dwy, which fignifies fome- 
thing divine. Some centuries ago it was held in 
fuperftitious veneration by the inhabitants of the 
country, from what were then believed the miracu- 
lous overflowing of its banks at times when there 
had been no preceding heavy rain: and from its 
being believed to have foretold fome remarkable 
events by changing its channel}. Hiftory informs 


* See Spencer’s Faerie Queene, book i. caato ix., and Camb, 
Reg. 1. Ig1. 
+ Giraldus Cambreniis, lik. il. ¢. ii. 
Patti us, 
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uis, that when the Britons, drawn up in battle array 
on its banks, have been prepared to engage with 
their Saxon foes, it was their cuftom firft to kifs 
the earth, and then for every foldier to drink a 
{mall quantity of the water *.—The name is certainly 
not derived, as many have fuppofed, from Du, 
black ; for, except when tinged by the torrents from 
the mountain moraffes, its waters are perfectly bright 
and tranfparent. In Spencer’s defcription of Caer 
Gai, the dwelling of old Timon, the fofter-father of 
Arthur, the colour of the Dee is confidered very 
different from black : | 


Lowe in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rawran, moffie o’er, 
From whence the river Dee, as /i/ver clene, 
His tumbling billows rolls with gentle roar. 


That lover of the marvellous, Giraldus Cambren- 
fis, informs us very gravely, that the river Dee runs 
through Bala lake, and is difcharged at the bridge 
near the town, without their waters becoming mixed. 
He doubtlefs means to fay that the river might be 
traced by its appearance from one end of the lake 
to the other. Giraldus believed every thing that the 
inhabitants chofe to impofe upon him. 


*# Gibfon’s Camden, 556. 
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Cafcade at Pont Cynwyd.—Rhiwedog.—Trim y Sarn.—The Ber- 
avy Mountains. — Llangynog. — Slate Quarries. — Hazardoas 
Made of conveying Slates from the Mountain into the Vale.—Lead 
Mines. —Llanrhaiadr.—The Catara& of Piftyll Rhaiadr.—The 
Vale of Langedwin.— Knockin. —Account of the fingular Difeo- 
very of a Murderer. — Kynafton’s Cave in Nefs Cliff.—Montford 
Bridge. — Shrewfbury. 


Leavinc Bala, I turned my fteps towards England, 
and occupied two days in the journey from hence ‘to 
Shrewfbury. Thefe, from fevere rain that fet in 
when I had got about ten miles from Bala, and 
Jafted with little intermiffion till I arrived at Shrewf- 
bury, were rendered two of the moft unpleafant 
days I had fpent in the country.—At my outfet the 
morning was, however, very ferene. The fun, in 
exhaling the dews, gave a delightful air of frefhnefs 
to all the furrounding objects. The whole fcene 
was enlivened by the mufic of the birds, whofe va- 
rious tones and elegant ftrains would have interefted 
lefs ardent admirers of the works of nature than 
myfelf. Every thing feemed to partake of a general 
fprichtlinefs. The thrilling tones of the fky-lark 
were heard on every fide: the notes of the black- 
bird echoed from among the diftant foliage, 

Whit 
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Whilft now and then {weet Philomel would wail, 
Or ftock-doves plain, amid the foreft deep, 

That drowfy ruftled to the fighing gale ; 
And ftill a coil the grafs-hopper did keep. 


Thefe rural objects continued, however, for very 
few miles; for I then entered on a fucceffion of 
dreary and open moors, which might have charms 
for the fportfman, but they had none for me. 


About a mile and a half from Bala, I pafled a 
bridge called Pont Cynwyd. ‘The bed of the tur- 
bulent little flream is here crowded with huge maffes 
of rock, deeply excavated into circular hollows by 
the furious eddying of the water. In one fituation 
thefe rocks, with the ftream rufhing down amongft 
them, form a fmall but pleafing cafcade. 

A little beyond the bridge ftands Rhiwedog, The 
abrupt Afeent. This was an ancient family feat ; 
and a vale in its neighbourhood was the fcene a 
that fevere battle betwixt the Britifh and Saxon 
forces, in which the aged Llywarch took an active 
part, and loft his only furviving fon. 

From the fide of a fteep, on the edge of the 
moors, I was prefented with a diftant view of the 
vale of Edeirnion, whofe verdure and fertility formed 
a ftriking contraft with my bleak and dreary fitua- 
tion.—The road now led me over Trim y Sarn, 
The Caufeway of the Ridge, a place that has its name 
from being near a lofty heath-clad mountain, which 
J paffed at a little diftance towards the fouth. It is 


one 
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one of that immenfe range of mountains which ex. 
tend fifteen or fixteen miles, and are called Berwyn 
Mountains. ‘The two moft elevated fummits are 
Cader Ferwyn, and Cader Fronwen.—I arrived at a 
noted bwlch, or pafs, which divides the counties of 
Merioneth and Montgomery, called Milltir Gerig, 
Lhe Stony Mile, 


LLANGYNOG. 


T had now a view into the curious and romantic 
wale of Llangynog, a hollow fo completely inclofed on 
all fides by mountain barriers, as apparently to afford 
no outlet to the refidents in its bofom. The moun- 
tains feemed in many places nearly perpendicular, 
and their cliffs too {teep to be fealed by any other 
than thofe moft active of all Britifh animals, the fheep 
and goats. Thefe I obferved browfing along the 
fides with the utmoft unconcern. ‘The bottom was 
entirely in a {tate of cultivation, but principally as 
meadow land: it was interfperfed with the houfes of 
the farmers and their labourers. 

A tolerably good road took me from the edge of 
this vale, by a defcent, fomewhat fteep, firft into the 
‘hollow, and then to the fmall and comfortlefs village 


of Llangynog, The Church of St. Cunog. 


SLATE QUARRIES. 


From a {tupendous rock, which rifes on the north 
fide of the village, are obtained thofe flates for which 
this 
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this neighbourhood is celebrated through all the ad- 
jacent counties *. The quarries are fituated high up 
in the mountain. I obferyed that the mode. of con- 
veying them to the vale was different from that prac- 
tifed near Llanberis, which I have already defcribed, 
but it appeared much more dangerous. The flates 
are loaded on fmall fledges, which are to be con- 
veyed down the fide of the mountain, along winding 
paths formed for the purpofe. Each of thefe fledges 
has a rope by which it is faftened to the fhoulders 
_of a man who has the care of conveying it. He 
lays firm hold with his hands, and thus, with his 
face towards it, begins to defcend. The velocity 
which the fledge acquires in its defcent is counter: 
acted by the man’s ftriking forcibly againft the 
prominences with his feet. ‘This manceuvre, fince — 
he goes backward, and has at the fame time fome 
attention to pay to the fledge to keep it in the track, 
muft be difficult to attain, and long practice alone 
can render it eafy. The danger to an obferver feems 
very great: on inquiry at the village,* I was, how- 
ever, informed that a ferious accident had jearecy 
ever been known to occur from it. 


* Betwixt November 1775 and November 1776, upwards 
of 904,000 flates were fent from hence at different rates of be- 
* twixt fx fhillings and twenty ie per thoufand. Pennant, 
il. 347, 


LEAD 
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Leap Mines; 


At Craig y Mwyn, about two imifes and a half 
from Llargynog, fomewhat more than a century 
ago, a vein of lead ore was difcovered, fo valuable 
as to yield to the Powis family, for forty years, 4 
clear revenue of at leaft twenty thoufand pounds 4 
year. It had been worked to the depth of about 
a hundred yards, when on a fudden the water broke 
in, and became fo powerful, that the proprietor was 
cempelled to abandon the undertaking *. Ever fince 
that time the mines have continued nearly filled 
with water, but fome gentlemen a few years ago 
determined to attempt their recovery, and for this 
purpofe levels were to be driven in various parts of 
the mountain, if poffible, to drain off the water. 
Whether they have proceeded in the attempt, or 
given it up, I have not the means of being informed. 
—Befides thefe there are fome mines, but of lef 
importance, near the village, which were worked 
when I was at.Llangynog. The produce of thefe I 
was informed was very trifling. 


On my leaving Llangynog, the clouds gathered 
round the fummits and fides of the mountains, and 
the rain foon afterwards began to defcend in’ tor: 
rents. ‘This village appeared, however, fo wretched 
a place for a wearied traveller, that I had no in- 


* Pennant, il. 347. 
; ducement 
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ducement to return for fhelter. In the greateft 
misfortunes we are generally able to find fome ob- 
je& on which we can reft with fatisfaction: it foon 
occurred to me that the drenching of my clothes 
would be amply compenfated by the increafed vo- 
lume of water at the cataract of Pi/tyll Rhaiadr, 
which I intended to vifit in the morning. The idea 
of this gave me fo much pleafure, that when I be- 
came fairly wet to the fkin, I was altogether care- 
lefs as to perfonal comfort; and now the fafter and 
more heavily the rain defcended, the better a great 
deal I was pleafed with it. 


LLANRHAIADR. 


In this ftate it was that, after about two hours 
flippery walking, and my clothes dripping with wet, 
I arrived at Llanrhaiadr, The Village of the Catarad, 
fituated, like Llangynog, in a deep hollow, fur- 
rounded on all fides by mountains, whofe fummits 
were now entirely obfcured by clouds. This hollow 
is called Mochnant, The Vale of the rapid Brook. 
The houfes, or rather cottages, of the village are 
irregular; but, as moft of them were old and over- 
grown with vegetation, it had from many points of 
view an appearance highly piCturefque. 

I found very tolerable accommodations, even for 
the night, at the Coach and Horfes, an inn, or rather 
public-houfe, whofe exterior does not befpeak the 
good opinion of the traveller. 
paid | Dr. 
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Dr. William Morgan, who firft tranflated the 
Bible into the Welfh language, was vicar’ of this 
place. He was afterwards rewarded with the bi- 
fhopric of Llandaff, and in 1601 with that of St. — 
Afaph. 


PistyLL Ruaranr, 


The Spout of the Cataract, the moft celebrated water- 
fall of this country, rufhes down the front of an 
-almoft perpendicular rock, that terminates a vate at 
the diftance of about four miles from the village. 
The vale is narrow and well wooded; it is watered 
by the little river Rhaiadr, which here conftitutes 
the boundary line betwixt the counties of Denbigh 
and Montgomery, and it affords many pleafing and 
beautiful fcenes. The upper part of the cataraét, 
when the fun fhines upon it, is vifible to a great. 
_ diftance ; and along this hollow its filvery and linear 
appearance give an air of fingularity to many of the 
views. —Piftyll Rhaiadr is upwards of two hundred 
and ten feet high; and for near two thirds of this 
height, the water is thrown down the flat face of a 
bleak, naked, and barren rock ; from thence it rages 
through a natural arch, and betwixt two prominent 
fides into the fmall bafon at its foot. The whole 
{cene is deftitute of wood, but it has fo much fim- 
ple grandeur, that trees would injure, rather than 
heighten the general effeét. When vifited after 
very heavy rain, a fingular occurrence ‘is to be re- 
marked. The water in its defcent is obftrutted by © 

the 
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the mals of rock,. through which it feems by time 
have forced a paflage, and it is faid to burft through 
it with a vaft quantity of {pray, appearing like fmoke ~ 
from the explofion of a cannon.—I was told ghat 
the late worthy vicar of Llanrhaiadr, Dr. Worthing- 
_ ton, with a view of gratifying the curious, had a 
pair of flood-gates fixed on the ftream, above the 
cataraét, occafionally to obftrud the paflage of the 
water: when a fufficient quantity had been collected 
behind them, they were fuddenly thrown open, and 
the rufhing down of the flood is faid to have afforded 
one of the grandeft fpectacles imaginable-—This 
gentleman alfo erected a fmall building at the foot 
of the rock for the accommedation of vifitors, which 
is found very convenient to thofe who bring retrefh- 
ments along with them. 


On my return from the cataract, I left Llanrhaiadr, 
and proceeded along the road which Jeads through 
part of the wale of Llangedwen. 1 pafled Llanged- 
wen hall, a handfome {tone edifice, the property of 
fir Watkin Williams Wynne. ‘This place was a 
favourite refidence of the late baronet, but it is fel- 
dom vifited by the prefent owner. 

I now arrived once again at Llanymynech. Be- 
twixt this villaze and Shrew{bury 1 had fo much 
rain, as to render the journey in every refpect dreary 
and uncomfortable. ' Through the thicknefs of- the 
mift I could but juft difcern the Breiddin Hills, at 
the diftance of a few miles on the right: their fum- 
mits were perfedtly obfcured in clouds, 

VOL, 411. ae | KNo- 
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KNOCHIN, 


A village about five miles from Llanymynech, has 
once been a place of fome celebrity. The hall was 
the refidence of the family of L’Eftrange, who built 
the town. They had on its fite a caftellated manfion 
fo early as in the reign of Henry II. The laft of the 
family was Joan, who married George Stanley, the 
eldeft fon of the firft earl of Derby. The following 
occurrence is faid to have taken place, fome years 

ago, in the neighbourhood of Knochin : 
A man of the name of Elkes was left guardian to 
his brother’s fon. This boy was very young, and 
the only obftacle to Elkes becoming pofleffed of con- 
fiderable property. He had long revolved in his 
mind the manner in which he could rid himfelf of 
this incumbrance, and at length hit upon the fol- 
lowing inhuman expedient: a poor child.of the 
-village was diretted to take the boy to a diftant 
corn-field to play and gather flowers. Elkes met 
them near the fpot, and directed the other child ta 
return immediately home. He then took his ward 
up in his arms, walked with him to the end of the 
field, where he knew there was a tub nearly full of 
water, and forcing his head into it, held him in that 
pofition till the child was fuffocated. ‘The neigh- 
bours foon obferved that the boy was mifling; the 
poor boy who had accompanied him to the field 
“told his fimple ftory, and a party of them, on 
fearching the place, difcovered the body. Informa- 
tion 
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tion foon reached them that Elkes had fled towards 
London. Two horfemen were therefore immedi- 
ately difpatched in purfuit of him. Thefe men were 
riding along the road near South Mims in Hertford. 
fhire, when they were furprized by the fingular 
actions of two ravens, that were perched on a cock 
of hay in an adjoining field. The birds made an 
unuiual noife, and furioufly pulled about the hay with 
their beaks. Curiofity alone, the men faid, induced 
them to alight, and fee what could be the caufe of 
fuch fingular ations. They threw down the heap 
of hay, and were aftonifhed to difcover beneath it 
the man of whom they were in fearch. .He afferted 
that, thefe two birds had followed him inceflantly, 
from the time that the murder had been committed. 
This unhappy victim of avarice was conveyed to 
Shrewibury, tried, condemned, and afterwards hung 
in chains on Knochin heath *. 


KYNASTON’s CAVE, 


A few miles from Knochin I paffed under a high 
rock of red free-{tone, called Nefs Cliff. In the 
fouth-eaft fide of this rock there is a cave, which 
has the name of Kynafton’s Cave. This was a 
place of occafional retreat to Humphrey, the fon of 
fir Roger Kynafton, conftable of Harlech caftle, and 
a party of his mad companions. He was outlawed 
in the fixth year of the reign of Henry VIL, was 

* Phillips’s Hiftory of Shrewfbury. App. 233. 
P2 par- 
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pardoned in the year following, and died in 1534. 
He is remembered by many ftrange pranks, and 
{till continues the talk of the neighbouring peafantry. 

Leaving this rock, I foon afterwards faw, by the 
road-fide, a {mall building, from which feveral boys . 
were coming. An infcription over the door arrefted 
my fteps for a moment : 

God Srufpee long this public good, 
A {chool ereéted, where a chapel food. 
In what this originated I did not learn. 

I croffed the Severn at Montford bridge; and in 
about an hour afterwards ended my pedeftrian ex- 
curfion at Shrewibury. A defcription of this town 
will occupy the enfuing chapter, 
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SHREWSBURY. 


Shrew/bury Cafile.—Wal!s.— County Gaol.— Bridges. — Shrew- 
bury Abbey.—Ancient Oratory.—St. Giles’s Church.—St. Alk- 
muna’s Church.—Daring Feats on the Point of the Spire.— 
A fingular traditional Story.—St. Mary’s Church.—Account of 
a Man killed in fliding down a Rope from the Spire, to a Field, 
acrofs the River.—St. Fulian’s Church.—Old St. Chad’s.—New 
St. Chad’s.—The Quarry.—Account of the Houfe of Induftry.— 
The Ruins of the Three Friaries.—Public Buildings.—Hiftory of 
Shrewfbury.—Lift of remarkable Events. 


SurewsBur RY isa town of confiderable magnitude _ 
and importance, fituated on a floping ground, and 
nearly furrounded by the Severn. The ftreets are 
irregular, and many of the buildings very ancient. 
—This place once formed the capital of Powifland, 
and was for fome years’a feat of the Welth princes. 


CasTLE. 


In my tour through the town and fuburbs I firft 
vifited the caftle. This is built of a red ftone, and 
fituated on an eminence above the river, juft in that 
part of the town where the river leaves it unde- 
fended. Its foundation has been afcribed to Roger 
de Montgomery, the great earl of Shrewlbury, who 

P 3 lived 
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lived in the reign of William the Conqueror, but of 
the ancient {tructure there is not at this time much 
remaining. It is the property, and forms one of the 
refidences of fir William Pulteney, in right of his 
lady, Henrietta, baronefs of Bath. The owner, how- 
ever, very feldom vifits the place.—The keep ftood 
on a large artificial mount, which feems to prove it 
of Saxon or Britith origin. ; | 
‘The caftle continued in poffeffion of the two fons 
of the founder till the reign of Henry I., when that 
monarch chofe to take it into his own hands. — After 
the reftoration of Charles II. it was granted to Fran- 
cis, lord Newport, afterwards earl of Bradford; and 
fome time confequent to this grant it became the 
property of the Pulteney family. 
WALLS. 


Robert de Belefme, fon to Roger de Montgomery, 
was the firft who attempted to defend the town by 
walls. ‘This he did, by building from the caftle 
down each fide of the river for a confiderable dif- 
tance; and thus he fecured himfelf for a while from 
the attacks of his enemy, Henry I. The remaining 
part of the walls was erected in the reign of Henry 
IlI., at the requeft of the inhabitants, to fortify the 
place again{ft the inroads of the Welfh. So great, 
however, was the want of money for the comple- 
tion of the undertaking, that thirty-two years elapfed 
before they could be finifhed.—A very {mall portion | 
‘of the walls is now left. From one fituation near 

| : them 
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them I had a good profpeét of part of the fuburbs 
of the town. 


County GAOL. 


At a little diftance beyond the caftle, and, like 
that building, on the elevated bank of the Dee, J 
faw the county gaol, a large and handfome ftructure. 
It is built of brick, and in a fituation that cannot be 
furpafled for the purity, and confequent healthinefs, 
of its atmofphere. In a niche over the entrance 
there is a buft of Howard. The outer walls were 
begun in the year 1789, and fome of the apartments 
were ready for the reception of prifoners in 1796, 
but the building is fcarcely yet finifhed. 

I proceeded along a pleafant terrace walk to the 
end of the building, whence defcending to the river, 
I found a foot-path which led me to the Englifh 
bridge. From hence the caftle, the river, and the 
town, partly hidden by trees, with the fpires of St. 
Mary’s and St. Alkmund’s churches, formed a beau-. 
tiful and picturefque {cene. 


Tue SToNE BRIDGE, . 


Called alfo the Eaft bridge, the Englifh bridge, and 
the New bridge, is an elegant ftructure, of feven 
arches, which was ‘built about thirty years ago.— 
Near the middle of it are the water-works, from 
which the town receives its fupply of that very 


effential article of life.—On the weft fide of the 
P 4 $ town, 
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town, in a direétion nearly oppofite to this, is the 
other, called the Wel/h bridge. ‘This is a late eree+ 
tion. ‘The ancient bridge had a gate, and towers 
at each end, a nécefflary defence againft the turbu- 
lent neighbours on that fide of the water. 


SHREWSBURY ABBEY 


Is fituated in the fuburbs of the town, a little be-_ 
yond the ftone bridge. The prefent remains confift 
of only the weit part, from the crofs ifle to the weft 
tower. The choir, the cloifter, and chapter-houfe, 
are entirely deftroyed. Of the fide ifles, the arches 
are yet left, and the eaft end of the prefent church 
is a modern wall that has been run up betwixt two 
of the ancient columns. It is fuppofed to have 
been made parochial; and to haye received this 
addition in the reign, of queen Elizabeth. The 
great tower is flill left, and contains a fine gothic 
-window, over which is a {tatue, f{uppofed to reprefent 
the founder, Roger de Montgomery. The whole 
building is of the fame kind of red ftone as the caftle, 
and, except the welt window, is in the elena 
‘gothic ftile of architecture, with plain arches, and 
Fall colurnns.—On the fouth fide of the altar 
there is a recumbent figure, in a coat of mail, and 
in the a&t of drawing a fword, which is’ believed. to 
have been the monument of Montgomery. An in- 
{ctiption intimates that it was difcovered among) the 
tuins of the abbey, and that, in 1622, it had been 
| I _ directed 
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directed by the heralds at arms to be carefully 
preferved, in confequence of which.it was placed in 
its prefent fituation. 

The hiftory of the abbey is fhort. It was founded 
by Roger de Montgomery, and his countefs Ade- 
liffa, in the year 1083, and dedicated to St. Peter 
and St. Paul. Its monks were of the Benedictine 
order, and firft brought over from Seez, in Nor- 
mandy; and the earl, by permifiion of his lady, 
became himfelf one of the religious of his own 
abbey. He endowed it largely, and encouraged all 
who were dependant on him to become benefactors. 
At his death, about nine years afterwards, he re- 
ceived here an honourable interment.—Robert, the 
fourth abbot, procured, though with much difficulty, 
the bones of St. Wenefred, and had them enfhrined 
here.—The property of the abbey at the diffolution 
was valued by Speed at about five hundred pounds 
per annume—On the church being made parochial 
by queen Elizabeth, it received the name of St. Crux, 
or the Holy Cro/s, in the abbey of Shrewlbury, which 
name it {till retains. ‘i 

In the earden of fir Charles Oakely, on the fouth 
fide of the church, is a fmall, but elegant oGtagonal 
building, the remains of an ancient oratory. belong- 
ing to the abbey, now called St. Wenefred’s Pul- 
pit. 


CHURCHES. 
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CHURCHES. 


The remaining churches in Shrewfbury are, 


St. Giles’s, St. Julian’s, 
St. Alkmund’s, and 
St. Mary’s, St. Chad’s. 


St. Giles’s church is fituated on the fkirt of the 
fuburbs, about a mile eaft of the abbey. It is an 
ancient, fmall, and inelegant, but fomewhat pictu- 
refque building. It boafts a higher origin than the 
abbey, and in doinefday book is called ** the parifh 
of the city.”” It is at prefent annexed to the church 
of Holy Crofs, or the abbey. The bones of St. 
Wenefred, when they were removed from Denbigh- 
fhire to Shrewfbury, are faid to have been firft, for 
atime, depofited in this church,—In the ‘church- 
yard, but now almoft obliterated, is an infcription to 
the memory of William White, a quarter-mafter of 
horfe, in the reign of William III. : 

In Trifh wars 1 fought for England’s glory; 

Let no man fcoff at telling of this ftory. 

I {aw great Schomberg fall, likewife the brave St. Ruth, 
And here I come to die, not there in my youth. 


Through dangers great I haye pafs’d many a ftorm, 
Die we all muft, as fure as we are born. 


Sit. Alkmuna’s church is remarkable for its hand- 
fome {pire. It contains an eaft window of {tained 
glafs, the workianfhip of Eginton of Birmingham. 


This was put up in the year 1795, and, as I was 
informed, 
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informed, coft about two hundred pounds. Its exe- 
cution was infinitely fuperior to any thing that I had 
before feen in glafs. A figure reprefenting Faith is 
in the attitude of kneeling on acrofs. Her arms are 
extended towards a crown, which appears -from the 
clouds; and the countenance bears an interefling 
expreflion of mingled adoration and wifdom. “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life,’ is the motto. The lights appeared to me 
well difpofed, and the drapery good. The colours 
are fo managed as to prevent any glaring effed 
from the paflage of light through a tranfparent 
medium; a fault too often obiervable in paintings 
on glafs. 

‘This church is faid to have been founded by the 
heroine Elileda, the daughter of king Alfred... The, 
body of the building is modern, but the tower and 
{pire appear of confiderable antiquity. — ; 

In the year 1621, about four yards of the top of the 
fpire were taken down, and rebuilt by a man of the 
-mame of Archer, who came from St. Alban’s. His 
fool-hardy feats are yet in the mouths of the inhabit- 
ants. On Saturday, the 22d of February, he climbed 
up the outfide of the {pire to the top, and brought 
down the weather-cock, notwithftanding its fize and 
weight were fuch that he could with difficulty hold 
it. On the 3d of March he climbed up again, and 
put the weather-cock in its former place, turning it 
about feveral times, ftanding upright on the iron 
crofs, and fhaking both his hands and legs. In the 

; follow- 
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following week he climbed up, taking with him a 
drum, and a long bow and arrows. He ftood up- 
right on the crofs, beat the druin, and fhot an arrow 
from the bow. On the 13th of March he again 
went up, and turned the weather-cock round like a 
wheel: he fhook about his hands and legs, and con- 
tinued hallowing and fhouting there for more than 
two hours. In every one of thefe daring exploits 
the man was in a ftate of intoxication. 

If we may believe a manufcript written by the 
reverend Dr, Taylor, and depofited m the Free 
School library, the devil appeared in St. Alkmund’s 
church in the year 1533, as the prieft-was at high 
mafs. - During a great tempeft and darknefs he 
pafled through the church, mounted up the fteeple, 
and, tearing away the wires of the clock, left the 
print of his claws on the fourth bell; and in his 

vay cut took off one of the pinnacles! This is a. 
fingular mode of aes ng for a violent thunder- 
form and it will appear the more fingular when 
the reader’ is infor med, that the prince of darknefs 
on this occafion appeared clad in the habit of a grey 
friar ! 

St. Mary’s church bears the Cie of great 
antiquity... The fouth and weft entrances are be- 
neath arches of Norman architeture. This church 
was founded by King Edgar, and) it formerly had a 
dean and feven prebendaries. Before the founda- 
tion of the abbey, it was efteemed the principal 
church iz the town. “It is a donative, and in the 

nomi- 
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nomination of the mayor, and the head mafter of the 
Free School, ; 3 
From the eleyated fituation of the building, and the 
great height of its {pire, the latter has frequently fuf- 
fered from high winds. In 1739, the weather-cock 
was blown on one fide, when a perfon of the name of 
Cadman engaged to take it down, which he foon 
afterwards did, and then put it in its place again. 
This man was an adventurer on church fteeples of 
a different defcription from the man I have juft 
mentioned. He fixed a rope from the top of the 
{pire to a tree in a field on the oppofite fide of the 
river, and to various other places; and for a few 
times flided from thence without injury: but on 
Candlemas day in the fame year, after beating a 
drum, firing piftols, &c. he attempted to flide down 
the rope acrofs the river, but it broke foon after he 
had trufted his weight upon it, and he was confe- 
quently dafhed to pieces.—He .was buried on the 
fame day, the 2d of February 1739, at the foot of 
the fteeple, and a plain flab was fixed to the wall 
over his grave, with this quaint infcription, now 
{carcely legible : | 
Let this fmall monument record the name 
Of Cadman, and to future times proclaim 
How by’n attempt to fly from this high fpire, 
Acrofs the Sabrine ftream, he did acquire 
His fatal end. ’T'was not for‘want of fkill, 
Or courage to perform the tafk, he fell, 
No, no, a faulty cord, being drawn too tight, 
Hurried his foul on high to take her flight, 
Which bid the body, here beneath, good night. 


St. 
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‘St. Julian’s church. The body of this building is 
of brick, and the tower of ftone; the former is of 
modern erection. When or by whom the church 

‘was founded is not known :.it was for merly ftiled a 
Royal Chapel. 

St. Chad’s church has very lately been eeclan, at 
fome diftance from the ancient building of the fame 
name. Of the latter, part of the chancel is yet 
ftanding, and is kept in repair ’as a chapel to the 
burying-ground.- This building (old St. Chad’s) 
‘{tood on the fite of a palace of the princes of Powis, 
which was deftroyed by fire during the Saxon wars. 
The church was probably erected not long after- 
wards. In the year 1393, the firft ftructure was 
‘burnt down by the careleffnefs of one of the work- 
men who was mending the leads. The fellow ob- 
ferving the mifchief he had done, and that the 
flames had become too powerful for him to extin- 
guifh them, ran home, put fome money in his pocket, 
and attempted to efcape, but was drowned in fording 
the river. On an inquifition before the coroners of 
the town of Shrewifbury, the jury found, ‘* That 
John Plomer, working upon the leads of St. Chad’s 
church, and perceiving the fame in flames through 
his neglect, ran to his own houfe in the High ftreet, 
put five marks, four fhillings and fix-pence in his 
pocket, and fled; awd when he came to the ford at 
the Stone Gate, endeavouring to make his efcape, he 
was drowned in the river Severn’’.—In order that 
this lofs might be retrieved, king Richard If. granted 


to the bailiffs and commonalty of the town, for three 
years 
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years then following, a quittance from their fee- 
farm, and likewife from their arrears of taxes then 
lately granted by the parliament to the king. The 
fabric erected from this indulgence is that = otto 

the ruins are {till left. 3 
The New Sz. Chads is built near the ground 
called the Quarry. It is highly ornamented. The 
principal entrance is through the weft door, into 
a circular veftibule that contains the ftairs leading 
to the galleries. The body of the church is cir- 
cular, and in its appearance rather like a place of 
amufement, than a temple of God. The blue and | 
white rails in front of the galleries, remind us too 
much of theatrical decoration. ‘The fupporting pil- 
lars both above and below are out of all proportion. 
The upper ones are in the Corinthian order, and 
though the intention may have been to give an ap- 
pearance of lightnefs to the building, they are in- 
excufably too long for their diameter: one cannot 
always fhut out an odd affociation of ideas, and thefe 
columns, the moment I entered the church, reminded 
me of a range of long mould candles. The columns 
that fupport the galleries are of a different order, 
and, I prefume, by way of contraft, are as fhort and 
thick as the others are long and {mall. In addition, 
_ their bafes are made level with the tops of the pews, 
giving an appearance of want of fequrity.and firmnefs 
to the galleries. Thefe pillars correfpond exceed- 
ingly ill with the other parts of the building. All 
circular churches muft alfo reft under one very 
| ~ material 
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material inconvenience; they are all, it is true, well 
calculated for /eeing, but the articulation of the 
minifter, which ought to be the principal object 
attended to, is, m buildings of this nature, generally 
deftroyed by the reverberation of found.—I fhail 
add-a fimple memorandum, which I found in the 
journal of an artift, whofe judgment even the archi- 
tect of this church would {carcely choofe to queftion: 
‘‘ In Shrewfbury there are five churches, one of 
which, St. Chad’s, is new, and, if the expreflion may 
be ufed, is a complete picture of deformity.” | 


THE Quarry. 


From this building I defcended immediately to 
the Quarry, a moft delightful walk, along an avenue 
of limes, which led me to the Severn, and then a 
confiderable diftance each way along its bank. The 
trees are large and old, and even in the hotteft days 
of fummer afford a fheltered and pleafant retreat. 
gue ground i is the elie) of the corporation ; the 
part appropr fated to paiturage is let to the in- 
habitants, and the profits are diftributed among the 
burgeffes. . 


THE as oF INDUSTRY 


Is the fine brick building which is feen from hence 
on the oppofite lofty bank of the Severn. I crofled 
the river by the ferry with one of the directors, and 
was fhewn every thing within it that I was ees 


of feeing, . 
The 
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The eredtion of this elegant ftruCture was begun 
in the year 1760, for the pur rpofe of receiving part 
of the foundlings from the great hofpital in London. 
‘Thefe were to be put out to nurfe in the country ; 
and when of proper age were to be brought into 
the houfe, and inftructed in fewing, knitting, cards 
ing, {pinning, &c. till they were old enough to be 

“put out apprentices. The hofpital in London dif 


continued fendine children, and in confequence the 
g ? ; 


building became ufele/s as to its original purpofe.— 
‘The expences of its erection amounted to more than 
twelve thoufand pounds.—It was afterwards made a 
place of confinement for prifoners of war. 

An att of parliament was obtained by the init ts 
ants of Shrewfbury to enable them to form a houfe 
of induftry for the poor of their feveral parifhes, and 
this building was purchafed and opened for the re 
ception of its objects in December 1783. The 
buildings, neceflary alterations, furniture, &c. coft 
feven thoufand Puna; 

The inhabitants of thefe parifhes that are rated 
and affeffed, and: poffefled of property to the amount 
of thirty pounds per annum, or that are rated at fit. 
teen pounds, are incorporated as guardians of the 
poor. From thefe there are chofen twelve diredfors, 


‘each of whom ferves his office for three years; and. 


to the board of directors the management of the - 


-whole bufinefs of the houfe is entrufted. They meet, 
_in a room appropriated to their ufe, twice a week. 
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The number of men, women, and children in the 
houfe when I was there,-amounted to about four 
hundred. Their employment confifts principally in 
preparing their own clothing, which they do from 
the raw material to.its finifhed ftate. The neceflary 
machines and implements are arranged in different 
apartments; and _perfons verfed in {cribbling, card- 
ing, and fpinning wool, are employed to infirudt the 
paupers. Weavers were likewife engaged, and a 
fhop was allotted for their accommodation. Work- 
ire rooms are alfo fet apart for fhoemakers, taylors, 
&c. where the paupers who have been brought up 
in thefe occupations are employed, and where one 
divifion of the boys are taught to work. The largeft 
apartments are allotted to the carding and {pinning 
rooms. The girls are by rotation employed and in- 
ftructed, as much as poffible, in cooking, managing 
the affairs of the kitchen and laundry, and in wafh- 
ing, feouring, and fuch other work as may beft 
qualify them for fervice.—The ufual hours of work- 
ine are from fix o’clock in the morning to fix in 
the evening, from the 1ft of March to the middle of 
October; and from feven in the morning to fuch 
an hour at night as the directors choofe to appoint 
during the remainder of the year. They are al- 
badied. half an hour at breakfaft, and an hour at 
dinner. No work is done on Sundays; Saturday 
afternoons, from four o’clock ; Good Friday; Chrift- 
mas day, and the two fellowina days; Monday and 
Tuefday 
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‘Tuefday in. Fafter and Whitfun weeks; and on 
Shrey wibury-fhow day. 

To encourage the exertions of the poor, the 
directors make them an allowance of a fixth part 
of their earnings, as a gratuity; and this meafure 
has been crowned with the happieft fucce’s. ‘Two- 
pence out of every fhilling that they have earned 
during the week is paid to them at the end of it: 
this reward, whilft it has been found fifficient to 
{timulate their endeavours, has not been fo abundant 
as to produce, however laid out, any bad effect. 
The working children have the fame proportion of 
allowance from their labours as the adults: but the 
fteward takes care of this little property, and keeps 
an account with each child, fubjec& to the infpe@tion 
of the dire€tors; he allows them what he think 
prudent to expend, and the reft is fuffered to accu- 
mulate. When it amounts to a fum fufficient for 
the purpofe, the girls generally petition to have it 
expended in a Sunday’s drefs of a quality fuperior 
to the uniform of the houfe. The favings of the 
boys are ufually referved till they are bound appren- 
tice, when thefe are laid out in whatever may be of 
ufe to them in their refpective fituations. 

The punifhments of the idle and refractory are 
inflicted in various ways. For fimaller offences they 
are clothed in fackcloth, have a clog faftened to 
them, or are deprived of the above gratuity. For 
more flagrant mifconduct they are confined to a 
cell where they are kept apart from all the reft, and 

Q2 fed 
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fed only with bread and water. If they are muti- 
nous, and endeavour to excite a fpirit of fedition 
among their companions, they undergo corporal 
punifhment. The latter has, however, been very 
~ feldom found neceflary ; but, whenever it is inflicted, 
it is done in the, prefence of all the perfons of the 
houfe, and, as might naturally be expeéted, has 
never failed to produce a very ftriking and ufeful 
effect. 

During the fwmmer months the paupers rife at 
half-paft five, and in winter the prayers and break- 
faft are over. before the break of day.—The fires 
and candles are extinguifhed in the evenings at nine 
o’clock from the rf{t of May to the i{t of September, 
and at eight during the reft of the year.— There are 
ftated hours for making the beds, cleaning the dor- 
mifories, wafhing and combing the children, &c. by 
which means a conftant attention to that cleanlinefs 
is kept up which fo greatly excites the attention of 
every ftranger, and {trohgly recommends the ex- 
cellence of the inftitution.—The whole family break- 
faft, dine, and fup together in the dining-hall: they 
are clafled feparately, the men, the women, the boys, 
and the girls at their refpective tables. 

A general bill of fare is appointed, fo that the 
provifion for each day is prepared without any per« 
plexity or confufion : f 


: Breaks 
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BREAKFAST» DINNER. SUPPER. 


Butcher’s meat, sail 


Sunday. Broth. gardeniftuft. Broth. 
Milk-por- Mathed 
Monday. sided. Bread and cheefe. potatoes. 
Tuefday. Lt ps tatoes, or other gar- 
sage. den-{tuff. : foup. 
WWeduelday: Milk-por- Peafe - pudding, and Bratt 


{ftewed pork. 
Butcher’s meat, and j 
garden-ftuff. 
Yeatt dumpling, or hot | 
Milk-por- \ cake, (a pound for an { 
ridge. adult, children in pro- 


portion) and milk. 


ridge. 


Thurfdey. Broth. Broth. 


Mathed 


potatoes. 


Milk-por- } Stew ed meat, with a0 Peafe 
Ie H 
Friday. 
Stewed meat, with po- - 
Saturday. Milk-por- tatoes, or other gar- Broth. 
meee. den-ftuff, ‘ 


The quantity allowed for breakfa/t is a pint either 
of broth or milk-porridge to each adult ; and to the 
children in proportion.—For dinner, the grown up 
perfons have nine ounces of meat, fix ounces of 
bread, a trencher full of roots or greens, and a pint 
of beer. Working boys and girls have each five 
ounces of meat, four ounces of bread, with roots or 
greens, and half a pint of beer. The children drink 
water.—At /upper the adults are allowed a pint of 
broth or foup, and nine ounces of bread; and the 
- children in proportion. ‘The other fuppers confift 
of a trencher full of potatoes mafhed with milk, and 
a pint of beer.—As it would create an endlefs trouble 
to weigh out every feparate mefs, when one has. 
been ued the reft are afcertained by the bulk. 


Q3 The 
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The perfons who manage thefe and all- the other 
immediate concerns of the houfe, are a fteward and 
matron, who are anfwerable for their condué to the 
board of directors. 

At a little diftance from the houfe there are two 
ranges of building that run parallel with each other. 
The one contains apartments to which the poor are 
fent, on their admiffion, to be ftripped and wafhed ; 
and, if found to have any cutaneous, or other in- 
fe€tious diforder, they remain there till they are 
cured: there are, of courfe, feparate wards for the 
women and the men. Adjoining to this there is an 
apartment to which the dead are immediately con- 
veyed, to remain till their interment. In the fame 
range is another apartment, called the Fever Room. 
In the oppofite range is the houfe infirmary, with 
feparate wards for the men and women; where the 
fick and infirm are lodged under the care of nurfes, 
and attended by the apothecary of the houfe. In 
furgical cafes, the patients are generally fent to the 
county infirmary. 

The chaplain reads morning and evening prayers 
in the chapel every day, when all the paupers, both 
men, women, and children, attend; and on Sunday 
afternoons he reads prayers and preaches. 

The advantages of this inftitution became appa- 
-rent in a very fhort time after it was commenced. 
Notwithftanding the heavy expences neceflarily at- 
tending an eftablifhment of this nature, the inhabit- 
ants of the different parifhes found that even during 

the 
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the fir/? year, the fum required for the maintenance 
of the poor was near two thoufand pounds lets than 
the fum raifed for that purpofe in the preceding 
year: and they now derive a moft important pecu- 
niary advantage from this eftablifhment. ‘The aged 
and infirm are comfortably provided for, and the 
young are trained in habits of induftry and virtue. 
A complete {top has been put to the great frauds 
and abufes that prevailed in the parochial expen- ~ 
diture; and even thofe poor who have laboured 
under temporary diltrefs or dilability, have been 
more liberally affifted and relieved in their own 
dwellings, than had before been found pra¢ticable. 
Thus, while the poor have derived thefe important 
benefits from the inftitution, the inhabitants have 
alfo been greatly relieved in their parochial taxes. 
The amount of the redudtion in the term of twelve 
years was very near twenty thouiand pounds. 

But a ftill greater advantage is derived to fociety 
in general, and to the immediate objects in parti- 
cular, by the feeds of virtue and happinefs that are 
carefully fown in the minds of the younger branche 
of this little community. Children thrown upon 
the parifh from their birth are put out to nurfe, 
where they remain till they are of age fufficient to 
be admitted into the houfe.. The nurfes are occa- 
fionally required to bring them before the directors, 
that thefe may obferve that care is taken of them, 
and that the children may be identified, and thofe 
frauds guarded againit which have not unfrequently 
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been prattifed. \ When taken into the houfe, the 
children are put under the care of the houfe nurfes, 
the boys in one nurfery, and the girls in another. 
As foon as they are capable, they every morning 
and afternoon attend the {chool-room, where proper 
inftructors are provided. Here they are taught to 
read. Soon after they are five years old they are 
taken into the factory, or {pinning-room, and begin 
to fpin yarn at the long wheel, under the tuition of 
a {pinning milftrefs ; and then they attend the evening 
{chool, after the working hours are over.—They 
amufe themfelves after their meals, and at fome 
other times, in a large piece of ground behind the 
houfe, and inclofed by a funk fence. By habit their 
daily-employment foon ceafes to become irkfome. 
They fee their little companions around them, all 
engaged like themfelves; and from their cheerful 
countenances and general vivacity, it is apparent 
that they are contented and happy. 

Mr. Howard once went through the houfe; and 
not only the apartments, but the paupers themfelves, 
particularly the children, underwent a very critical 
infpection. He obliged many of the latter to take 
off their fhoes and {tockings, and fhew him the foles 
of their feet. He.expreffed much pleafure and fatis- - 
faction as to the mode in which the affairs of the 
houfe were managed. 

The fituation is one of the moft healthy that could 
have been chofen, and at the fame time uncommonly 
beautiful. The front of the building commands a 

fine 
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fine view of the town and fuburbs of Shrewsbury. 
The trees of the Quarry form the appearance of 
a wood in front of the houfes, above which the _ 
churches of 5t. Mary, St. Alkmund, and St. Chad, 
are particularly confpicuous. Beyond thefe objects is 
feen the round hill of the Wrekin, aid others of the 
Shropfhire mountains. —At a little diftance from this 

_ {tation, and in an oppofite direétion, the Breiddin 
hills are vifible, and an extenfive tract of country 
towards Wales *. 


Crofling the Severn, from the Houfe of Induftry— 
to the Quarry, by the ferry-boat, I was foon after. 
wards fhewn a few ancient walls of the houfe of 
Auttin, or Auguftine Friars. This ftood clofe to the 
river, at a fhort diftance from the Quarry. It is 
fuppofed to have been founded by fome one of the 
Stafford family. 

The Grey, or Francifean Friary, was fituated a 
little to the fouth of the ftone bridge. Its ruins 
now form part of a dwelling houfe. li is fuppoied 
to have been founded fome time prior to. 1353. 

The Black, or Dominican Friary, ftood near the 
river, between the caftle and the ftone bridge, at 
the bottom of St. Mary’s Water Lane. Its founda. 
tion is afcribed to Maud, the wile of Jeifry, lord 


* For a very minute and interefting account of the Houfe of 
Anduftry at Shrewfbury, with many-valuable obfervations on the 
{nbje&, fee the work of Mr. Wood, Eee! by Longman and 
_Rees, 8vo. price 3s. 6d.—1800. 

Genevil, 
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Genevil, about the year 1265. The two fons of 
Edward IV., who are believed to have been mur- 
dered in the Tower by order of Richard duke of 
Gloucefter, afterwards king Richard Ill., are faid, 
with what truth I know not, to have been born in 
this friary. 


Pusiic BuILDINGs. 


The Free School ftands in a ftreet leading to the 
caftle. It is a large antique ftone building, with a 
fquare tower, and contains, befides a very good 
fchool-room, a dwelling-houfe, chapel, and hbrary. 
Jn the latter there is a valuable colletion of books, 
and feveral natural and artificial curiofities. This 
fchool was founded in 1552 by king Edward VI.; 
and the original building was conftructed of timber. 
The prefent edifice was erected about forty years 
afterwards. . 

The Infirmary ftands near St. Mary’s church-yard. 
It was opened in the year 1745. It is fupported by 
voluntary benefactions, and its benefits extend not 
only to the town and county, but to all proper 
objects, without diftinction of place. ‘The average 
number of in-paticnts is about five hundred, and of 
out-patients feven hundred. ; 

Millington’s Hofpital is fituated on an eminence 
above Frankwell, a fuburb beyond the Weltfh bridge. 
It is a handfome brick building, and was founded in 
1734, under the direction of the will of Mr. James 
Mulington, formerly a draper of Shrewibury. It 

maine 
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maintains twelve decayed houfe-keepers (fingle per- 
fons), and a charity-fchool, for twenty boys and 
twenty girls, from the diftri& of Frankwell, if fuch 
are to be found, and if not, from the neareft part of 
the parifh of St. Chad. No diffenters of any deno- 
mination can have relief from this charity: it is 
confined to perfons of the orthodox principles of the 
church of England. 

St. Chad’s Alms-houfes, for decayed old men and 
women, were founded in 1409 by Bennet Tupton, 


a brewer of Shrewfbury.. They are fituated in old _ > 


St. Chad’s church-yard. 

St. Mary’s Alms-houfes, in Ox-Lane, near St. 
Mary’s church, were founded about the year 1460, 
by Digery Waters, a draper.. He is faid to have 
lived here among the poor people. They are con- 
fined principally to old perfons, and thofe from St. 
Mary’s parifh only. The people have clothes, and 
a {mall falary allowed them. 

The Charity-School in Back-Lane was founded in 
1724, under the will of Mr. Alderman Bowdédler. 
This is intended for poor children of the parifh of 
St. Julian, and if fuch are not found, of the parith 
of Holy Crofs. | 

The Subfcription Charity-School, for inftru€ting and 
clothing poor children, is fituated by the road-fide, 
leading to the abbey. It was begun in the year 
1708. The boys are taught to read, and the girls 
to read, few, and knit. 


Befides 
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Befides thefe may be mentioned the Town Hall, © 
in which the affizes are holden, and where the ma- 
giftrates tranfa& public bufinefs; and the Market- 
Houfe, where the drapers hold their market for 
Welth cloths and flannels. 


History or SHREWSBURY. 


The town of Shrewfbury boafts a very remote 
origin, but the exact date of its foundation cannot 
at this day be afcertained. It is fuppofed to have 
been firft built from the ruin of the Roman Urica- 
_ nium, or the Vreken Ceafter of the Saxons, whofe fite 
has been difcovered at Wroxeter, a village on the 
bank of the Severn, about four miles diftant. The 
Welth name for Shrewfbury was Pen Gwern, The 
Head of the Alder-Groves ; and the Saxons called it 
Scrobbes Byrig, on account of the eminence on 
which it was fituated being covered with wood. I 
have before related that it was once the capital of 
Powiflland, and a feat of the Welth princes. 

In the reign of William UI., Shrewfbury -was 
granted to Roger de Montgomery, who fhortly 
aiterwards founded the caftle and abbey. At this 
time it was called a city, and had two hundred and 
fifty-two citizens. Whenever the king pafled through 
the place, twelve of the higheft order of thefe were 
compelled, whether he was fleeping or waking, to 
attend on his perfon; and as many, with horfes and 
arms, were alfo to attend him whenever he took — 


the 
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_ the recreation of hunting in the neighbourhood. 
Thefe fervices were impofed as a punifhment; for, 
not many years before the conqueft, Edric Streon, 
duke of Mercia, having, near this place, lain in wait 
for, and murdered. prince Afhelm, as he was return 
ing from the chace. 

The burgeffes of Shrewfbury Had) many privileges 
even before the conqueft ;»and Henry I. on the fors 
feiture of Robert de Belefme, fon to Montgomery, 
feized the town into his own hands, and granted to 
the burgeffes their firft charter. By various grants 
and charters in this and fubfequent reigns, the bur- 
gefles, amongift others, were allowed the following | 
privileges :—T'o hold all pleas except thofe of the 
crown:—to receive toll and cuftom from all the 
Welth that traded in the town.—They were ex- 
empted from pontage, toll, and all exactions of bur- 
gefles throughout the kingdom, except London.— 
Their goods could not “be feized for any forfeiture 
made by their fervants.—They could in no cafe be 
fummoned to appear before any others than burs 
gefles, their peers. —No fheriff, or other officer, 
_ eould diftrain within the liberties of the town ;—and 
no burgefs could be arrefted, nor have his goods 
feized. In the reign of Elizabeth the town was in- 
corporated; and the charter of the incorporation 
was afterwards confirmed by Charles I. and James II. 
The corporation confifts of a mayor, twenty-four 
aldermen, forty-eight affiftants, and inferior officers. 
—The-town returns two members to parliament. 

Several 
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Several parliaments have been holden in Shrewf- 
bury. The firft that was fummoned formally by 
writ, met in September 1283. By this, David, the 
brother of Llewelyn, prince of Wales, was tried 
for high treafon, and condemned: he was the firft 
perfon who fuffered the death of a traitor, in the 
form of the fentence now in ufe.—Another parlia- 
ment was holden here in 1397, which, on account 
of the great number of people that were aflembled 
in it, was called the Great Parliament. By a ftrange 
conceflion of this parliament, Richard Il. obtained 
an unexampled {tretch- of power, that the whole 
government of a nation fhould devolve on the king, 
twelve peers, and fix commoners. A bull from the 
pope was thought neceflary to confirm fo irregular a 
ip 

Of the military tranfactions relative to this place, 
the moft important was the battle fought here in 
July. 1403, beit known by the name of The Battle 
of Shrewfbury, between king Henry IV., and the 
foldiers commanded by Henry Percy, furnamed Hot- 
fpur. It had been the defign of the ee from 
the north, to make themfelves mafters of this town 
and caftle, and then to firengthen their forces by a 
junction es Owen Glyndwr and his countrymen. 
The activity of Henry prevented this junGtion, and 
faved his crown. Coming up with Percy’s army 
at this town, the high fpirit of that hero would not 
fuffer him to wait the arrival of Glyndwr, who was 
encamped near Ofweltry, but he hazarded a conteft 

even 
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even with his inferior force. The fight commenced 
early in the morning, and after a violent ftruggle of 
three hours, Percy’s party was completely routed, 
and himfelf, and about five thoufand of his men, 
were flain. The earls of Worcefter and Douglas 
were taken prifoners, the former of whom was foon 
afterwards beheaded at Shrewfbury.—The fcene of 
this contention was a place fince called Battlefield, 
in the parifh of Albrighton, about three miles diftant. 

One of the ordinances made by Alcock, bifhop 
of Worcefter, and Anthony, earl Rivers, in April 
1476, for the government of Shrew{bury, was as 
follows : 

“ Firft that the bayliffs for the time beinge iuftly, 
truly and endifferently fhall execute their offices, 
accordinge to their liberties and laudable cuftomes, 
without any corruption favor or parcialitie. And 
that they fee yf any perfon come into the towne 
there abydinge two. days fufpicioufly, without any 
Jawfull errand or occupacion, that then he the third 
‘daye be putt in prifon there to remayne till he have 
founde furety of his good abearing ; or els to auoyde 
the towne.” Any perfon fo committed by the war- 
den, and four men, was not to be declared out of 
ward by the bailiffs without confent of the fame 
warden and four men. ‘Thefe injunctions were to 
be obeyed, under the penalty of a hundred pounds, 
half to be paid to the king, and the remainder to 
the town *. | 


* Cotton MSS. in the Britith Mufeum ; Vittellius, C. i. 
In 
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In the year 1485, Henry earl of Richmond, after- 
wards king Henry VII., arrived at Milford Haven, 
from Bretagne, and he had fo far paved the way for 
his reception in this country, as to meet with little 
oppofition till he came to Shrewfbury. Here, how- 
ever, the gates were fhut againft him. He fent 
meffengers to demand that the gates be opened to 
admit the rightful fovereign of England. The head 
bailiff, whofe name was Mytton, appeared at’ the 
gate, and anfwered, ‘* I acknowledge no fovereign 
but king Richard Ifl., whofe fervants I and my 
townfmen are. TI folemnly fwear, that before any 
oiber enter this town, he fhall firft? make his way 
over my bedy. By this expreffion he meant that 
he would fuffer himielf to be flain, rather than admit 
any but his acknowledged monarch. The meffen- 
gers returned to Henry, and they were again fent 
on the following morning, to requeft that the earl 
of Richmond might be fuffered to pafs. They 
pledged themfelves, for the earl, that no injury 
whatever fhould be done to the town, or its inha- 
bitants, and that Mytton himfelf fhould alfo be faved 
from the guilt of perjury. The bailiff having in 
fome meafure changed his mind fince his laft inter- © 
view with the meffengers, did not objet to thefe 
lenient terms. Henry entered the town by /epping 
over the body of Mytton, who laid down for the 
purpofe in the gateway.—From hence he paffed on 
to Bofworth-Field, where the decifive battle was’ 
fought in which Richard III, was flain. 

? . It 
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‘Tt is affirmed of this entry of the army of Henry 
VII, that a malady unknown before was introduced. 
into England, called the /wearting fickne/s. It raged 
for upwards of fixty years in the kingdom, carrying 
off many thoufand people, and’ at laft ended im this 
town, in the year. 1551. A fhort time before this 
period it-was fo violent here, as to_take off no fewer 
than nine hundred.and ninety perfons in the courfe 
of a few days. The dieafe. began with a violent 
per{piration, which continued till either the death 
or recovery of the patient. It feldom lafted more 
than twenty-four hours, fo that thofe who happened 
to be taken ill in, the day time, were, put to bed 
with their clothes on to wait the event; and thofe 
who were feized in the night were ordered to 
remain in bed, but on no account to fleep. This 
fineular and dreadful malady feems to have origi- 
nated among the levies that Henry had raifed cn the 
continent,, which had been raked out of hofpitals 
and gaols, buried in filth, and, without any attention 
to their health or comfort, immediately crowded on 
board the tranfports. 

In the civil wars, Shrewfbury was garrifoned for 
the king, and fir Michael Earnly was made governor. 
General Mytton made two unfuccefsful attempts upon 
it, butin February 1644 the place was furrendered to 
him. Crowe, the lieutenant, was afterwards hanged 
for his treachery, or cowardice. The governor, and 
feveral perfons of rank, were made prifoners; and 
the town was plundered. Mytton, foon after the 
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fiege, was made governor, and he received the 
thanks of the Houfe of Commons for his good fer- 
vices. 


In a chronological lift of remarkable events at 


Shrewfbury, are recorded the following fingular oc- 
currences : 


1282. This year the fheriffs of Salop and Stafford were compelled 
to provide two hundred wood.-cutters, to cut down timber and 
other obftru€tions, in order to make way for the king’s army 
to enter into Wales. 

1427. A bye law was made againft {wine wandering about the 
town: the penalty was cutting off an ear for each of the two 
firft offences, and forfeiture for the third. 

1519. The brewers were ordered by the corporation not to ufe 
that wicked and pernicious weed, hops, in their brewings, under 
the penalty of 6s. 8d. 

1547. This year Adam Mytton and Roger Pope, the bailiffs, 
ordered the picture of our lady to be taken out of St. Mary’s 
church; and the pictures of St. Mary Magdalen, and St. Chad, 
eut of St. Chad’s church, and burned. 

1552. The magiltrates of Shrewfbury were reftrained by ac& of 

"parliament from licenfing any more than three perfons to fell 

wine within the town. : 

1585. On the 15th of May, lord Robert Devereux, earl of 
Effex, came through the town, before whom the free-fchool 
fcholars made feveral orations, as he pafled through the caftle 
gates; they ftanding in Baile array, with bows and arrows in 
their hands. 

1618. It was in this year ordered by the corporation, that two 
‘ perfons fhould be conftantly ftationed in each ftreet to fearch 

- for vagrants. 
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CHURCHYARD, THE PoET. 


As I have fo frequently had occafion to quote 
' the writings of Churchyard, it is but proper that he 
fhould have a place at the end of this chapter. Very 
little is, however, known of his lire. He was born 
at Shrewfbury, a defcendant, as he fays himfelf, 
“of right good race,”? and flourifhed in the reigns 
of Henry VIII, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
His verfes are neither elegant nor {mooth, but they 
are generally fuppofed to abound in faithful defcrip- 
tion. His Worthinefs of Wales was his principal 
work, but he alfo wrote in verfe, ‘* A Defcription 
and Difcourfe of Paper, and the Benefit it brings, 
with the fetting forth of a Paper Mill near Dart- 
ford.”——He died about the year 1570; and his epi- 
taph, written by himfelf, is preferved in Camden’s 
Remains: 

Come Aleéto, and lend me thy torch, 

To find a Churchyard in a church porch ; 

Poverty and poetry his tomb do enclofe, 

Wherefore, good neighbours, be merry in profe. 
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Tee MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE WELSH. 


Account of the U'eifh Manners in the Twelfih Century.—Mode of 
Fighting. — Domeftic Cufloms and Dre/s.—The Officers belonging 
to the Court in the Tenth Century.—The Ofscers of the Nobiily.— 
Various fingular Laws and Cufloms of this Period.—State of So- 
ciety in the fubfequent Centuries. —The Laws of ihe Chace —The 
ancient Games.—~4i elfh and Englifh Contejis after the Infurredian 
of Glyndwr.—Tue Manners or THE MODERN WeisH.— Im- 
pofitions fometimes pradifed on Engli{s Travellers.—Irafcibility.— 
The Welfh Cottages. —V'omen.—Curiofity.— Superfiitions.—Ac- 
count of a fuppofed Kind of cérial Beings called Knockers.— 
Witches. —Coelcerth.—Yr Eryr.—Canwyll Corph.—Ofering of 
Enemies.—Wells of Saintss—Plygain.—Leeks on St. David's 
Day.—Terming.— Mode of Court/bip called Bundling. —Cu ams 

t Weddings. —Funerals.—Offerings at Funerals.—Reafon for 


not interring ‘on the North Sides of Churches.—Planting the 


Graves. 2 


Tr accounts of the manners and habits of life of the 
inhabitants of diftant nations be found interefting, 
the aborigines of our own ifland, ‘and a people that 
now form part of our owngommonwealth, muft cer- 
tainly be entitled to fome attention. Compélled, as 
the Welth people were, to feek for fhelter in this 
obfcure corner of Britain, near fourteen centuries 
ago, from the perfecutions and treachery of their 
Saxon foes, their manners have had many fingular’ 

r and 
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and interefting features, from the moft remote p2- 
riods of their hiftory. .Their.own referved difpofi- 
tions, originating in a natural want of confidence in 
thofe from whom they had experienced only injuries 
and oppreffion; and the mountainous nature of their 
country, entirely fecluded them from all commerce, 
and prevented them from fettling any amicable con- 


nexions with their neighbours. ° They therefore ree . 


tained their own inftitutions, and their own. peculiar 
cuftoms, for many fucceeding centuries. “ An ac- 
count of fome of thefe have been reine to us 
by their bards, and of others by their ‘hiftorians. 
Gerald Barty: (better known as Giraldus Cam: 
brenfis,) archdeacon, and afterwards bifhop of St. 
David’s, travelled through Wales, his native coun- 
try, in 1187, with archbifhop Baldwin, to preach 
the crufades, and convert the unenlightened Welth*. 


He has left us, though mingled with much fuper- 


{tition a with many incredible ftories, a minute, 
5) oy 

and, as it is generally believed, an accurate detail of 

the character of this Eerste 


He informs us that the pride of anceftry was cars. 


ried amongft them to the greateft lengths; and that 
this {pirit was fo deeply rooted, that even the loweft 
of the peafantry could regjte from memory the names 


* Their difcourfes were entirely in Latin, notwithftinding 
which they made multitudes of profelytes! . Baldwin and Gi- 
raldus have not inaptly been compared to Don Quixote and his 
fquire Sancho Panga. 
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of their predeceffors for many generations. —Their 
paflions were violent, and their refentments keen. 
They were vindictive and bloody in their anger; 
and when occafion ferved, would fometimes revenge 
themfelves for injuries committed at very remote 
periods. 

They were a nation of foldiers, every man being 
obliged to bear arms in times of diftrefs. The ar- 
mour was light, ‘confifting only of a {mall target to 
defend the breaft; and their weapon was a javelin. 
Thus furnifhed, they profecuted a war rather by 
incurfions, and forced marches, and conquered their 
enemies rather by furprize, than by real ftrength or 
courage. In a pitched battle, they were no way 
equal to the Englifh foldiers, who were clad in heavy 
armour, and were further defended by large helmets. 
Their principal manceuvre was to draw their enemies 
to engagement near the edge of fome extenfive mo- 
rafs, over which their lightnefs and agility would 
allow them, in cafe of danger, to retreat in fafety, 
They fought on foot, and made one furicus onfet : 
if this was refifted, they were immediately thrown 
into confufion, and could not be rallied till they ar- 
rived in fecurity among{t the mountains or morafles, 
where they were confident their heavily armed foes 
would not dare to purfue gem. Here they waited 
in fecurity till another opportunity occurred of falling 
upon their enemies, | 

The greateft number of the ancient Welth led 
folitary lives in the forefts, on the borders of which 


they 
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they formed their dwellings. The huts of the loweft 
clafs were conftructed with little art or expence, 
their exterior being nothing more than a covering 
of interwoven oziers. 

‘They defpifed trade and the mechanic arts; yet, 
. though they had little money, they were altogether 
without beggars. The liberality of the fuperior 
orders was fuch, that all partook of their bounty. 
The hofpitable entertainment both of friends and 
{trangers was e{teemed by them a virtue. As foon 
as a traveller entered the houfe of any of the great 
men, he delivered his arms to the guard; and fome 
of the domeftics immediately brought to him a veffel 
of water. If he intended to remain all night, he 
fuffered them to wafh his feet: if he merely wifhed 
for refrefhment or Fepofe, he rejected this fervice. 
This offering of water for ablution was their mode 
of giving invitation. 

Almoit every houfe was provided with a harper, 
and the flrangers were entertained in the day time, 
(when they did not prefer the amufements of the 
chace,) with the converfation of young women, and 
the mufic of the harp.  Giraldus is particular in his 
encomiums on the talents of the Welfh people in 
mufic. He fays that moft of them could play on the 
harp, and that in the wit and ingenuity of thair 
' fongs, and in extemporaneous effufions of genius, 
they greatly excelled all the other weftern nations. 
—The ftrangers were all affembled in the evening 
to an entertainment that was provided for them in 
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the hall,"according to their numbers and rank, and 
according to the ability of the hoft. They were 
placed by threes; and the difhes were put on frefh 
rufhes. In thefe entertainments there was no pro- 
fufion, nor were any incentives to excefs introduced. 
I prefume they placed the difhes on their knees, for 
Giraldus informs us they had no table. The hott 
and hoftels remained {tanding during the whole time, 
- to fee that every one was ferved with as much food 
as he wanted.—-When the hour of reft approached, 
the domeftics feattered a few rufhes along the fides 
of the room, and covered thefe with a hard and 
rough cloth, the produce of the country, by way 
ofa bed. On this they all laid down together, in 
the fame drefs they had worn during the day. The 
fire was kept burning all nicht in the middle of the 
room; and thofe who found themfelves. cold, or 
found the bed, from its hardnefs, uncomfortable, 
occafionally reforted to it. jh 
The drefs of the men at this period\feems to have 
- confifted, principally of a kind of fhirt, and a fmall 
cloak : they fhaved away every part of their beards, 
except a whifker on the upper lip. Roth fexes were 
very particular in preferving the whitenefs and ele- 
gance of their teeth. They were almoft continually 
to be feen in the aét of rubbing them, fometimes . 
with a piece of green hazel, and at other times with 
a bit of woollen cloth. Their invariable abftinence 
from hot food tended greatly to preferve their teeth. 


Ses a ATE 
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In-the tenth century, about two hundred and fifty 
years previous to the date of the account given by 
Giraldus Cambrenfis; the royal manfion confilted 


only of a hall, parlour, and: bed-rooms; buitlery,” 


{table, dog-kennel, granary, and bakehoufe *. 

At this period the drefs of the king confifted of 
a mantle and tunic, fhirt, breeches, fhoes, ftockings, 
and gloves, and a cap made of different kinds_of 
fkins. The queen’s drefs did not differ much from 
this.—No other fuel was ufed than wood. The 
bed was of firaw : indeed, {traw was continued in 
the royal bed-chambers of England, till even towards 
the conclufion cf the thirteenth century. 

There were twenty-four principal ofiicers belong- 
ing to the.court. - Of thefe, the firft in rank was 
the ‘ penteulu,’ or mayor of the palace. This perfon 
was always a prince of the blood; and he had, with 
various perquifites, a falary 6f three ‘pounds a year. 
One part of his duty was to entertain at his table 
fuch perfons as had been turned out from the royal 


-. board. for mifbehaviour, and to intercede for their 


pardon. The chaplain was fecond in rank. ext 
to him fucceeded the /feward of the houfehold. The 
latter provided the meat and liquor, :was mafter of 
ceremonies, and the tafter. Among his perquifites 
he was allowed as much “plain ale’ from every 
cafle that he brought in as he could reach with 


* Leges Wallice, lib. i..c. 47.—From thefe laws, founded by 


Holwel Dda, Howel the Good, about the year g50, much of the 


“immediately enfuing account has been extracted. 


his 


wf 
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his whole middle finger when immerfed; as much 
“* fpiced ale” as he could reach with the fecond 
joint; aad as much “ mead”’ as with the firft joint 
“of the finger immerfed. The fourth officer of the 
court was the head falconer. When this perfon 
gave any entertainment in his private apartments, 
he was entitled to three horns of the beft liquor 
of the palace, and one dith. He was required to 
bring his cup in perfon to the hall at every repletion 
of it, left he fhould drink too much, and neglect his 
birds. When he had been fuccefsful in his {port, 
the prince rofe to meet him, and fometimes held his_ 
flirrup while he alighted from his horfe. The court 
poet, or harper, filled the eighth place. It was his 
duty, when the king’s domeltics went out on any 
plundering expedition againft the Enzlifh, to attend 
and play before them: and when the armies were 
about to engave, he fung to them the fong called 
“The Monarchy of Britain.”? The ‘ gofdeewr,’ or 
hing’s fergeant, was ninth in rank. One part of his 
‘duty was to prevent unbecoming noifes in the hall 
by firiking the columns with his wand. The chief 
bunt{man, and the prefident of the grooms, ranked 
next each other. The former, at a certain time of 
the year, was allowed to hunt only for the king, 
but at other feafons he was at liberty to do this for 
himfelf. His horn was formed from that of an ox, 
and was valued at a pound. He was allowed every 
‘winter an ox’s hide, to form his leafhes of, and in 
fummer he had a cow’s hide to cut into fpatter- 


dafhes. 
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dafhes. The twelfth place was given to the phy/- 
cian, or rather the furgeon. For flight wounds of 
the perfons attendant on the court, he had as a fee 
that part of their garment which had been {tained 
by their blood. He had, however, an allowance in 
money, of a hundred and eighty pence, for more 
-ferious injuries. The porter was reckoned among 
the officers of the court. This perfonage provided 
{traw for all the beds, and kindled all the fires in 
the palace. He was obliged to know the face of 
every man who was entitled to admifiion into the 
royal hall. One of his perquifites was, of the fwine 
that paffed through the gate, any fow that with one 
hand he could lift up by the briftles, fo that her feet 
fhould be as high as his knees. He was alfo entitled 
to every animal without a tail that pafled through 
the gate :—and, at each of the three great feftivals, 
he was allowed’ to drink three horns of an highly 
valued liquor, called ** the Twelve Apofiles.”? Among 
the remaining officers I find the ma/fer of the hounds, 
the butler, the cook, the lamplighter, and the chamber- 
_ maid, . 
In this eftablifhment we obferve the mafter of the 
hawks, the chief groom, the poet laureat, the lamp- 
lighter, and the cook, all ranked immediately among 
the great officers of ftate. Such a precedence was 
naturaily given them im a court, generally devoted, 
as all originally were, and as im all illiterate ages 
ever will be, to the pleafures of the feaft, and the 
diverfions of the chace, ; 
| Tee 
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The different ranks in fociety were, the king, 
dukes, earls, lords, barons, efquires, yeomen, vaffals, . 
and flaves *. ; 

. The officers of the principal bebiltey y’ were, a 
fteward of the houfehold, chamberlain, chaplain, 


-almoner, ufher of, the hall, gentleman of the horfe, 


butler, cook, baker, door-keeper of the chambers, 
porter, groom of the horfe, and apparitor, with 
their afliftants——One part of the uther of the hall’s 
duty 'was, every day after dinner, to deliver, in an 


‘audible voice, an account of the’ expences of the 


table for that day, and to admonifh all the perfons 
pre efent to economy. | 

The king had the right_of commanding every 
perfon within his dominions’ to join his army at all 
times when-he thought it neceflary, and once a year 
he had the power of fending them evén beyond the 
limits of his country.—During the abfence of the 
king, the authority of the court was vefte ad in the 
chaplain, the feward, and the judge. 

After thefe particulars relative to the Welfh court, 
and the high ranks of fociety, I fhall recite fome 
particulars C om the old’ laws, and then proceed 
with-the fubfequent hiftory of the manners of this ° 


people. 
Little attention or refpect feems to have been 


paid by this race of warriors to the fair fex. By 


one of their laws it is decreed, ** that whofoever 


* Brenin, Epston: Jarll, Arglwydd, Barwn, Uchelwr, Gwr- 
eang Nasi sd and Caeth. . 
* fhould 
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fhould {trike the queen, or trate any thing forcibly 
out of her hand, thould forfeit the royal protetion.” 
—Nothing. can furely exceed the brutality and in- 


jultice of the following punifhment for feduction. , 
After complaint had been made by the female of the 


defertion of her lover, the judge ordered that the 
offender fhould provide a bull at fome fixed time 
and place. As foon as it was brought to the fpot, 
the tail was fhaven, and well greafed; and, thus 
prepared, was infroduced through a wicker dooy. 
Tere the female was to lay hoRl of it; two. men 
were-to goad the beait; and if, by dint of fireagth, 
fhe could retain: the bull, fhe was to have it as 
a fatisfaction for the injury, fhe had fuftained: if 
not, fhe got only the greafe that remained in her 
hands. 

The Britifh fair were declared maria ceable at the 
age of fourteen. The lover addreffed himfelf a all 
cafes to the father of the maid. If he agreed to 
“their union, he introduced his daughter to. her fuitors 
_ A few days.concluded the whole bufiness, for the 


father had an authority fo Zonta that his daugh: 


‘ter had not even the power of réfufal. If the difliked 


the lover whom he had recommended, fhe had no 


other refource than either the tears of mtreaty, or 


the dangers of fight*. It, however, giter marriage, 


fhe continued to diflike her hutband, fhe might, by 


the Welth laws, be, feparated from him on vety 
flight grounds; it was a fufficient caufe if fhe difco. 


* Whitaker’s Hiftory of Manchefier, ii, 136; 
' vere] 
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vered that he had an ill-fcented breath. With re- 
{pect to the hufband, he was not allowed to divorce 
his wife, but for the moft ferious offences. If fhe 
called him opprobrious names, pulled him by the 
beard, or fquandered away his goods, the injured 
fpoufe might give her three blows with a ftick on 
any part of her body except the head. If, however, 
he beat her more feverely, or for a lefs caufe, he 
was liable to a heavy fine. 

The compenfation for the murder of a mayor or 
chancellor was a fine of a hundred and eighty-nine 
cows. For the murder of the chief of a family, the 
fine was thrice this number of cows; of a king’s 
villein, it was fixty-three cows; and a pound and a 
half was reckoned full fatisfaction for the murder of 
a found-bodied flave.—The barbarous cuftom of 
exempting from capital punifhment, even the moft 
atrocious affaffin, by payment of a fine, was retained 
much longer in this country than in any other part 
of Britain. -It was practifed by the lords marchers — 
in the fifteenth century, and even in the year 1536 
an inftance occurred in Merionethfhire of five pounds 
being received in compenfation for the commiflion 
of a murder *.—For leffer offences this people had 
various atonements. A Welfhman, for the lofs of - 
his finger, received from the offender one cow and 
twenty pence; for the lofs of his nofe he had fix 
oxen, and a hundred and twenty pence; and for 
being pulled by the hair, a penny for every finger, 


* Wynne, 407. ' 
anc 
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and two-pence for the thumb, the inftruments of 
infult. 

A Welfhman, whole born, having no debafed 
blood, was accounted a free native gentleman. 

If a-villein, with confent of a baron, took any one 
of the baron’s fons te bring up, that child was made 
by the laws a participator in the property and in- 
heritance of the villein, in the fame manner as his 
own children. 

The Welth laws prefcribed three fciences which 
no villein could teach his Children without the con- 
fent of his lord; but if the lord fuffered any of them 
to ftudy one or more of the fciences for a certain 
time, fuch children were by that means rendered free, 
and could. be no longer ranked among the yilleins. 
Thefe {ciences were /cholarfhip, bardifn, and /mits- 
craft. Of the latter, however, it fhould be remarked, 
that the term /mithcraft had, doubtlefs, a much more. . 
comprehenfive fenfe than we at prefent give to it 
The profefflor of fmithcraft muft have been ac- 
quainted with different branches of knowledge which 
are now prattifed feparately, fuch as the arts of 
raifing the iron, and other kinds of ore, and con- 
verting them into metal. 

The Welfh had among their laws: two very fin- 
gular ones. If any perfon killed the cat that was 
about the king’s palace, fhe was to he hung up by 
the tail.in fuch a manner that her head fhould 
touch the floor, and fo much wheat was to be paid 
as a forfeit, as, being heaped around her, would 

7 7 cover 
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cover the tip of her tail.—If a dog was of fo favage 
a difpofition as to bite people who did nothing to 
offend him, and had done it thrice, and his mafter 
ftill neglected to kill him, he was to be tied to his 
matter’s foot, and not at a greater length than two 
fpans, and in that fituation to be killed. ‘Three cows 
were alfo to be paid as a fine to the king. 

The Welfh princes, and other lords of particular 
territories, were owners in chief of all the lands, and 
fovereign lords of all their fubjects and bondfmen. 
To thele they dutributed the townfhips and hamlets, 
to be holden by particular tenures, and fubjeé to 
fuch conditions as the owners thought fit to impofe. 
Thefe tenants were either free natives, or perfect 
flaves. The former had the liberty of going whither 
they pleafed, had the uncontrolled power of buying 
and felling, with other immunities; but the others 
conftituted even part of the property of their lords, 
who could difpofe of them in whatever manner they 
pleafed. ‘They had the power of offering them to fale 
in the fame manner they would their cattle: This 
‘inhuman cuftom prevailed in Wales for-many years 
after the death of the laft prince of Wales. There 
is yet extant a deed of fale, dated even fo late°as the 
year 1448, by which feven flaves and their’ families 
became transferred from one perfon to another, in 
the townfhip of Porthaethwy in Anglefea—AII the 
tenants, both bond and free, were fubject to feveral 
_ fervices which they were obliged to perform.. They 
were 
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wére not only compellable to attend the king in his 
wars, but they were obliged to attend their reipec- 
tive lords when engaged in their petty contentions, 
-fome of them for a_limited time, and only to par- 
ticular places, but others indefinitely to any part of 
the country, and what was of ftill more effential 
confequence, at their own coft. Certain of them 
had to maintain. the prince’s fteward, his horfes, 
eattle, falconers, hawks, or fome other part of his 
eftablifhment. In the building of houfes, or mills, 
fome of them, from their tenures, were obliged to 
carry the ftones, others timber, fome to repair the 
roofs, and fome the walls. Some had alfo to repair 
the wears, fome to hedge the warrens, and fome to 
attend the offices of the larder or ‘kitchen.—Befides 
thefe tenures, there were certain lands that were 
holden; not under any lord or prince, but of faints, 
or the patrons of churches. ‘The tenants of this 
property {tiled themfelves abbots. Of thefe there 
were feven in the ifland of Anglefea, and a great 
number in the other parts of Wales *: ’ 


By the old Welfh laws, every man’s inheritance 


was divided among his children, but the youngeft 
fon had the principal houfe. The lands, even till 
within a few centuries, were in no cafe fuffered to 
devolve to a female; rather than this they efcheated 
to the lord: The owner had, however, the power, 


* Rowlands, 121, 122. 127. 129: 133. 
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which he frequently exercifed, of mortgaging themy 
and fometimes by way of providing a marriage por~ 
tion for the daughters. Thus Robin Vaughan of 
Henblas, charged his lands with a mortgage of 
twelve pounds, in part of his daughter’s marriage~ 
portion *. 


The ancient Welth followed the pleafures of the 
chace with great avidity, and various kinds of ani- 
mals were the ‘objects of their purfuit, Among 
thefe have been enumerated the ftag, the boar, a 
fwarm of bees, the falmon, the cock of the wood, 
the fox, the hare, the roe, and “ climbing animals,” 
fuch probably as martins, fquirrels, and wild cats. 
Some of thefe do not accord with the prefent ideas: 
of objects of amufement in the chace; they were, 
however, all comprehended im the code of laws re- 
lative to this diverfion, formed by one of the Welth 
princ es in the twelith century.—The mode of hunt- 
ing thofe animafs. that could be purfued by dogs,. 
was with hounds or greyhounds; thefe were held in 
leafhes, and from-thence let flip at the animals. No 
perfon was allowed to kill an animal of the chace on 
its form, or at reft, on pain of forfeiting his bow and 
arrows to his lord. When feveral hounds, the pro- 
perty of different perfons, were let flip at an animal. 
at the fame time, the perfon whofe dog was neareft 
the beaft when it was laft in fight, was entitled to 


* Wynne, 396. 
the 
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the fkin. A bitch was excepted, unlefs it could be 
proved that fhe was pregnant bya dog that had be- 
fore won a fkin. 

Every perfon who carried a horn; was to be fo 
far acquainted with his purfuit, as to be able, 
whenever he was called upon, to give a {cientific 
account of the nine preceding objects of the chace. 
All perfons unable to do this, were confidered only 
as pretenders to the feience, and, confequently, 
whenever fuch were difcovered, they forfeited their 
horas. 

The king had the power of hunting wherever he 
} pleafed within his own dominions. If, however; an 
animal was purfued and killed on any gentleman’s 
eftate, and not followed and claimed by the huntf- 
man the fame night, the owner of the land might 
convert it to his own ufe; but he was under a {tri 
injunction to take good care: of the dogs, and to 
preferve the fkin. 

A ftag at this period was efteemed equal in ‘value 
to an ox; a hind to a well-grown cow; a roe toa 
goat; and a wild fow to a tame one. Wolves, 
foxes, and fome other noxious animals, had no value, 
and any perfon was allowed to kill'them. The hare 
had no value; and for this fingular reafon, becaufe 
it was believed every other month to change its fex: 
the fame was the cafe with the badger, becaufe in 
fome years. it had a difeafe which the Welth called 
the meafles. 


This 


wm 
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This people had anciently - twenty-four games. 
The firft and principal of thefe were. what they 
denominated the fix feats of activity: running, leap- 
ings, fwimming, riding, and the difplay of ftrength 
in fupporting and hurling heavy weights.—To thefe 
fucceeded the four exercifes of weapons: archery, 
throwing’ the javelin, hurlmg with a fling, and fen- 
eng with a fword and target, or a two-handed 
fword. ‘The latter game included alfo playing with: 
the quarterftaff. Set came the three rural /ports: 
hunting, fifhing, and hawking :—then the /even do~ 
metic and literary games: poetry, playing on the 
harp, reading Welth, finging a fong with the harp 
and crwth, finging an-ode in four. parts with ac- 
centation, heraldry, and embafly :—and, laftly, the 
four inferior Rages chefs, draughts, or fhuflleboard, 
back-gammon*, and tuning the harp. 


4 


in confequence of the dreadful contefts that took 


-—~ 


place betwixt the Welth arid Enelith during the 
rebellion of Owen Glyndwr, in the beginning of the 
~fifteenth century, an act paffed the Englifh parlia- 
ment in 1401, by which any whole-born Welfhman 
was prevented from purchafing property, or being 
made a burgeis in any of the Englifh towns ; nor 
were this people allowed to- hold he civil oifices 
whatever in England. Complaints were daily mad 2 


* Our game of backgammon feems to have had its origin in 
this. The words bach and gammon fignify in the Welth lan 
guage, an inferior kind of bstcle or conteft. ~ 
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of their incurfions, and of their ftealing cattle, and 
other property, fometimes to a very great amount. It 
was in confequence enacted that, m any cafe where 
reftitution was not made within feven days, it was 
lawful for the perfons thus aggrieved, to arreft any 
Welfhmen who came with cattle or goods for fale 
from the diftrict where the offenders refided. Thefe 
were to be detained till full fatisfaction had been 
made.—From this time, for the {pace of three years, 
no Englifhman was allowed to be convicted at the 
fuit of any Welfhman in Wales, but by Englith 
quitices, or by the judgment of whole-born Englifh 
burgefles. 

By an a& of parliament two years fubfequent to 
the above, it was directed that no Englifh burgefs 
who married a Welfh-woman fhould have franchifes 
with the Englifh burgeffes; and all fuch perfons 
were prevented from holding any office in Wales, 
or in the marches.—This ftatute declares that the 
Welfh harpers, who are here denominated * wafters, 
rymers, minitrels, and other vagabonds,”’ had moved 
fedition, provoked loofenefs among the Welfh, and 
greatly impoverifhed them ; it was therefore ordained 
that they be no longer ‘ fuftained to make comor- 
thies, or gatherings on the people there.””—No 
Welfhman was allowed to wear arms, or to bring 
any arms or victuals into any of the Welfh towns, 
without efpecial licence for the purpofe. Nor could 
a Welfhman have any houfe of defence; but all the 

Velth caftles and other fortrefles were directed to 
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‘be garrifoned by Englifhmen only, entire ftrangers 


to the Welfh, who fhould be fent from fome diftant 
parts of England. 


The Welfh people appear in their turn to have 
entertained equal feverity again{t the Englifh. Prior 
to the reign of Henry V. they had a cuftom, called 
the affach, by which it was neceflary to have the 
oaths of three hundred men, before an Englifhman 
who had been accufed of any crime, could be ac- 
guitted. Before its abolition by this monarch, an 
accufed, Englifhman was liable to continue in gaol 
for life; as-among his enemies, even a far {maller 
number of compurgators than this ftrange law re- 
quired could not have been obtained. Henry or- 
dained that every attempt to enforce this cuftom 
fhould be a penal offence, and the profecutor was 
liable to two years’ imprifonment, to pay treble colts, 
and a fine and ranfom before he could be releafed. | 

It appears by an act paffed in the reign of king 
Henry V.; that many of the Welth had entered the 
Englifh counties, and hiding themfelves in the woods 
during the day time, had frequently in the night | 
carried off into their own country the king’ S Te 
fubjects. There they had fometimes detained them 
amongf{t the mountains for fix months and upwards, 
till they were ranfomed by their friends. Perfons 
thus offending were declared guilty of felony, and a 
mode is prefcribed by this act for their feizure and 
punifhment. 


Thefe, 
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Thefe, and other enormities, were found in the 
fubfequent reign {till to be practifed, and an act of 
parliament was pafled {till further to reftrain the 
Welth-in their outrages. ‘This, however, feems to 
have had little effeCt, except for the. moment, for 
they foon relapfed into their former habits. 

Even in a ftatute of fo late a period as the year 
1536, it is declared that ‘* the people of Wales, and 
the- marches of the fame, for long time paft, have 
continued to commit divers thefts, murders, rebel- 
lions, -burnings of houfes, and other heinous mif 
demeaners, which feem deeply rooted in this people, 
as not likely to ceafe unlefs by fevere correction and 
punifhment.” In confequence of the difficulty of 
putting an end to thefe outrages by lefs powerful 
means, an act was pafled in the following year, by 
which the principality of Wales was declared to be 
thenceforth ** incorporated, united, and annexed to 
the realm of England :’’ that. all the natives fhould 
enjoy the rights and privileges of Englifhmen: and 
that the laws, ordinances, and f{latutes of England, 
and none other, fhould for ever afterwards be ufed 
as the laws, ftatutes, and ordinances of Wales.—By 
this a@& four new Welfh counties, and one new 
Enelifh county, were created, namely, Brecknock- 
fhire, Radnorfhire, bagi ea Ie Denbighfhire, 
and Monmouthhhire, 
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THe MANNERS OF THE MODERN WELSH, 


From ancient I now defcend to modern times ; 
and from defcribing that hardy race of warlike cha- 
racters which were witn fo much difficulty fubdued 
by the Englith monarchs,.I proceed to make fome 
remarks on their prefent ftate, in which this people 
enjoy a degree of happinefs and tranquillity that in 
feudal times the country never experienced. 

While quarrels rage did nourifh ruineft wrack, 
And Owen Glyndore fet bloodie broyles abroach ; 
Full many a towne was fpoy!’d and put to fack, 
And. cleane confym’d, te countries foule reproach. 
Great cailles rais’dg fayre buildings burnt to duit, 
Such revel reigned, that men did live by luft :— 
But fince they came, and yielded unto lawe, . 


Moft meeke as lambe, witiin one yoke they drawe. 


_» In thofe mountainous and fecluded parts of Wales, 
as fome of the interior of Caernarvonfhire, Merio- 
nethihire, and Denbighfhire, that are yet fearcely 
known to the Englifh tourift, the manners of the 
inhabitants differ very effentially from what will be 
obferved near any frequented road. The people 
feem there to have an innocence and fimplicity of 
character, unknown in the populous parts of cur 
own country. Among thefe it is that we are to 
fearch for thofe original traits, and that native hof, 
pitality, fo much the boaft of the Welth writers. 
Wherever the Englith have had uninterrupted com- 
munication, the money of which they have been fo 
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javifh has afforded,an irrefiftible temptation for the 
lower clafles of the mhabitants to practife impofi- 
tions: in fuch fituations the people differ little from 
the like clafs amongft us. On all the great roads, 
they feem to pride themfelves in Being fufficiently 
expert to over-reach their Saxon neighbours in any 
of their little bargains. A Welth. gentleman of 
undoubted veracity mformed me, (and-in various 
inftances I have mylelf experienced its truth,) that 
it is a common practice amongft his countrymen, te 
afk for any article they have to offer for fale nearly 
double the. fum they will take; thofe perfons who 
are acquainted with thefe practices never give them 
the full price for what they purchafe. I have good 
authority for aflerting that at fome of the inferior 
inns, if an Englifhman fits down at table with 
Welihmen, the charge for his eating will be at leaft 
one third more than that of each of the reft of the 
company. This is a provoking impofition. | 

A ruftic bafhfulnefs and referve feem to be gene- 
ral features in the character of the Welfh people, 
and ftrangers, unaccuftomed to their manners, have 
often miftaken thefe for indications of fullennefs.— 
it is ufual to fay of them that they are very irafcible. 
This may be the cafe, but from what I have myfelf 
feen, I am inclined to think, that the natural rapi- 
dity of their exprefflion in a language not underftaod, 
has often been conftrued into paflion, without any 
other more cerfam grounds.’ Perfons who form 
their ideas from the opinions of others, without 


being 
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being at the trouble of making obfervations for 
themfelves, are often deceived and mifled. Such, 
‘& am confident, has been the cafe a thoufand times 
in the judgments formed on the prefent fubject. 

The loweft claffes bear indications of extreme 
poverty, yet they feem to enjoy good health. Their 
dwellings are cottages, or rather huts, built of ftones, 
whofe interftices are clofed with peat or mud. On 
a mere infpection, they would feem the habitations 
of wretchednefs. They are in general fo dark, 
that, on firft entering, the glare of light down the 
chimney alone takes the attention, The following 
is a good picture by Mr, Hutton of one of the better 
_kind of cottages made uncommonly neat for the 

“celebration of a wedding dinner ; 


Arriving, I crept through a hole in the door, 

Some ftones were laid down, and fome not, on the floor. 
The whole was one dark room, with three windows fo {mall, 
That the light down the chimney quite outftript them all. 
But this great relief came to foften their cares, 

Neither fober nor drunk could they tumble down ftaire. 
Two beds grac’d the manfion, which made it appear 
That cleanlinefs, prudence, and order reigned there. 

The tables and cupboards, which, opened to view, 
Shew’d the hand of induftry had polifhed their hue. 

The fhelves and their crockery, both china and delph, 
Were clean, and were orderly rang’d on the fhelf. 

Dad, mam, and nine children, which’fortune beftow’d, 

In harmony liv’d in this darkfome abode ; 

Nor can we confent to call thofe people poor, 

Where prudence fteps in, and bars want from the door. 


“The 


‘ 
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The ufual food of the labouring Welhh is bread, 
cheefe, and milk; and fometimes what they cali 
jlummery, a compofition of oatmeal and milk, Ani 
mal food and ale are by no means among their ufual 
fare. 

The women of the mountainous parts of the 
country are generally of a middle fize, though more 
frequently below that than above it. Their features | 


.are often very pretty, but in point of ficure they 


are in general uninterefting; and their long, and 
thickly matted heir, crowned with hats fimilar to 
thofe worn by the men, affords the unpleafant idea 
of a due want of cleanlinefs. They wear long blue 
cloaks that defcend almoft to their feet. ‘Thefe they 
are feldom to be feen without, even in the hotteft 
weather; owing to the frequency of fhowers in a 
country furrounded with mountains. On their legs 
they have blue ftockings without any feet to them: 
they keep them down by means of a loop faftened 
rourid one ofthe toes. In the more ‘unfrequented 
parts the women feldom wear any fhoes, except on 


a Sunday, or the market-day, and even on thofe days 


« 


they often carry them in their hands as they go 
along the roads. I have fome.imes feen fix or eight 
of them, after their journies from the adjacent vil- 
lages, feated on the bank of a rivulet, in the act of 
wafhing their feet previoufly to their entering the 
towns, During thefe journies they often employ 
their time in knitting, and a heavy fhower of rain 
will not fometimes compel them to give up their 


work. 
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work. Their employment within doors, befides their 
family duties, is chiefly in {pinning wool, 


What has been repeatedly afferted of the Welfh 
people, that they are naturally inquifitive and curious 
refpeCting f{trangers is certainly true, but it is a cir- 
cum{tance by no means peculiar to this country. In 
all wild and unfrequented parts of the world it is 
the fame, and it is in fuch parts of Wales that this 
difpofition is chiefly obfervable. It is eafily accounted 
for when we confider their manners of life, and ge- 
neral ignorance. Surprize on the appearance of 
{trangers, where in their limited ideas there could 
feem no inducement to repay the trouble or expence 
ofa journey, would naturally excite their wonder, 
and this as naturally leads to the queftions ‘* Where 
do you come from ?”?——“* Why do yon come here ?”” 
—and, “Where do you go to from hence ?’— 
Uniatisfied with my anfwers, that I was an Englifh- 
man come to vifit the mountains and waterfalls, I 
have often and often been afked with the utmoft 
fimplicity, ** Are there then no rocks nor rivers in 
England?” Jn all accounts of travels through un- 
frequented countries we find this difpofition to curi- 
ofity very common, and a flight acquaintance with 
the nature of the human mind is fuflicient to allay 
any furprize that may be excited in difcoyering that 
it is prevalent in Wales, 


They are much inclined to fuperftition, but in all 
countries we find that there are multitudes of weak 
and 
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and foolifh people. In England, moft of the pea- 
fantry fwallow with credulous avidity any ridiculous 
ftories of ghofts, hobgoblins, and fairies. ‘There is, 
however, in the Welth, certainly a greater inclina- 
tion to credulity than what at leaft an Englifhman 
can difecover among our own people. There are 
few, indeed, of the mountaineers of Wales, who 
have not by heart a ftring of legendary ftories of 
thofe difembodied beings.—The cavern in Llanymy- 
nech hill, not far from Ofweftry, has been long 
noted.as the refidence of a clan of fairies, of whom 
the neighbouring villagers relate many furprizing 
and mifchievous pranks. Whilft they have ftopped 
to liften at the mouth of the cave, they’ have fome- 
times even heard the little elves in converfation, but 
this was always in fuch low whifpers, that (with re- 
verberation. along the fides and roof of the cavern) 
the words were rendered indiftinguifhable. The 
ftream that runs acrofs a difiant part of this cavern, 
is celebrated as the place where the fairy wafher- 
women and labourers have been heard frequently at 
work. 

Confiderably allied to the fairies is another fpe- 
cies of fuppofed aérial beings, called by the Welfh 
knockers. Thefe, the Welfh miners fay, are heard ' 
underground, in or near mines, and by their noifes 
generally point out to the workmen a rich vein of ore. 
The following are extracts from two letters on this 
extraordmary fubject, written by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
a man eminent for his learning and aan fenfe. 

Being 
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eing myfelf unable to add any cornment, I thali 
tranfcribe them verbatim *. 

- People who know very little of arts or {eiences; 
or the powers of nature, (which, in other words, are 
the powers of the author of nature,) will laugh at 
us Cardiganfhire miners, who maintain the exiftence 

of knockers in rnines, a kind of good-natured impal- 
pable people, not to be feen, but heard, and wha 
feem to us to work in the mines; that is to fay, 
they are the types, or forerunners of working in 
mines, as dreams are of fome accidents which happen 
to us. The barometer falls before rain or ftorms. 
If we did not know the conftruction of it, we fhould 
call it a kind of dream, that foretells rain; but we 
know it is natural, and produced by natural means, 
comprehended by us. Now how are we fure, or 
any body fure, but that our dreams are produced by 
the fame natural means? There is fome faint refem- 
blance of this in the fenfe of hearing; the bird is 
killed before we hear the report of the gun. How- 
ever this is, J muft fpeak well of the knockers, for 
they have actually ftood my very good friends, 
whether they are aérial beings called {pirits, or 
whether they are a people made of matter, not to 
be felt by our grofs bodies, as air and fire, and the 
hke. 


* They were written fo his brother, Mr: William Morris, 
comptroller to the Cuftoms at Holyhead. The firlt is dated 
the 14th of Gctober, and the other the 4th of December, 1754. 


-“ Before 
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* Before the difcovery of E/gair y Mwyn mine, 
thefe little people, as.we call them here, worked hard 
there day and night; and there are abundance of 
honeft, fober people, who have heard them, and 
fome perfons who have no notion of them or of 
mines either; but after the difeovery of the great 
ore they were heard no more. 

«© When I began to work at Lilwyn Llwyd, they 
worked fo frefh there for a confiderable time, that 
they frightened fome young workmen out of the © 
work. This was when we were driving levels, and 
before we had got any ore; but when we came to 
the ore, they then gave over, and I heard no more 
talk of them. 

“ Our old miners are no more concerned at 
hearing them /a/ing, boring holes, landing deads, 
&c. than if they were fome of their own people; 
and a fingle miner will ftay in the work, in the dead _ 
of the night, without any man near him, and never 
think of any fear, or of any harm they will do him. 
‘The miners have a notion that the knockers are of 
‘their own tribe and profeffion, and are a harmlefs 
‘people who mean well. Three or four miners toge- 
ther fhall hear them fometimes, but if the miners 
ftop to take notice of them, the knockers will alfo 
ftop; but, let the miners go on at the own work, 
fuppofe it is boring, the knockers will at the fame time 
go on as brik as can be in landing, blafting, or 
beating down the foofe; and they are always heard a 
little diftazice from them beford they come to the ore. 


“°'"hefe 
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«© Thefe are odd affertions, but they are certaitily 
facts, though we cannot, and do not pretend to 
account for them.—We have now very good ore at 
Llwyn Lkwyd, where the knockers were heard to 
work, but have now yielded up the place, and are 
no more heard.——Let who will laugh, we have the 
greateft reafon to rejoice, and thank the iain. or 
rather God, who fends us thefe notices;” 

The fecond letter is as follows: 

<< T have no time to anfwer your objection againft 
knockers ; 1 have a large treatife colle@ed on that 
head, and what Mr. Derham fays is nothing to the 
purpofe. If founds of voices, whif ‘pers, blafts, work- 
ing, or pumping, can be carried on a mile unders 
ground, they fhould always be heard in the fame 
place, and under the fame advantages, and not once 
in a month, a year, or two years. Juft before the - 
difcovery of ore laft week, three men together, 

ur work of Lkvyn Liwyd, were ear-witnefles of 
knockers pumping, driving a wheel-barrow, &c. ; but 
there is no pump in the work, nor any mine within 
lefs than a mile of it, in which there are pumps con- 
ftantly going. If they were thefe pumps that they 
heard, why were they never heard but that once in 
the fpace of a year? And why are they not now 
heard? But the pumps make fo httle noife, that 
they cannot be heard in the other end of Efgair y 
Muyn mine when they are at work. 

“¢ We have a Gumb and deaf taylor in this neigh- 
bourhood, who has a particular language of his owr,. 


by 


° 
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by figns; and by practice I can underftand him, 
and make him underftand me pretty well; and lam 
fure I could make him learn to write, and be under- 
{ftood by letters very foon, for he can diftinguifh 
men already by the letters of their names. Now 
letters are marks to convey ideas, juft after the fame 
manner as the motions of fingers, hands, eyes, &c. 
If this man had really feen ore in the bottom of a 
fink of water in a mine, and wanted to tell me how 
to come at it, he would take two flicks like a pump, 
and would make the motions of a pumper at the 
very fink where he knew the ore was; and would 
make the motions of driving a wheel-barrow. And 
what I fhould infer from thence would be, that f 3 
ought to take out the water, and fink, or drive in. 
the place, and wheel the ftuff out. By parity of 
reafoning, the language of the knockers, by imitating 
the found of pumping, wheeling, &c: fignifies that 
we fhould take out the water, and drive there. 
This is the opinion of all old miners, who pretend 
to underftand the language of the Anockers. Our 
agent and manager, upon the ftrength of this notice, 
goes on and expects great things. You, and every 
body that is not convinced of the being of knockers, 
will laugh at thefe things, for they found like dreams; 
fo does every dark feience. Can you make any illi- 
terate man believe that it is poflible to know the 
diftance of two places by looking at them? Human 
knowledge is but of {mall extent, its bounds are 
within our view, we fee nothing beyond thefe ; the 
VORSS1, i ae great 
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great univerfal creation contams powers, &c. that 
we cannot fo much ‘as guefs at. . May there not 
exift beings, and vaft powers, infinitely fmaller than 
the particles of air, to whom air is as hard a body 
as a diamond is to us? Why not? There is neither 
great nor fmall, but by comparifon. Our knockers 
are fome of thefe powers, the guardians of mines. 

«© You remember the ftory in Selden’s Table- 
Talk, of fir Robert Cotton and others difputing 
about Mofes’s fhoe. Lady Cotton came in, and 
afked, “* Gentlemen, are you fure it is a fhoe?”? So 
the firft thing is to convince mankind that there is 
a fet of creatures, a degree or fo finer than we are, 
to whom we have- given the name of knockers, from 
the founds we hear in our mines. ‘This is to be - 
done by a colleétion of their ations well attefted ; 
and that is what I have begun to do, and then let 
every one judge for himfelf.”” 

Thefe letters are curious, though the reafoning is 
far from conclufive. When I was in the country, 
I was very defirous of feeing a copy of the remarks 
on thefe fuppofed aérial fprites, that Mr. Morris re- 
fers to in the fecond letter, but was not able to meet 
with fuch.—In endeavouring to account for the noifes, 
for we muft believe that fuch noifes have taken 
place, it has been remarked that they might per haps 
have proceeded from the echo of the miners at 


work, or from the dropping of water in fome hollow 


places in or near the mine. ‘hefe conjectures are, 
however, ‘very infuflicient, if we are to credit Mr. _ 
tae : ; Morris’s _ 


st 
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Morris’s affertion, (and he was a man not likely to 
y 


~- make an affertion without being convinced of its 


truth,) that whilft the miners are engaged in one 
kind of work, the knockers, as they are called, are 
carrying on another : while for inftance, as he fays, 
the miners are boring, the knockers are bla/ting, the 
former conjecture mutt fall to the ground; and the 
droppings of water could in no cafe produce an 
effect that might be miftaken for blafting. I am 
acquainted with the fubject only from report, but I 
can aflure my readers that I found few people in 
Wales that did not give full credence to it. The 
elucidation of thefe extraordinary facts muft be left 
to thofe perfors who have better opportunities of 
inquiring into them than I have. I may be per- 
mitted to exprefs a hope that the fubject will not be 
neglected, and that thofe who refide in any neigh- 
bourhood where the noifes are heard, will carefully 
inveftigate their caufe, and, if poflible, give to the 
world a more accurate account of them than the 
prefent—In the year 1799, they were heard in 
fome mines in the parifh of Llanvihangel Yfgeiviog, 
in Anglefea, where they continued, at intervals, for 
fome weeks, 


‘The lower clafs of the Welth yet continue to be- 
lieve in the exiftence of witches. Many old women, 
therefore, only becaufe they happen to be old, and 
perhaps deformed, have to bear the odium of pre- 
venting the cows from yielding milk, and butter 

~ ee from 
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from forming in the churn. They are alfo believed 
to poflefs the power of inflicting diforders both on 
men and cattle, and that they feldom.negleét to do 
it when they have been offended. This will well 
account for the notion of witches having been ftre- 
nuoufly maintained fome centuries ago even by the 
moft enlightened perfons of the age. Old women, 
on whom the generally odious epithet of witch has - 
been once fixed by the popular voice, have found it 
their intereft, and in Wales to this day find it their 
intereft, to deny nothing that is alleged to them. 
_ They become thus held in fuperftitious fear by the 
people, and in many inftances obtain an eafy liveli- 
hood from their fuppofed extent of power. Where- 
ever they afk alms, it would be (fay the common 
people) the death of a cow or horfe, or perhaps 
even of one of the family, to refufe them; and the 
neighbouring peafantry, much as they hold them in 
deteftation, believe it their own intereft to keep them 
always in good humour. The old women thus live, 
in fome meafure, in affluence, with little other trouble 
than feeding and training up three or four cats, and at- 
tending minutely to the concerns of their neighbours. 


On the eve of All Saints, the Welfh people, as 
foon as it is dark, kindle great fires near their 
houfes, which they call coelcert>, or bonfires. This 
cuftom has been fuppofed, though probably with- 
out any foundation, to have originated with the 
druids, and to have been intended by them as an 

offering 
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offering of thankfgiving for the fruits of the harveft. 
Sometimes fifty or a hundred of thefe fires may be 
feen at once, and round each the people dance, hand 
in hand, at the fame time finging and fhouting in 
the moft riotous and frantic manner imaginable. In 
many places a cuftom is retained of each perfon 
throwing a few nuts into the flame, by which they 
pretend to foretell the good or ill fortune that will 
attend them during the enfuing year. If, by the 
expanfion of air within them, the nuts burft, they 
immediately ‘conclude that they are doomed to die 
within twelve months. —On the day after All Saints 
the poor children go about the towns and villages 
to beg bread and cheefe. 

On the eve of St. John the Buaptift, they place 
little bundles of the plant called St. John’s wort 
over their doors, or windows. ‘Thefe they believe 
will purify their houfes, and drive away all fiend: 
and evil fpirits. ‘The druids had a cuftom fimilar 
to this, in which they ufed fprigs of vervain. 


The young people have many pretended modes 


of declaring their future lovers. Moft of thefe are, 
however, common to the peafantry of our own 
country, which renders it needlefs to fepeae them 
here. 


I have: been informed that a diforder fomewhat 
refembling St.-Anthony’s fire, which the Welfh 
people call Tr Eryr, the eagle, is fuppafed tobe at 

v3 | any 
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any time cured by the following kind of charm. A 
_ perfon, whofe grandfather, or great grandfather, has 
eaten the flefh of an eagle, is to fpit on the part 
affected, and rub it for a little while with his fingers. 
This is efteemed an infallible remedy. A maid-fer- 
vant of a gentleman of my acquaintance who refides 
in Caernarvonthire, declared, in my- hearing, that 
~ fhe had been cured of this complaint by an old man 
whofe grandfather had eaten of an eagle. She faid 
that he at the fame time ufed fome words, to aid 
the charm, which fhe could not comprehend. 


It is an opinion very prevalent within the diocefe 
of St. David’s in Pembrokefhire, that a fhort time 
previous to the death of a perfon, a light is fome- 
times feen to proceed from the houfe, and even from 
the bed, and to purfue its way to the church where 
the body is to be interred, precifely in the fame 
track that the funeral will afterwards follow. This 
light is call canwyll corph, or “* the corpfe candle.” 


A ftrange cuftom prevails in fome obfcure parts 
of North Wales, which, however, the clergy have 
now almoft abolifhed. This is termed the “ offer- — 
ing of anenemy.” When a perfon fuppofes himfelf 
highly injured by any one, he repairs to fome church 
dedicated to a celebrated faint, or one who is be- 
lieved to have great power over the affairs of men; 
here kneeling on his bare knees before the altar, 
and offering a piece of money to the faint, he utters 

the 
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the moft virulent and dreadful imprecations, calling 
down curfes and misfortunes on the offender and 
his family even for generations to come. Some- 
times the offended perfons repair for the fame pur- 
pofe to fome facred well, dedicated to a faint. Mr. 
Pennant was threatened by a man, who fancied he 
had been injured by him, “ with the vengeance of 
St. Elian, and a journey to his well, to curfe him 
with effect *,” 

Some of thefe wells are held in great repute for 
the cure of difeafes; and the faimts are-alfo occa- 
fionally applied to-for the recovery of ftolen goods. 
—In the parifh of Abergeley, in Caernarvonthire, 
there was formerly a well dedicated to St. George, 
who was the Welth tutelary faint of horfes. All 
thefe animals that were diftempered were brought 
to the well, fprinkled with water, and received this 
blefling: Rhad Duw a Saint Siors arnat, ‘* the 
bleffing of God and St. George be.on thee.” It 
was the cuftom for thofe:who kept a great number 
of horfes, at certain times to make an offering of 
one of them to the faint, in order to fecure his 
bleffing on all the reft—If a well of any faint was 
near the church, the water for baptifm was always 
fetched from thence; and, after the ceremony, the 
old women would frequently wath their eyes in the 
water of the font. 


* Tour in Wales, ii. 337. 


T 4 Some 
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Some years ago it was a cuftom in the churches 
_ of North Wales, whenever the name of the Devil 
occurred, for every one of the congregation to fpit 
upon the floor. This was done to fhew their con- 
tempt of the evil fpirit. Whenever the name af 
Judas was mentioned, they expreffed their abhor- 
rence of him by ftriking their breafts. 


On the morning of Chriftmas day, about three 
o’clock, the inhabitants ufed formerly to affemble 
in the churches; and, after the prayers and fermon 
were concluded, they continued there finging pfalms 
and hymns with great devotion till daylight. Thofe 
who through age or infirmity were difabled from 
‘attending the church, invariably read the prayers in 
their own houfes, and fang the appropriate hymns. 
This a& of devotion was called plygain, “ the crow- 
ing of the cock*.’? It has been a general belief 
among the fuperftitious, that inftantly 

At his warning, 
Whether in fea, or fire, in earth, or air, 
Th’ extravagant and erring f{pirit hies 
To his confine. 
But, during this holy feafon, the cock was fup- 
pofed to exert his power throughout the night : 
Some fay, that ever ’gainft that feafon comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 


The bird of dawning fingeth all night long : 
And.then, they fay, no fpirit walks abroad; 


* Pennant, i. 340° 


- 
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The nights are wholefome; then no planets ftrike; 
No fairy takes; no witch hath powér to charm : 
So hallow’d and fo gracious is the time, 


The Welth yet retain the cuftom of wearing leeks 
in their hats on St. David’s day. On the firft of 
March‘640, the Welfh forces under command «of 
king Cadwallo obtained a fignal victory over the 
Saxons. The battle happened near a large piece of 
ground: in which this vegetable was cultivated, and 
the foldiers put leeks into their hats in order to dif 
tinguifh themfelves. Since this period the leek has 
been retained as a badge of honour. “ The Welth- 
men (fays Fluelin to Henry V.) did goot fervice in a 
garden where leeks did gr OW, wearing leeks in their 
Monmouth caps 5 which, your majefty knows, to this 
hour is an honorable padge of the fervice *. meer 


The middle and lower claffes of the people were 
formerly much addicted to terming, that is, brewing 
a barrel of ale at fome favourite ale-houfe, and {tay- 
ing there till it was all drunk out. They never 
went to bed, though the term fhould even faft 4 
whole week. They flept in their chairs, or on the 
floor, as it happened, and the moment they awoke 
they renewed their jollity, At length, when the 
parrel was exhaufted, they reeled away home. The 
‘hero of this Bacchanalian rout always carried off the 
fpiggot i in triumph. 


* Shak{pere’s Henry -V.;-a& iv. 
The 
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The peafantry of part of Caernarvonthire, Angle- 
fea, and Merionethfhire, adopt a mode of court/bip, 
which till within the laft few years was fcarcely even 
heard of in England. It is the fame that is common 
in many parts of America, and termed by the in- 
habiants of that continent bundling. ‘The lover 
fieals, under the fhadow of the night, to the bed of 
his fair one, into which (retaining an effential part 
of his drefs) he is admitted without any fhynefs or 
referve. Saturday or Sjanday nights are the princi- 
pal times when this courtfhip takes place, and on 
thefe nights the men fometiimes walk from a diftance 
of ten miles or more to vifit thelr favourite dam- 
fels.—This ftr .ange cuftom feems to have originated 
in the fcarc’,ty of fuel, and in the confequent unplea- 
fantnels o’f fitting together, in the colder parts of the 
year, Vyithout a fire. Much has been faid of the 
inno ence with which thefe meetings are conducted. 
Th’ s may be the cafe in fome inftances, but it is 
@ very common thing for the confequence of the 
? mtercourfe to make its appearance in the ‘world 
within two or three months after the marriage cere- 
mony has taken place. The fubject excites no par- 
ticular attention among the neighbours, provided 
the marriage be made good before the living witnefs 
is brought to light.—Since this cuftom is entirely 
confined to the labouring clafles of the community, 
it is not fo pregnant with danger as on a firft fup- 

pofition it might feem. Both parties are fo poor, 


that they are neceffarily con{trained to render their 
$ ff 
iffue 
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iffue legitimate, in order to fecure their reputation, 
and with it a mode of obtaining a livelihood. 


Their weddings are ufually attended by all the 
neighbours, fometimes to the number of thirty or 
upwards. After the ceremony, the day is dedicated 
to feftivity, and is chiefly {pent in drinking and fing- 
ing. At a wedding in the little village of Llanberis, 
I obferved in the church as many as twenty or five- 
and-twenty attendants. A collection is made on 
their return to the houfe to defray the expences of 
the occafion, to which of courfe every one con- 
tributes. A good idea of the reft of the bufinefs 
may be collected from a pleafant account of a wed- 
ding-feaft in Cwm y Clo, near Llanberis : 


A fire of fquare peat, and fufficiently dried, 
Was fpread on the hearth, and at leaft four feet wide ; 
Over which took their ftation fix kettles or more, 
Which promifed a feaft, when they opened their ftore ; 
And round this flat furnace, to keep them quite hot, 
Were plac’d twelve more veflels, which held—God knows what. 
Fourtooks, in fhort bed-gowns, attend by defire, 
Like the witches in Macbeth, to ftir up the fire. 


Forty trenchers, with dull knives, and forks made no brighter, 
Were f{pread on fome napkins, which once had been whiter, 
Supported by planks, forty feet long, or more, 

Completely were rais’d on the grafs out of door. 

But here we are bound the word tade to offer, 

That our verfes’ great dignity never may fuffer. 

The table prepar’d, and the cooking completed, 

?T was perfectly needful the guefts fhould be feated. 
Loofe boards were ereéted on {tones with great art ; 
But proving too hard for a certain broad part, 

A nume 


~ 
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A number of cufhions were inftantly made, 

But not with a needle-eno ; formed with a fpade. 
The fineft of ling, root and branch, from the common, 
Par’d off, prov’d a cufhion for man and for woman. 


Now folks, male and femaie, came in by whole dozens, 
Of neighbours, acquaintance, of friends, and of coufins. 
It excited furprize, from a region of rocks, 

That orderly people fhould iffue by flocks. . 
Black ftockings, bluc cloaks, and men’s hats, all admire, 
Which appear’d to be every female’s attire. 


Wvle many a longing eye glanc’d at the board, 
‘The word dinner founded—acceptable word ! 
Five butts of boil’d beef of a gigantic fize, 
On the board took their flation, with joy and furprize ; 
On thefe clofe attended, as guards rang*d for pleafure, 
A\a many mafh’d peas as would heap a ftrike meafure ; 
With cabbage a pyramid, much like a fteeple : 
All thefe were furrounded with—thirty-eight people. 


The moment arriving when dinner was o’er, ’ 
The places were taken by thirty-eight more ;— 
And then a third fet, nearly equal to thefe, 

Sat down to the cabbage, the beef, and the peas ; 
- Befides about fifty remaining behind, - 
Who fiuck to the tankard, for none of them din’d. 


And now an old dith open’d wide at each finner, 
» A'S if it would fay— Pay a fhilling for dinner.” 


4g Fight ftrike of brown malt, which Caernarvon had feen, 
And coft the bride’s father two pounds and fourteen, 
Was brew’d into drink, that would make one man mad, 
But given a fecond would make his heart glad. 
Fach quart brought back fixpence, and that pretty foon, 
His cot was a public-houfe that afternoon. 


The 
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The glafs going round—no—the mug I would fay, 
The lads and the laffes began to look gay, 
To {mile on each other, to toy and to joke; 
I qwas an obferver, but not a word fpoke. 


The ard, in a rapture, his harp handled foon, ; 
And twang’d -with his fingers, to try if in tune 3 
The people fele&ed and pairing began, 
Each lafs was indulg’d with the choice of her man; 
Than Amazons more than like fairies were feen, 
Full thirty gay couple to dance on the green. 
Joy held his firm ftation till morning was come ; 
When each f{wain had the pleafure to lead his nymph home. 


In South Wales, previous to the weddings of the 
peafantry, a herald with a crook or wand, adorned 
with ribands, fometimes makes the circuit of the 
neighbourhood, and proclaims his bidding, or invita- 
tion, in a prefcribed form; but the knight-errant © 
cavalcade on horfeback,—the carrying off the bride, 
——the refcue,—the wordy war in rhyme between 
thé-parties, which once formed’a ake {pectacle 
ef mock conteft at the celebration of nuptials, is now 
almoft, if not altogether laid afide, throughout every 
part of the principality *, 


The funerals are attended by greater crowds of 
people than even their weddings. In the funeral 
that I attended at Llanberis, which has been de 
feribed in the preceding volumef, there were at 
Jeaft a hundred attendants.—A cuftom prevails in 


* Cam. Reg. vol. ii. t See page 241, 
this 
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this country of each individual of the congrega tion 
making fome offering in money on thefe occafions, 
which, if done in the church, is paid as a mark of 
refpect to the clergyman. This cuftom, which is at 
prefent confined to North Wales, has doubtlefs 
been retained from the Romifh religion, where the 
money was intended as a recompence to the priefts 
for their trouble in finging mafs for the foul of the 
deceafed. In fome cafes, where the clergyman is 
not refpected by his parifhioners, the offerings are 
made on the coffin at the door of the houfe where 
the deceafed refided, and are diftributed amongft the 
poor relatives. When, however, the offerings are 
made in the church, and the other mode very rarely 
occurs. The whole of the morning or evening prayers 
for the day, and the ufual part of the burial fervice 
in the church, are firft read: the next of kin to 
the decéafed then comes forward to the altar table, 
and if it is a poor perfon, puts down fixpence or a 
fhilling, but if he is fufficiently opulent, half a crown 
or a crown, and fometimes even fo much as a guinea. | 
‘This example is followed by the other relatives, and 
afterwards by the reft of the congregation whofe 
fituation in life will afford it, who advance in turns, 
and offer. When the offering of filver is ended, a 
fhort paufe enfues, after which, thofe who cannot 
fpare any larger fum, come forward, and put down 
each a penny (a half-penny not being admitted)... 
ColleGions on thefe occafions have been known to 
amount to ten or fifteen pounds, but where the re- 
latives 
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jatives are indigent, they do not often exceed three 
or four fhillings. In cafes where families are left in 
diftrefs, this money is ufually given by the clergy- 
man to them. When the collection is entirely 
finifhed, the body is taken to the grave, the re- 
mainder of the burial-fervice is read, and the awful 
ceremony is there clofed:—The offerings at Llan- 
bublic, the parifh church of Caernarvon, fometimes 
amount to fifty or fixty pounds a year. 

It is ufual in feveral parts of North Wales, for 
the neareft female relation to the deceafed, be fhe 
widow, mother, filter, or daughter, to pay fome poor 
perfon, of the fame fex, and nearly of the fame age 
with the deceafed, for procuring flips of yew, box, 
and other evergreens, to {trew over and ornament 
the grave for fome weeks after interment; and in 
fome inftances for weeding and adorning it, on the 
eves of Eafter, Whitfuntide, and the other great 
feftivals, for a year or two afterwards. This gift is 
called Diodlys, and it is made on a plate at the door 
-of the houfe, where atthe fame time the body is 
ftanding on a bier. It had its name from the cuftom, 
which is now difcontinued, of the female relative 
giving to the perfon a piece of cheefe with the money 
{tuck in it, fome white bread, and afterwards a cup 
of ale——When this previous ceremony is over, the 
clergyman, or, in his abfence, the parifh clerk, re-' 
peats. the Lord’s prayer; after which they proceed 
with the body to-the church. Four of the next of 
kin take the bier upon their fhoulders; a cuftom 
which 
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which is confidered as expreflive of the higheft mark 
- that even filial piety can pay to the deceafed. If the 
diftance from the houfe to the church be confis 
derable, they are relieved by fome of the congrega- 
tion; but they always take it again before they 
arrive at the church.—I have been informed that in 
fome parts of the country it is ufual to fet the bier 
down at every crofs-way, and again when they enter 
the church-yard, and at each of thefe places to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer. 

In fome parts of Wales it was formerly cuftomary. 
for the friends of the dead to kneel on the grave, 
and there to fay the Lord’s prayer for feveral Sun- 
days fubfequent to the interment, and then to drefs 
the grave with flowers.—It was alfo reckoned fortu- 
nate for the deceafed if a fhower of rain came on 
while they were carrying the body to church, that 
his coflin’ might be moiftened with the tears of 
heaven. 

I have obferved that in moft parts of. North 
Wales, the fame practice prevails which is common 
in England, of crowding all the bodies into that 
part of the church-yard which is fouth of the church. 


The only reafon that I have heard the Welth people | 


give for this cuftom is, that the north is the wrong 
fide. he true reafon, however, is, that formerly 
it was cuftomary for perfons, on entering a church< 
yard, and fecing the grave of a friend~or acquaint- 
ance, to put up to heaven a prayer for the peace of 
their foul ; and fince the entrances to churches were 

 ohetud 4 “ ufually 


‘ 
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- ufually either on the weft or fouth fide, thofe per- 
fons who were interred on the north efcaped the 
common notice of their friends, and thereby loft the 
benefit of their prayers. Thus the north fide be- 
coming a kind of refufe fpot, only paupers, ftill-' 
born infants, or perfons guilty of fome crime, were 
buried there *. | 

In Mr. Pratt’s Gleanings through Wales I ob- 
ferve a charmingly aningated defcription of the neat- 
nefs and elegance of the Welfh church-yards, and 
of the attention that is beftowed by the furviving 
relatives, to the graves of their kindred: but I am 
forry to fay, if this gentleman has flated facts, that 
the cuftom is not general, as he has afferted; it 
muft be completely local. During the feven months 
that I fpent in vifiting and examining North Wales, 
I never faw, nor could I ever hear, of an inftance of 
the graves being weeded every Saturday ;. “ of their, 
being every week planted with the choiceft flowers 
of the feafon,”’ or that, if a nettle or weed were feen 
on the Sunday morning, the living party to whom 
the grave belonged, “* would be hooted, after divine 
fervice, by the whole congregation.” 


* Grofe’s Olio, 222. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


EssaAt oN THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE WELSH LANGUAGE*. 


The Charaéier of the Language. —Of the Poetry.— Other Languages 
Dialefs of the Welfh.— Analogy betwixt the Hebrew and Welfh. 
Betwixt the Greck and Welfh.—The Welfo Letters, and their 
Force.—Lift and Explanation of feveral of the primitive Words. 
—Lif of Welfo Words in common Ufe.—The Saxon Alphabet 
moft probably belonging to the Welfo.—Prefent State of the Welfe 


Language. 


‘Tue Welfh is a rich and copious language, which 
(however harfh and unpleafant it may found to fo- 
’ reign ears) has numerous elegancies, and many beau- 
tiful forms of exprefiion. Its copiou{mefs is without 
“rival, principally arifing from the various combina- 


* For the principal part of this effay, (which is intended only 
for the inftru€tion of the Englith traveller,) Iam indebted to the 
following works:—Commentarioli Britannie defcriptionis frag- 
mentum, auciore Humfredo Lhwyd;—Powel’s Hiltory of Wales; 
—Edward Lhwyd’s Notes in Gibfon’s Camden ;—Rowland’s 
Mona Antiqua refaurata;—Owen’s Tranflation of the Elegies. 
of Llywarch Hen;—Owen’s Welfh Dictionary ;—Jones’s Re- 
lics of the Welfh Bards ;—the Monthly Magazine ;—and the 
Cambrian Regifter, vols. i. and 1. I have alfo to acknowledge, 
in addition to the above authorities, the correfpondence and 
corrections of my valuable friend, the reverend Peter Williams 
of Llanrig, in Caernarvonfhire. ; 

tions 
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tions of its verbs. Each of thefe has about twenty 
modifications, by means of qualifying prefixes; and 
im every form they can each be conjugated, either 
by inflexions like the Latin, or by auxiliaries, as in 
the Englith language. ‘The author of Letters from 
Snowdon has juftly remarked, that the Welfh lan- 
guare, atthe fame time that it boafts “ the foftnefs 
and harmony of the Italian, has all the majefty and 
expreflion of the Greek.” Of this I fhall tranfcribe 
‘two fingular inftances: the one in an eng/lyn, or kind 
of epigram, on the Silk-Worm, compofed entirely of 
vowels; and the other in a diftich on Thunder, the 
grandeur of which is fcarcely furpaffed in any lan- 
guage : 

O'i wiw wy i weu é 4, a’i weudu 

O’i Wwyau y weua; : 

FE’ weua ei we aia’, 

A’i, weuau yw ieuau ia. 

I perifh by my art; 

_ Dig my own grave: 

I {pin my thread of life ; 

My death I weave. 


Tan a dwr yn ymwriaw, 
Yw’r taranau dreigiau draw. 
The roaring thunder, dreadfal in its ire, 


Its water warring with aerial fire *. 


~e The metre of the poetry is very artificial and 
alliterative. The language abounds with confonants 


* Jones’s Welfh Bards. 


U 2 and . 
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and monofyllables, which, as they are incompatible 
with quantity, the bards were not able to reduce 
into concord by any other means than by placing its 
harfher confonants at fuch intervals, fo intermixing 
them with the vowels, and fo adapting, repeating, 
and dividing the feveral founds, as to produce an 
agreeable effect from their ftructure. ‘To the ears 
of the natives the Welth metre is extremely pleafing ; 
and it does not fubject the bard to more reftraint 
than the different forts of feet occafioned to the 
Greek and Roman poets. The laws of alliteration 
were preicribed and obferved with fuch fcrupulous 
exacinels, that for many centuries a line, not per- 
fectly alliterative, was condemned as much by the 
Welth grammarians, as a falfe quantity was by the 
Greeks or Romans. 

The Welfh, the Cornifh, and the Armoric * lan 
guages, agree in them grammar, ftructure, and 
nomenclature; and the Ivifh, and Erfe or Gaelic, 
are fundamentally the fame with the Welfh, though 
they differ much,’ in confequence of the long fepa- 
ration of the inhabitants, in dialect and pronuneia- 
tion. They all proceeded from one common fource, 
the ancient Celtic, or Britifh tongue. 


* Armorica, or Bretagne, in France, was colonized by the 
Britons about the year 384. Itsname is properly Ar y-mér-ucha,” 
“* On the upper Sea.’? The natives of Cornwall began to lofe 
their ancient language in the reign of quéen Elizabeth. I believe 
the latter is now extina. 


There 
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There is alfo a very ftriking analogy betwixt the 
Hebrew and the Welfh languages. ‘The primitive 
and derivative words have, in many inftances (allow- 
ing for the different modes of pronunciation) fo 
exact a refemblance, that it is evident feveral of the 
Welth words muft have had their origin in this, the 
moft ancient language of mankind. Even the Welfh 
now fpoken has more founds agreeing with’ the 
Hebrew, than with all the other languages together. 
The following are inftances of their agreement in 
fingle words : 


Hebrew. Welfh. Englifp. 
Bagad Bagad - A great many. 
Bareh Bara Meat or victuals, 
Cir Caer A fortified place. 
Cis Ci * A chet. 
Denah Dyna This or that. 
Gad Cad An army. 
Gadah Gadaw To pafs by. 
Gavel Gafael+} Tenure, or lands bounded. 
Geven Cefyn A ridge, or back. 
Hanes Hanes To fignify, or account. 
Jiffal Hel, or Ifelu) To throw down. 
Mah? Mae? What? where? how? 
Maguur Magwyr A habitation, or dwelling. 
Malas Melys Sweet, or to {weeten. 
Mar Maer A lord. 
Me-ab Mab A fon. 
Mohal Meoel A hill. 


* The word £7 for cheft, ufed in many parts of York-- 
fhire, may have had ‘its origin in this Britifh word. 


+ Hence the peculiar tenure called Gavellind. 


yo “Nadu 
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Hebrew. Welfo. Englifh. 
Nadu Nadu They moan, or lament. 
Nafe —— Nef Joyful, 
Path Peth A part, or portion. 
Reith Rhith Appearance. 
Sac Sach A fack. 
Sethar  Sathru To throw under the feet. 


But 


it is not in fingle words merely that the 


Welfh and Hebrew languages agree : they are like- 


wife fo nearly allied in their grammatical forms, that 


it would be difficult to adduce even a fingle article 


from the Hebrew which is not alfo to be found 


in the Welfh grammar: and there are many whole 


fentences to be found in both languages which in 
on 


the words are exaclly alike: 


Hebrew. 
Welfo. 
Lnglifh. 


Hebrew. 
Welfb. 
165 


oe) 


“we 


Hebrew. 
We elfh. 


I. 


Byllang adonai-eth cal néoth Jangeoh. 
By-llwng adon-ydh holl neuodh Jago. 
The lord has fwallowed up all the tabernacles of Jacob. 


Derech bethah titsengad, 

Dyrac buth-hi al-i-fengyd. 

The road of her houfe he would tread. 

The avenue of her dwelling he would go to tread. 


Me huaze malec hacivodh Jehovah tfebaoth hua male¢ 

“hacavodh. Selah! 

Py yw-o fy macloc y-cavad I-a-ywoo favwyod yw-a 
maeloc y-cavad. Sela! 

Who is the king of Glory? "The Lord of Hotts, he is 
the king of Glory. Selah? 

Who is he that is poffeflor of attainment? ‘ J rhat an 
he of hojts,’? he is pofleffor of attainment? Behold *. 


* Literal tranflation. : 
Hebrew, 
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Hebrew. Mageni ngal eldim. 
Welfh. Meigen-i hwy) elyv. 
1. My fhield is from God. 
2. My protection is from the Intelligences. 


Befides this fingular conformity in the Hebrew 
and Welth languages, the latter has alfo in many 
refpects a near refemblance to the Greek. Many 
of the words that have the fame fignification, have 
the fame, or nearly the fame, found in each. Their 
articles, pronouns, prepofitions, and affixes, are fre- 
quently alike. The verbs generally agree in the 
form of their inflexions, and often in the identity of 
found. It is conjectured that with more than half 
the words contained in Parkhurft’s Lexicon, there 
are words in the Welth language that have the fame 
found and fignification. The following are a few 
of the inftances : 


Greek. Welfh. Englifh. 
Apw Aru To plow. 
Aoxp - Dagyr, deigyr A tear. 


Acxpuw  Dagru,deigro,and deigraw To fhed tears. 
Aacxw Dyfcu, from dy{c, learning To teach. 


Aidacxw Dydd{cu To teach, to inftru&. 
Auw Deuo To come. 
An De Truly, in truth. 
Arvow Dyre Hither. 
EArsw Aelu, aclu, eulfu To pity. 
Eps Imi To-me. 
Ef .-. Echw, uchw Out, without. 
be Yna ‘That, to the end that 
ei Kyd, kyda { A au along, by reafon 


: Shire Anos 
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Greek. Welfo. ee Englifh. 
: : A people, a number of 
Ano; Lios, Liaws ne 
men, a multitude. 

Mz:osx» Merwino ‘L'o caufe to decay. 
Mn Mo - Left, that not, not 
Nvé Nés ; Night. 
Nes, vw ~ Ni, nyni We,-us two, 
New, ow Nyein, nyn Of us two. 
Ore Oio "Lo think, or bear in mind, 
"Pax Reed A rake. 


Ht the Welth language had its origin in the He- 
brew, of which, all circum {tances confidered, there 
can be little doubt, this analogy betwixt the Welth 
and Greek is only what might be expected. 


The ancient Welfa man ufcripts contain as many 
as thirty-eight diiicrent letters, or characters. Thefe, 
fince the invention of printing, and the confequent 
introduction of the Roman letters, have neceflarily 
been reduced in number. ‘Two, and even three 
letters, are now, in fome inftances, adopted to ex- 
prefs what had before a fingle appropriate character. 
—The uncompounded letters are A, B, C, D, E, 
EG, Lea NOL PRS STS ew. ane 
Y: the compounds are, Ch, Dd, Ff, Ng, Ll, Ph, 
and Th. The vowels are fometimes lengthened by 
an accent, marked thus, 256, 1, 0,0, W * 


* V is fometimes ufed inflead of F: B and P, Cand G, U 


and Y, are alfo occafionally ufed for each other; as were alfo 


formerly V and M. 
The 
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The following is an account of.thofe letters that, 
in their powers, differ from fimilar ones in the , 
Englifh language : 


A has only the found of our open a@ in the word bard: as cafell, 
a caltle. 

C, invariably, is hard, as the Englifh £2 thus cader, a fort, is 
pronounced kader. C joined with w, and having a vowel 
fucceeding, fupplies the place of our Qu. 

Ch (marked ¢ in Mr. Owen’s Welth DiGtionary) is a guttural, 
of the fame power as the Greek x. 

Dd, or, as it is fometimes written, dA, is an afpirated d. It has 
nearly the found of ¢) in the word this: dda, good, is pro- 
nounced tha, 

¥F has the found of our v- thus felen, yellow, is pronounced - 
velen. 

Ff fupplies the place of our fingle f. 

G fs invariably hard, as the g in gain. . 

I has the fame found as it has in the Italian language, of ee, asin 
our word fren: thus ci/, a retreat, is pronounced feel. 

LI is an afpirated 7, having much the found of #4/: thus Jan, a 
church or village, is pronounced much like th/an. 

R, when it begins a word, is always afpirated. 

U has the found of i in the word fiz: thus pump, five, is pro- 
nounced pimp. 

W is a vowel, and has the power of our oo in foon: thus rhiau, 
an afcent, is pronounced rhioo. 

Y, in fome words, has the found of the Englifh i in fin: thus 
Jynnon, a well, is pronounced finnon. It has alfo fometimes 
the foynd of o in the word honey; and fometimes of x» in 
mud, 


Primitive 
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Primitive Words that frequently occur in the Names 
of Places, Se. 


Aber, a confluence ; the fall of a leffer water into a greater, as of 
a brook into a river, or a river into the fea: thus Aberdovey 
fignifies the place where the Dovey joins the fea. 

Avon, what fiows; and thence a ftream or river. The river 
Mawddach, near Barmouth, is ufually called Avon vawr, ‘the 
great river.’ 

Aillt, a cliff, the fteep of a hill. Penal/t, « the head of the fteep,’ 
near Machynlleth. | 

4y, upon, bordering or joining upon. Harlech, ‘on the cliff,’ 
in Merionethhhire. . 

Bach, and Lychan, little: the feminine genders are vach and vy- 
chan, or vechan. Glyder bach, ¢ the little Glyder,’ a moun- 
tain near Llanberis. 

Bod, a dwelling or flation, Bédeiniol, the dwelling of Daniel.’ 

Bron, the breaft: feminine fron. Cader Fronwen, ‘ the moun- 
tain of Fronwen,’ or ‘the white breait,’ is one of the Berwyn 
mountains. ] 

Bryn, ahill. Bryn y Croes, ¢ the hill of the crofs.’ 

Bwhh, a gap or pafs betwixt rocks or mountains. 

Cader, a fortrefs, or ftrong hold; fometimes a feat, or place, of 
obfervation. 

Caer, a fortified place, ufually conftrucied with ftones and mor- 
tar; thus diftinguifhed from Dinas, which generally implied a 
rampart of loofe {tones and earth. 

Caftell,a caftle. Caffell Dolbadarn, ‘ Dolbadarn caftle.’ 

Cefyn, the back; a ridge. Cefyn Creini, ‘the rock, or mountain 
of worfhip,’ near Corwen. , 

Carnedd, a heap of ftones, a huge rock. Carnedd Llewelyn, 
* Llewelyn’s mountain.’ 

Cil, a retreat. Lian y Cil, «the church in the retreat near 
Bala.’ 


6 Ch [Wy 
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Clawd, a dike ; fometimes a fence, wall, or ridge. Clawd Offas 
‘ Offa’s dike,’ and Clawd cach, ‘ the red ridge,’ a part of 
Snowdon. 

Clogwyn, a precipice. Clogwyn du’r Arddu, ‘ the black pre- 
cipice,’ part of Snowdon. 

Loed, a wood. Coed Euloc, ¢ Euloeg wood,’ near Hawarden, in 
Flintfhire. 

Cors, a marth, or bog: the word, in its ufual acceptation, fig- 
nifies ‘reeds.’ Cors y Gafeg, ‘the mare’s bog,’ in Denbigh. 
fhire. 

Craig, axock. Craig Eglwyfeg, ‘the eagle’s rock,’ near Llan- 
gollen. From this word the Englith crag, of the fame fignifi- 
cation, is derived. 

Cw, a great hollow, or glen. Cwm Idwel, * the hollow of 
Idwel,’ near Llanberis. — 

Dinas, a fort, or fortified place, conftructed in general with a 
rampart of loofe ftones and earth, without any cement. 

Dél, a meadow, or dale, in the bend of a river. 

Drws, 2 door, pafs, or opening. Drws Ardudwy, ‘the pafs of 
Ardudwy,’ near Harlech, Merioneth hire. 

Di, black. Cefyn da, ‘the black ridge,’ betwixt Caernarvoa 
and Snowdon. 

Dyffryn, a wide cultivated valley. Dyffrya Clwyd, ‘ the vale of 
Clwyd.?. 

ffynnon, though generally fignifying a {pring or well, is fome- 
times ufed for the fmall lakes on the higheft parts of the 
mountains ; as /ynnon frech, * the {potted pool,’ Ffynnon felen, 
‘the yellow pool,’ &c. near Llanberis. 

Garth, a mountain that’ bends round, or that inclofes. 

Glan, a bank, or fhore: in compofition lan, as Rhyddlan, * the 
red fhore,’ Flintihire. 

Glyn, a deep vale, through which a river runs; a glen, Pont y 
Glyn, * the bridge of the glen,’ near Corwen. 

' Gwern,; a watery meadow. Gwern Einion, ‘ Einion’s meadow,’ 
a farm not far from Harlech. 

Gwydd, a wood, woady, or wild, 


i Gwyn, 
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Gwyn, white: feminine gwen. 

Goch, or coch, red.» Clawdd coch, ‘ the red ridge,’ a part of 
Snowdon. 

Llan, a {mooth plot, a place of meeting, the church-place or 
village, and, figuratively, the church. 

Llech, a flat ftone, or crag, a {mooth cliff. Harlech, ‘ upon the 
cliff,’ in Merionethfhire. 

Liwyn, a grove, or copfe. Liwyn on, ‘ the afh grove.’ 

Llyn, a pool, pond, or mere: plural Lilyniau. 

Maen, a ftone. Maentarog, * the ftone of Twrog, 
the vale of Ffeftiniog. 

Maes, an open field. Maes Porth, ‘the field of the port,’ in 
Anglefea, nearly oppofite to Caernarvon. 


? a church in 


Mawr, great: feminine vawr. Mynydd mawr, ‘ the great 
mountain,’ betwixt Caernarvon and Beddgelert. 

‘Morfa, a marfh. Morfa Rhyddlan, ‘ Rhyddlan marfh,’ Flint- 
fhire. 

Mynydd, a. mountain. Mynydd mawr, ‘ the great moun- 
tain.’ 

Nani, a narrow hollow, or ravine. Nant Frangon, ‘ the beaver’s 
hollow,’ near Bangor. 

Pen, a head, top, or end. Penrhyn, * the head of the promon- 
tory,’ near Bangor. 

Piffyll, a narrow ftream, or {pout of water. Pz/flyll y Cain, ¢ the 
fpout of the Cain,’ near Dolgelle. 

Plids, a hall, or manfion. Plas Newydd, ¢the new manfion,’ in 
Anglefea, near Moel y Don ferry. 

Pont, a bridge. Pont Seiont, ‘the bridge over the Seiont,? 
near Caernarvon,. 

Porth, a port, or harbour. Porth yn Lijn, ‘the harbour in 
the promontory of Llyn. 

Rhaiadr, a catarak. Rhaiadr mawr, ‘the great catara&,’ near 
Aber, Caernarvonfhire. 

Rhiw, an afcent. Rhiqwedog, ‘ the abrupt afcent,’ near Bala. 

Rhés, a moilt plain, or meadow. Penrhés, «the head of the 
plain,’ a village in Anglefea. 


Rbyn, 
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Rhyn, a nofe, secnaihe ufed with the word Pex, and then ig 
nifying a promontory. : 

Rhyd, a ford,’ Rhyd Elen, * Helen’s ford.’ 

Sarn, acaufeway. Trum y Sarn, ‘ the caufeway of the ridge,’ 
not far from Bala. 

Tal, the front, head, or end. Tal y Liyn, ‘the head of the 
pool,’ near Cader Idris, Merioncthhhire. 

Traeth, a fand on the fea-fhore. Traeth mawr, near Beddgelert, 
Caernarvonfhire. \ ) 

Tref, or Tre, atown or townfhip. Trefdraeth, «the town on 
the fand,’ near Newborough, Anglefea. 

Ty, ahoufe. Ty di, ¢ the black houfe,’ a farm betwixt Caer- 
narvon and Llanberis, _ 

Yays, an ifland. Ynys Seiriol, ‘ Seriol’s ifland,’ or Prieftholme 
ifland, off the coat of Anglefea. 


Wellb Words in common Ufe. 


Arr, Awel. Body, Corph. 
Ale, Cwrw. Boot, Botas, plural, 
Ale houfe, Tafarn. | __ botau. 
Apple, Afal, plural a> Brafs, Pres. 

falau. | Bread, Bara. 
Arm, Braich. | ———~, oaten, Bara ceirch. 
Als, Afyn. ! ———--, wheaten, Bara gwenith. 
Axe, Bwyell. i Bridge, Pont. 

f | Bull, Tarw. 

Bacon, Bacwn. — ~ |} Butter, Menin. © 
Barber, Barfwr. } 
Bard, Bardd. | Candle, Canwyll. 
Bed, Gwely. | Cat, Cath. 
Beef, Cig cidion. | Cataract, Rhaiadr. 
Bell, Cloch, plural, | Chair, Cadair. 

clych. | Chapel, Capel. 
Blackfmith, Gof-da. | Cheefe, Caws. 
Blue, Glas. 1 Child, “i Plentyn. 


Church, 
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Church, 
Coal, 
Coatt, 
Cook, 
Cow, 


Cream, 
Croes; 
Crow, 


Cups 


Dinner; 
Difh. 
Doétor, 
Dog, 
Door, 
Drink, 


Earth, 
Eaft, 


Egg, 
Eye, 


Father, 
Feet, 
Finger, 
Fire, 
Fifh, 
Fleth, 
Foot 5 
Fork, 


Goat, 


Lian, eglwys. | 

Glo. : | 

Glan, y-mér. 

Cog. 

Buwch, plura’, 
gwartheg. 

Hufen. 

Croes: 

Bran. 


€wpan. 


Ciniaw *. 
Difgyl. 
Meddyg. 
Ci, pl. cwn. 
Drws. | 
Diawd. 


Goofe,. 
Grave; 
Gun; 
Guide, 


Hand; 
Harp, 
Harper; 
Hat, 
Head, 
Heath 
Hedge; 
Hill, 
Hog; 
Horfe, 
Houfe,; 


H Inn, - 


Daiar. 
Dwyram. | 
Wy. 

Llygad. 


Tad. 
Traed. 
Bys,p/. by fedd. | 
Tan. 

Pyfg. 

Cig. 

Troed, pl. traed. 
Fforch. 


Gafr. 


Tron, 


Ifland, 


King, 
Knife, 
Lake, 
Land, 
Leather, 
Leg, 
Loaf, 


Man, 


Gwydd. 
Bedd. 
Gwn. 

F forddwr: 


Llaw. 
Telyn. 
Telynwr. 
Het: 
Pen. 
Grig. 
Cae. 
Bryn. 
Mochyn. 
Ceffyl. 
Ty, pi. tat: 


Tafarn. 


Haiarn. 


Ynys. 


Brenin. 


Cyllell. 


Llyn, p/. Lyris 
lau. 

Dacar. 

Lledr. 

Coes. 

Torth. 


Dyn, p/. dynion, 
or gwyr, 


* This word fignifies properly a meal, and is occafionally ufed 
for breakfaft as well as dinner. 


Mare, 


Mare, 
Marth, 
Meat, 
Milk, 
Mill, 
Money, 
Moon, 
Mother, 
Mountaix, 
Mutton, 


_ Net, 
Night, 


Noiie, . 


Nofe, 
Oak, 


Oats, 
Offler, 
-Oven, 


Ox, 


Paper, 
Patture, 
Path, 

Pie, 

Pig, 
Pigeon, 
Pin, 

Pott office, 
Pot, 
Potatoe. 


¢ 


Cloronen, f/. 


cloron. 
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Cafeg. i) Prieft, 
Morfa, | 
Bwyd. Quill, 
Llaeth. | 
Melyn. || Razor, 
Arian. it River, 
Lleuad. Road, 
Mam. Room, 
Mynydd. 
Cig Ilwdn da-|| Saddle, 
fad. || Salt, 
|| Sand, 
Rhwyd. i School, 
Nos. | Sea, 
Trooft. | Seaman, 
- 'Trwyn. Sheet, 
Shilling, 
Derwen, /#ural, Ship, 
derw. | Shirt, 
Ceirch. Shoe, 
Marchwas. | Shoemaker, . 
Ffwrn. | Silver, 
Eidion, plural, Sky, 
yehen. Sleep, 
, Smith, 
Papur. | Smoke, 
Porfa. | Soap, 
Llw y br. | Son, 
Paftai. | Stocking, 
Mochyn. 
Colomen. | Stone, 
Pin. Straw, 
Llythyrdy. |} Street, 
Crochan. | Sugar, 
| 
! 
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Offeiriad. 


Afgell. 


Ellyn. 
Afon. 
Ffordd. 
Yftafell, Ile. 


Cyfrwy. 
Halen. 
Tyfod. 
Yfgol. 


~ Mér. 


Morwr. 

Llen, p/. Meni. 

Swillt. 

Llong. 

Crys. 

Efgid. 

Crydd. 

Arian. 

Awyr. 

Cwfg-. 

Gof, 

Mvwg. 

Sebon. 

Mab. 

Hofan, gl. hofa- 
nau. 

Carreg, maen. 


Gwellt. 


-Heol. 


Siwgr. 
Haf. 
Fiaul, 
Table, 
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"Eablesin:sis¢ Bwrdd, lech. || Vaie, Dyffryn. 
Tailor, Taeliwr. Veal, Cig Ilo. 
Teeth, Daint. Wall, Mur. 
Thread, Edau, edef Watherwoman, Golchyddes. 
Towel, Llaw-liain. Water, Dwr. — 
Town, Tre. Well, Ffynnon. 
Trees Pren. Wheat, Gwenith. 
Trout, Drithyl. Wine, Gwin. 


The prefent Welfh letters are the fame that are 
ufed in England, but there appears fufficient proof 
that the alphabet, now called the Saxon alphabet, 
really belonged to the Britons, and was ufed in their 
writings many centuries previous to the Saxon in- 
vafion. When the Britons were driven out of Mer- 
cia, a few of the moft learned were fuffered to 
remain, and from theie, it has been conjectured, the 
Saxons were firft inftructed in the ufe of letters. It 
is deferving of remark that Afferus and Scotus, the ~ 
inftructors of Alfred, were both Welfhmen. - 

When the Saxons firft came into Britain, about 
the middle of the fifth century, they appear, fays 
Dr. Johnfon, who examined every record extant 
on the fubject, “to have been a people without 
learning, and very probably «without an alphabet.” 

It has been juftly remarked by the learned and 
indefatigable Rowlands, that if they had brought 
the ufe of letters with them from Saxony, or where- 
ever they came from, there would have been /ome 
remains either of infcriptions or manufcripts in that 
country, unle‘s they had all come over, to a man, and 

_ brought, 
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brought with them all their books, and their tomb- 
{tones alfo. In no part of Germany is there fuch a . 
character as the Saxon to be found.—That they 
invented the letters after their arrival in Britain, is 
altogether improbable; for, at all events, there was 
at that time the Roman character ready to their 
hands, and in common ufe.—The Irifh hiftorians 
fay that they borrowed them from that country. It 
is probable that the lrifh had the letters, as well as 
their language, in common with the Britons; but 
there was little neceflity for the Saxons to go over 
into Ireland to borrow what they would find in their 
own ifland and neighbourhood. 

That the Britons ufed this alphabet in the mot 
remote periods, feems alfo extremely probable, even 
from an expreffion of Czefar, in his defcription of the 
Druids, “‘Grecis literis utuntur,”’ ‘they ule the Greek 
letters :’—feveral of thofe, now called the Saxon cha- 
racters, have a great refemblance to the letters of the 
old Greek alphabet.—Many of the ancient Britith 

“manuicripts are alfo written in the Saxon charaéter, 
as part of the Liber Landavenfis, and feveral depo- 
-fited in the libraries in North Wales.—In one of 
the prefaces to Lhwyd’s Archeologia, there are 
three ftanzas of the ancient Piatifh poetry, which 
the author difcovered in the Highlands of Scotland. 
- They were written on vellum, in this old character, 
or in one very nearly refembling it, and he believed 
~ them to be above a thoufand years old.—There is 
yet to be feen on a ftone over the fouth door of-the 

VOL. Il. x church 
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church of Llangadwaladr, in Anglefea, this infcrip- 
tion, in the old character: “ Catamanus rex fapien- 
tiffimus, opinatiffimus omnium regum.’ Catamanus, 
or Cadvan, died in the beginning of the feventh 
century. The church was founded by his grand- 
fon.—aAbout the reign of Charles II., the fexton of 
Llanbabo, in Anglefea, was digging a grave, when 
he by chance difcovered, at the depth of feveral 
feet, an ancient tombftone. It was taken out and 
depofited in the chancel, where it is yet to be feen. 
It has on it the figure of a man, in long robes, with 
a coronet on his head, and a fceptre in his hand. 
Round the edge there is a Latin infcription in thefe 
old characters, mixed with the Roman. It was de- 
figned to commemorate Pabo poft Prydain, Pabo, 
the fupport of Britain, who lived about the period 
when the Saxons fir{t entered Britain. He has 
been celebrated for his valour in the contentions, - 
with the Britons, againft the Picts and Scots :—he 
was the founder of the church of Llanbabo.—-There 
are many other monumental infcriptions in North 
Wales in this ancient character. 

Another evidence that the Britons had an alphabet 
previoufly to the arrival of the Saxons, is adduced 
from infcriptions on Britifh coins ftruck fome cen- 
turies before. In Dr. Stukeley’s impreffions from 
the coins of the ancient Welfh kings, there is one 
from a coin of Bleiddyd, or Bladud, king of Britain, 
about nine hundred years before Chrift. This is 
now lodged in the Cotton amufeum. There are | 


others 
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ethers of Manogan, about a hundred and thirty 
years before Chrift; of Cynvelyn, or Cunobelin,, 
king of the Caffivellauni, at the commencement of 
the “Chriftian era, &c. : 

In the reign of Henry VUl., a table of metal, 
apparently of lead and tin mixed, was diftovered at 
Ambrefbury in Wiltfhire, infcribed with many let- 
ters, but in a character fo uncommon, that neither. 
fir Thomas Eliot, nor Mr. Lily, the mafter of St. 
Paul’s fchool, were able to underftand them. It 
was in confequence neglected; it might otherwife 
have led to fome important difcovery. 


Previoufly to the arrival of the Romans into thefe 
iflands, the Welfh, then the Britifh language, was 
the only language in ufe. From the Romans fome 
new words were added to its dictionary. After the 
expulfion of the inhabitants by the Saxons, it fled 
~ with them to the mountains, receiving, however, a 


few additions from this people. In the Highlands 


of Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and Cornwall, it con- 
tinued to be ufed for many centuries, in exclufion 
of every other language. In many parts of North 
~ Wales it continues yet to be fpoken in its original 
“purity. The Englifh have, indeed, for a few cen- 
“ turies, been fo much encroaching upon this country, 
as to have rendered their own the fafhionable lan- 
guage, and in general the only language fpoken by 
the hrgher orders of the people. Attempts have 

| x2 alfo 
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alfo been made to introduce the Englih tongue into 
general ufe among the lower clafles, but hitherto 
with no great fuccefs. Englifh charity-fchools have 
for many years been inftituted in various parts of 
the principality, but thefe feem to threaten nothing 
ferious againft the language of the country. The 
little that the children learn from inftru€tors who 
themfelves know but little, is foon afterwards loft in 
the natural preference they have to their own tongue, 
and the little occafion that they have to fpeak any 
other. To fay that the majority of the Welth are 
entirely ignorant of the Englifh language would be 
wrong, for in thofe parts of Flintfhire, Denbigh- 
fhire, and Montgomerythire, adjacent to the Englith 
counties, they fpeak it very fluently. It is m Angle- 
fea, and the mountains of Caernarvonfhire and Me- 
rionethfhire, where the greateft ignorance of it is 
to be obferved; but here, in the great roads, I had 
commonly Englifh anfwers to my queftions ; and 
even in more obfcure fituations, by a little perfe- 
-verance, or by the exhibition of money, I have ob- 
tained the anfwers I fought for. 

A late Welth writer has remarked that ‘ fome 
advocates for the abolition of the Welth tongue are 
“yain enough to prognofticate a near approaching 
day, when it will be numbered with the dead lan- 
guages. ‘hey fee fome few families on the borders, 
and about a dozen innkeepers upon the poft-roads, 
who {peak Englifh only; but there are.thoufands, 
: and 
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and tens of thoufands in the wilds of Wales, who 
have learned the language of their parents, and 
of their country, as naturally and as innocently 
as they fucked their mother’s breafts, or breathed 
the common air: thefe have neither opportunity nor 
inclination to learn any other tongue. This is the 
impregnable fortrefs of the Welfh language, where 
a rivetted, cordial antipathy againft the Englifb tongue, 
caufed by the cruelties of Edward I., and of the, 
Lancaftrian family, dwells as commander in chief. 


Storm this garrifon, and overturn Snowdon from its 
bafe*!”? | 


* Of the truth of the cruelties faid to have been infli€ted by 

Edward I. on the bards, further than profcribing the profeffion 
of bardifm, there feems great doubt. Allowing, however, all 
that have been alleged to him, in their fulleft extent, to be true, 
thefe cruelties cannot furely be adduced as juft caufe for obferva- 
- tions fo illiberal as the above againft the prefent Englifh, living 
five hundred years after the fuppofed date of thefe events. In 
the lower orders of the Welfh, fuch prejudices ‘might be over- 
‘looked, from their ignorance, and the want of knowing better: 
but from an intelligent writer, and a clergyman, thefe, and remarks 
like the following, though too illiberal to wound our feelings, 
are certainly inexcufable:—‘* This mode of burlefquing the 
Welfh (for the wrong pronunciation of fome Englifh words) 
originated in the ridicule with which the Saxon victors treated 
. their conquered vaffals; and which is ftill carried on, in fpite of 
reafon and liberality, by the folly and ignorance of the defcendants of 
our once infulling foes.” 

The ** boorifhnefs’’ of the Englifh peafantry ** has no rival, 
and of their ignorance a clergyman of their own gives us 
SATISFACTION, who, a few years ago, on coming to his parifh, 
| x3 within 


te. 
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within twenty miles of the metropolis, could get no anfwer from 
feveral of his parifhioners, to a very plain queftion, viz. ‘ Who 
was Chrift?? Can we find fuch ignorance in Wales, —the wilds 
of Ireland,—or the Highlands of Scotland ??—See a ftatiftical 
account of the parifh of Llanymynech, in Montgomeryshire, by 


the reverend Walter Davies of Meivod, inferted in the Cambrian. 
Regifter, i 280. 
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‘CHAP. XXV. 


SKETCH OF THE HisTory oF THE WELSH BARDS 
AND Music *. 


Account of the Druids, their Funéions, Manners, and Cuftoms.— 
Their Extermination by the Romans.—The fubfequent State of 
Poetry and Mufic.— The Reformation effetted by Griffith ap 
Cyaan, im the Twelfth Century.—The Claffes of the Bards.— 
The Eifleddfod, or Triennial Afembly.—The Degrees ta Poetry 
and Mufic.—The Privileges and Revenues of the Bards.—Theis 
fuppofed Maffacre ty Order of Edward I.— Their Hiftory. 
continued from thence to the prefent Time.—Account of the Welfb 
Mufical Inflruments.—The Harp.—Tbe Crwth.—The Pibcorn. 
—Obfervations on the Welfhb Mufic.—ObjeBions to the Laws of 
Counterpoint being known among the ancient Bards ; and the 
generally fuppofed Antiquity of the prefent national Tunes.—Cha- 
radler of the prefent Welfh Mufic. 


From all the authentic memorials extant refpect- 
ing the ancient Britifh bards, it appears that in the 
early periods they conftituted that order of men 
denominated by the Latin writers Druids. They 
were divided into three principal claffes of druid, 
bard, and ovate t. 
They 
* This fubje& will be found more extenfively illuftrated in 
Mr. Jones’s two works, ‘“¢ The Mufical and Poetical Relics of 
the Welfh Bards,”’ and ** The Bardic Mufeum.”’ 
. + Denominated in Welfh derwydd, bardd, and ovydd.— 
Derwydd fignifies the body of the oak, and, figuratively, the 
K4 man 
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They had one chief, or arch-druid, to whom the 
whole order paid implicit obedience; and under 
whofe directions their moft important affairs were 
conducted *. He held an annual. tribunal, to which 
the people were regularly affembled, and in all 
caufes fubmitted to his judgment, his determination 
was conelufive, and from it the parties could have 
no appeal: After the death of the arch-druid, the 

“fext in dignity and reputation, decided by a ma- 
jority of votes of the inferior. orders, fucceeded to 
his high office }. 

‘The employment in which the druids were chiefly 
occupied, was the exercife of religious functions, for 
it was their fole prerogative to prefide over the 
‘various rites and myfteries of their worfhip.—It was 
confidered the office of the dards to fing their reli- 
gious precepts to the people: to fing to the harp at 
nuptials, obfequies, games, and other folemnities ; 
and at the head of the armies to chant-the praifes 
of thofe perfons who had fignalized themfelves by 
virtuous or heroic aétions. To the ovate the con- 
duét of the moft trivial duties appertaining to their 


man of the oak, from derw an oak, and ydd, a Welfh termination 
of nouns.—Bardd fignifies the branching, or what fprings from, 
‘derived from bér, a branch, or top.—Ovydd implies a difciple, 
from év, raw, and ydd, the termination above explained. Jones’s 
Bards, P 2. an 

* His omnibus Druidibus preeft unus, qui fummam inter eoa 
habet auctoritatem. Ceefar, lib. vi. f,.13. 4 


+ Ibid. 
religion 
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religion devolved. The perfons who filled this clafs 
were in a kind of noviciate to the higher:and more 
- important offices of bard and druid. They had the 
care of the facrifices, and principally occupied their 
time in the ftudy of natural philofophy.—In the 
tragedy of Caraétacus all thefe orders are recog: 
nized: Vellinus, ens {poken ai the arch-druid, 
fays, 
"His brotherhood 
Poffefs the neighbouring cliffs, 


On the left 

Refide the fages {killed in nature’s lore: 
The changeful univerfe, its numbers, powers, 
Studious they meafure, fave when meditation 
Gives place to holy rites: then in the grove 
Each has his rank and fun&tion.—Yonder grots 
Are tenanted by bards, who nightly thence, 
Robed in their flowing velts of innocent whitey - 
Defcend, with harps that glitter to the moon, 

| Hymning immortal ftrains. 


_ The druids and the bards were the divines, the 
legiflators, and the phyficians of the ancient in- 
habitants of this country. They compofed hymns 
for their facred temples, and thefe they accom- 
panied with their harps. In later periods, when 
the druidical orders had fuffered:from the encroach- 
ments of the Roman power, they were employed 
in - ‘Tecording _ the defcent of families, in embla- 
zoning their arms, and compofing fongs on the 
valiant aétions of illuftrious warriors, which they 
chanted to the mufic of their harps, Thus, con- 

fequently, 
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fequently, they became the national hiftorians. On 
important occafions, the bards were made ambaf- 
fadors between contending chiefs; but at all times 
their perfons were held facred. ‘‘ Cairbar (fays 
Offian) feared to ftretch his fword to the bards, 
though his foul was dark. Loofe (faid the noble 
Cathmor) the bards. They are the fons of other 
times. ‘Their voice fhall be heard in other years, 
when the kings of Temora have failed.’’ They 
were exempted from all military fervices, even in 
times of the greateft danger; and whenever they 
attended their patrons into the field of battle, to fing 
their heroic actions, a guard was affigned for their 
protection. 

The druids certainly worfhipped either a multipli- 
city of deities, or one God under feveyal different 
appellations*. To them they offered human vic- 
tims: thieves, robbers, and other malefactors, were 
preferred; but if thefe were not to be had, they 
facrificed innocent perfons. Diodorus Siculus afferts 
that condemned criminals were referved, and at the 
end of every five years were all facrificed at once. 
Captives of war were alfo immolated in the fame 
manner f. | 

I have been informed that one relic of druidical 
facrifice is yet obferved in fome parts of North 


® Among thefe were Teutates, or Mercury, and Apollo, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Minerva, under different Britifh names. 
Cefar, lib. vi. f. 17. : 
+ Strabo, vi. 198. v. 32. Cafar, vi. 16. 
‘Wales. 


~ 
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Wales. When any contagious difeafe breaks out 
amongft the horned cattle, the neighbouring farmers 
each contribute towards the purchafe of a bullock, 
which is led to the verge of fome precipice, and caft 
headlong down. This att they call bwrw caeth i 
gythraul, “ cafting a captive to the devil.” 

It has been faid that the druids taught the Pytha- 
gorean doétrine of the tranfmigration of fouls; 
Lucan and Marcellinus, however, each reprefent 
them as teaching, that after death the foul retired 
into fome higher orb, where it enjoyed a ftate of 
perfeét happinefs*.»—They performed all their aéts of 
worthip in the open air; and in places appropriated 
to the purpofe, furrounded with groves of oak t. In 
thefe they had their mounts and hillocks, which 
were denominated gorfeddau, from their fitting aloft 
upon them when they pronounced their decrees 
and fentences, and made their folemn orations to 
the people; and in thefe they erected thofe fingle 
upright ftones to which fome writers think they 
yielded divine honours, as the memorials of their 
deified warriors, _ 

The druids placed a very high myftery in the — 
mifletoe that grew on the oak. At the clofe of their 
year they marched in folemn proceffion to gather 
this plant, in order to prefent it to their Gods. 
They invited all to affift in this ceremony, by pro- 
claiming to the world—“ The New Yaar is at hand, 


* Lucan, i. 45$. Marcell. xv. 9. 


o, et a 7 Hif. Nat. lib. Xvi. Cc 44. 


gather 
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gather the mifletee.” As foon as all the. facrifices 
were ready, the prieft afcended the tree, and with 
a golden hook cut off the mifletoe, which was re- 
ceived on white linen fpread on the ground : for that 
purpofe. Two white bulls, that had never been 
yoked, were now brought out and offered i in facri- 
fice, and prayers were made for | the profperity of 
thofe on whom fo precious,a boon had been be- 
ftowed. The miftletoe thus gathered was deemed 
--a certain antidote to all kinds of poifon; and it was 
~ afed as a fpecific in various difeafes. 

- The fixth day of the moon commenced the druid’s 
month, and on this day it was that their moft facred 
folemnities were performed. It appears probable 
that, with the generality of mankind, they fet apart 
~_alfo one day in feven for religious worthip. They 

had other feftivals and folemmities, but at prefent 

_.we know not what they were. 
_ In.all the orders of druidifm; the hair was worn 
_very fhort, and the beards extr emely. long. All wore 
long habits ; ; and the druids, when performing their 

religious rites, were clad in robes of white, emblems. 

(they taught) of their truth and piety. . The bards 
_on. thefe océafions wore azure garments, , with cowls 
_fo them, as-fymbols of heaven, peace, and. fidelity. 
The garments of , the ovates..were green, emblems 
of learning and truth. 

The, candidates for the rank of druid Taeasent 
a noviciate of twenty years. During this time they 
had to learn thofe almoft innumerable verfes in 

m4 , te which 
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which the principles of their religious and civil po- 
lity had been preferved by uninterrupted tradition 
through many centuries. They were, indeed, ac- 
quainted with the ufe of letters, but they did not 
deem it lawful to commit thefe verfes to writing, 
in order that their intelle@tual faculties might be 
{trenethened, and alfo that their myfteries fhould be 
withheld from the contemplation of the Vulgar.— 
’ The metre in which thefe oracular inftruCtions were’ 
communicated to the people, was a kind of triplet 
ftanza. The Englifh reader will have a tolerable 
idea of their con{truction from the following tranf- 
lation of five of them, inferted (with feveral’ others) 
in Jones’s Relics of the Welfh Bards. Thefe have 
the fame number of lines and feet as the originals ; 
and the fenfe is preferved-as nearly as the limits of 
the metre would allow. The two firft lines do not 
feem to have much connexion with the laft; there, 
appears, however, to have been no fimall degree of 
art employed in their compofition. In the firft lines 
the druid defcribes either actions that are familiar to 
every one, or the appearance of vifible objects. He 
then concludes with a moral precept, or a proverbial 
fentence ; and by annexing to it undoubted fad, art- 
fully implies that the truth of the maxim is as clear 
and well eftablifhed as the identity of material ob- 
jects : 

In the oak’s high towering grove, 


Dwells the liberty I love. — 
Babblers from your truft remove. 


Liberty 
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_ Liberty I feek and have, | 
Where the green birchen branches wave.— 
Keep a fecret from a knave. 


Snow a robe o'er hamlets flings ; 
In the wood the-raver fings.— 


Yoo much fleep no profit brings. 


When the mouttain {now is f{pread, 
Stags love funny vales to tread.— 
Faia ts forrow for the dead. 


Fair the moon’s refplendent bow, 
Shining ‘on the mountain fnow. — 
Rede the wicked never know. 

The immenfe power that the druids had acquired, 
drew on their heads the vengeance of the Romans, 
who in other inftances were not often intolerant. 
The pretext for firft attacking them was the cruel- 
ties committed in confequence of the horrid rites of 
their religion: the true reafon appears, however, to 
have been the great influence that they had obtained 
over the minds of the people. In Gaul they are faid 
to have been entirely deftroyed under the reign of 
the emperor Claudius, before the year 45: and, in 
Britain, Suetonius Paulinus, the governor of the 
country under Nero, having taken the ifland of 
_ Angiefea, not only cut down the facred groves of 
the druids, and overturned their altars, but alfo 
confumed many of the druids in their own fires *. 
All who efcaped this maffacre fled immediately from 
the country, and fought for refuge in Ireland, the 
iflands of Man and Bardfey, ‘where the Roman 
fword had not then reached. 


» *. Tacit. Ana xiv. 30. 


From 
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From the deftruction of the druids by the Romans 
to the commencement of the fixth century, we have 
but few accounts (and thefe very obfcure and im- 
perfect) of the attions of the bards; but at this 
period they began to refume the harp with an 
energy that for many centuries had been unex- 
ampled, to animate their country to refift the Saxon 
yoke. From the ninth to the eleventh century, if 
we are to judge from the few pieces faid to have 
been compofed during that time, their mufe feems 
again to have received a check.’ 

The hiatus continues till the’time of Grifith ap 
Cynan, who reigned in Wales in the beginning of 
the twelfth century. This prince effected a very 
effential reformation in the diforders which had 
prevailed among the bards. He had been educated 
in Ireland: and either from having imbibed a par- 
tiality for the mufic of that country, or from the 
fuperior excellence of the Irifh to the Welfh mufi- 
cians, he invited feveral of the moft eminent of 
them into Wales, under promifes of great reward ; 
and with their concurrence and advice formed a 
complete body of inftitutes for the amendment of 
their manners, and the correétion of their art and 
practice *. 

To effect this reformation it was firft neceffary to 
divide them into claffes, and to affign to each clafs a 
diftin® profeffion and employment. The qualifi- 
cations neceflary fora bard were declared to be 


* Powel, 


learning 
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learning and genius, a {kill in pedigrees, an acquaint- 
ance with the laws and metres of poetry, a know- 
ledge of harmony, a fine voice, and ability to play on 
an inftrument. It was made their office to applaud 
the living, and to record the memorable aétions of 
the dead. They were divided into three grand 
orders of poets, heralds, and muficians ; and each of 
thefe again branched into fubordinate diftinétions. 

Of the poets, the firft and principal clafs confifted 
of hiftorical,or antiquarian bards, who occafionally 
pretended to infpiration, and the confequent powers 
of prophefy. ‘They were critics and teachers, and — 
to them belonged the praife of virtue and the cen- 
fure of vice. From their great practice and fuperior 
qualifications, their poetry, and the powers of their 
genius, were confidered fupereminent.—The fecond 
clafs was formed of the domeftic bards. Thefe re- 
fided in the manfions of the great, to celebrate their 
warlike aétions, and their amiable qualities. They 
fang the praifes of generofity, contentment, domettic 
‘happinefs, and all the focial virtues; and thus con- 
tributed to enliven the leifure of their patrons. 

The herald bards were confidered as the national 
chroniclers.. They were well verfed in pedigrees, 
and the blazonry of arms; and in the works of the 
primary bards. They could trace back the pedi- 
grees of their princes and nobles not only as far as 
the Trojan refugees, but even to the creation of the 
world. Their poetry was of a more humble kind 
than that of the firft order of bards: it was ulually 

con- 
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confined to fubjects of decnlarity mimickry, 1 invec- 
tive or reproach. 

. Of the mujfical bards, the firtt ‘clafs was appro- 
priated to performers on the harp. The fecond 
contained performers on the fix-{ftringed crwth. 
The third confifted of fingers, whofe employment 
it was to fing to the harps of others the compofi- 
tions of the poetical bards: but in all thefe a aa 
of other qualifications was expected. 

A triennial meeting of the bards, called the ei/fedd- 
fod, was alfo appointed by Grithth ap Cynan for the 
regulation of poetry and mufic. By this aflémbly thie 
honorary degrees were conferred. Its prefident was 
the bard, who, after a mufical and poetical conteft, 
was declared fuperior to all the reft. It was ufually 
held at Aberffraw, in Anglefea, the royal feat of the 
ancient princes of North Wales; but fometimes at 
Dine Vawr, in Baa ee the refidence- of 
the princes of South Wales; and fometimes at Math- 
raval, in Montgomerythire, the palace of the princes 
of Powys. 

It was neceflary for every perfon who wifhed to 
be enrolled in the eifteddfod, in order to proceed to 
degrees in poetry; firft’to obtain permiflion of the 
prince, or lord, within w hofe j jurifdicion he refided™. 
On his prefentation at the enfuing affembly he was 
required to explain the five Wellh metres of fong ; 
and to fing them in fuch a manner, that one of the 

* The reafon for this was, that a vafial, on his admiffion into, 
the practice of poetry and, mufic, acquired the privileges of a 
freeman, and an honourable rank in fociety. 

VOL. Il. | X ~ principal 
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principal bards would declare upon his confcience, 
that the perfon was competent to be admitted. He 
then became a pupil to fome one of the principal 
bards, whom he annually attended in Lent, and 
without whofe approbation he could make no com- 
pofition public. During three years, till the next 
eifteddfod, he remained an under-graduate, or 
‘< probationary f{tudent of poetry *.”’-—At this eif- 
teddfod-he was examined for the degree of * ba- 
chelor of the art of poetry.”"—After another like 
interval, he took the degree of “ mafter of the art 
_ of poetry.’* For the latter it was required that he 
fhould underftand the rules of grammar and rhe- 
toric; that he fhould analyfe and explain the alli- 
terative concatenations of the language, and fing 
thelodioufly, in parts, twenty-one of the metres.— 
To the pencerdd, or “ profeflor of poetry,’? who 
attained his degree at the next enfuing eifteddfod, 
belonged the whole myftery of the art. It was 
—neceflary that his qualifications fhould be much 
fuperior to thofe of all the perfons who were ad- 
mitted to the other degrees; and it was declared 
particularly requifite that he fhould have a facility in 
compofing, in praife of the great, what would be heard 
with moft delight, and longeft retained in memory. 

The degrees in mufic appear to have been very 
fimilar in their nature to thofe in poetry. The 
~ higheft was pencerdd athraw, or * doctor of mufic.” 
* The Welfh appellation was difrydl y/pas cerdd davod: for 


_ the firft degree, or that of bachelor, it was di gybl difg y blaidd ; 
and for the next di/gybl penceirddiaidd. 
The 
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The eifteddfod was a rigid {chool. The poetical, 
or mufical difciple, who, at the expiration of his 
triennial term, was not able to attain a higher 
degree, was always condemned to lofe that which 
had been previoufly conferred upon him.—The laws 
of the eifteddfod alfo ordained, that if a difciple was 
feen in taverns, or other places, playing at any 
game for money, any perfon prefent fhould be au- 
thorized to take from him all the money he had in 
his purfe. For mockery and derifion, or the inven- 
- tion or propagation of falfehood, the difciples were 
punifhed by fine and imprifonment: the laws fay 
that the bards fhall be peaceful in their manners, 
friendly in their difpofitions, and humble in their 
fervices to the prince and all his adherents. 

The bards were at all times held in the higheft 
repute, not only by the nobles, but even by the 
princes of Wales. The court bard was, in rank, 
the eighth officer of the king’s houfehold, and was 
very often of his council. Whoever committed 
only a flight injury to his perfon was fined fix cows, 
and a hundred and twenty pence. The murderer 
of a bard was fubjeét to the penalty of a hundred 
and twenty- -fix cows. He attended the prince’s army 
to battle, and, in cafe of conque’t, was rewarded 
with the moft valuable beaft that wtciind after the 
prince’s fhare in the fpoils had been taken away. 
Nothing can difplay more forcibly the eftimation 
and influence which the bards enjoyed in the early 
porigds, than their remarkable prerogative of peti- 

» AY: tioning 
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tioning for prefents by occafional poems. This cuf- 
tom they carried to fuch lengths,’ and fuch refpect 
was conftantly paid to their requefts, that at the re- 
modeling of their laws by prince Griffith ap Cynan, 
it became neceflary to lay this privilese under fome 
reftraint. From this period they could not afk for 
the prince’s horfes, hawks, or greyhounds, nor any 
other poffefiion beyond a certain value; nor for any 
thing that the owner particularly efteemed, or which 
could not be replaced. 

Their revenues arofe from prefents that they 
received at nuptial folemnities, and from the fees 
that were paid to them during their circuits at 
Chriftmas, Eafter, Whitfuntide, and in their trien- » 
nial clera, or grand circuit. On thefe occafions | 
they were received into the houfes of the great, 
and remained there as long as any feafting lafted. 
“They were alfo allowed a certain fum out of every 
plough-land within their diftriét. Their payments 
were proportioned to their degrees. 

Befides the regular, or graduated bards, there were 
four clafles of inferior and wnlicenfed bards. Thefe 
were a meaner and-more unfkilful fort of muficians 
‘and poets. They were pipers, players on the three- 
{trmged crwth, taborers, and buffoons. They had 
no connexion whatever with the eifteddfod; and 
their eftimation, and emoluments were equally in- 
confiderable. 

- The period that intervened betwixt the beginning 
of the twelfth, and the end of the thirteenth cen- 

turies, 
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tunies, or betwixt the reign of Griffith ap Cynan, 
and that of the laft prince Llewelyn, is the brighteft 
for talent in the bards that the Wellh annals can 
boaft. During this interval fome of the noblett 
monuments of their genius were produced,, Unfor- 
tunately, however, at the prefent day litile elfe is 
extant than. the names of the bards. 

By the cruel policy of Edward I., who, although 
he had conquered the country, did not think him- 
felt fecure in his: triumph, whilft the warm and 
energetic fongs of a race of men, deemed, almoft 
infpired, were permitted to overawe the vulgar, was 

effected, if we are to believe the aflertion of fir 
John Wynne, a total mafjacre of the Welfh bards. 
Whether Edward proceeded to this inhuman ex- 
tremity or not, is at prefent a matter of little im- 
portance, it appears certain that he adopted modes 
of preventing the bards from exercifing their func- 
tion. By this means they were reduced thenceforth 
to emplof their facred art in obfcurity and forrow. 

_ In the infurrection under Owen Glyndwr, at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry IV., the martial 
fpirit of the Britihh mufe was once more revived to 
celebrate the enterprizes of the Welfh hero. Like 
himfelf, the bards of his time were “ irregular and 
wild ;”’ and as the taper, glimmering in. its focket, 
gives a fudden blaze before it is extinguifhed, fo 
did they make one great effort of their original and 
daring genius, which foon afterwards was buried, 

gvith their hero, in the grave. ; 
Le, Under 


- 
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Under the patronage of king Henry VII, the 
Cambro-britifh mufe was once again reftored. This 
monarch re-eftablifhed the eifteddfods, which for 
many years had been difcontinued; and the firft 
employment. given to the bards was that of making 
out from their authentic records the pedigree of the 
king. 

A long interval of anarchy enfued, which was 
in fome meafure clofed by queen Elizabeth, who 
appointed commiflioners to affemble an eifteddfod at 
Caerwys in the year 1568. The perfons thus em- 
powered by her had inftructions to advance, at this 
meeting, the ingenious and {kilful to the accuftomed 
degrees, and to reftore to the graduates their ancient 
exclufive privilege of exercifing their profeffion. 
The reft were by this commiflion commanded to 
employ themfelves in fome other labour, to which 
they were equal, on pain of being apprehended and 
punifhed as vagabonds. 

Soon after this time the bardic meetings again 
dwindled, till at length they almoft ceafed to exift. 
A fociety inftituted in London, called the gwyneddi- 
gion, or North Wales men, have within thefe few 
years attempted to raife the art once more from 
oblivion. ‘To this end they convened annual meet- 
ings in fome village or town in North Wales, and 
afigned fubje€ts for candidates to write upon, with 
honorary medals to fuch as were fuccefsful. One 
of the firft of thefe meetings was held about eight 
years ago at Corwen, in Merionethfhire, In am 

eiltedd- 
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eifteddfod affembled at Caerwys, in May 1798, 
there were prefent twenty bards, eighteen vocal 
performers, and twelve harpers. . 

In the early periods of the Britifh hiftory, the 
bards were confidered as the national hiftorians. 
During their triennial perambulation they collected 
and recorded all the memorable tranfactions refpect- 
ing the country that came to their knowledge. They » 
were allowed for this labour a regular ftipend, and 
the bardic laws rendered them liable to imprifon- 
ment, lofs of place, and great difgrace, if they either 
fet down falfities, or wilfully mifreprefented facts. 
No man was allowed to deferibe a battle, unlefs he 
had himfelf been on the fcene of aGion. Some of 
the chief bards were the marfhals: they fat in coun- 
cil in the field, and were the informers of the prince 
or generals of the ftate of the combat. .Thofe men 
could not !be ignorant of any circumftances of ime. 
portance that were there tranfacted. 


THe WeutsH Musica. INSTRUMENTS. 


The mufical inftruments known ta the ancient 
Welth were only three in number, namely, the 
harp, the crwth, and the pibcorn, or, as it is fome- 
times called, hornpipe. 

The harp was in- fuch eftimation in Wales, that 
to play upon it with fome degree of fkill, was, in 
the early centuries, confidered an accomplifhment 
indifpenfibly requifite for every gentleman. It was 

¥ 4 alfo 
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alfo on this inftrument that the harpers were accul- 
tomed to play in the manfions of the Welfh princes 
and nobility—For many centuries it had only a 
fingle row of ftrings, and it was fo fmall as to be 
much confined in the compafs of its notes. In this 
{tate it was neceflary to tune it entirely afrefh when- 
ever the performer wifhed to change the key he was 
playing in. When, however, an accidental fharp 
or flat was requifite in the middle of a tune, the 
performer was able to produce this by running up 
his hand clofe to the uppermolt bar, and {topping 
the ftring with his thumb, whilft at the fame time 
he dexteroufly played the note with his finger. ‘This 
piece of dexterity is now entirely loft——By the 
bardic laws, the under-graduates were only allowed 
to ufe harps itrung with horfes hair, curioufly plaited, 
and not with cat-gut, like the harps of the prefent 
day. The bodies of fome of thefe were covered 
with leather, over the wood, which was fewed at 
the back extremely tight. The pegs with which 
the firings were {erewed were made of bone or 
ivory. It appears that fome of thefe-inftruments 
were remaining even fo lately as in the beginning of 
the fifteenth. century ; for a minftrel of this period 
thus defcribes himfelf and his harp: 

Tf I have my harp, I care for no more, F ' 

It is my treafure, I keep it in {tore ; 

For my harp is made of a good mare’s fkin, 

The ftrings be of horfehair, it maketh good din. 

My fong, and my yoice, and ‘my harp do agree, 


Much like the buzzing of an humble bee ;: 


Mee 
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Yet in my country I do make paltime, 
In telling of prophefy whith be not in rhyme. 


With refpect to {trings of cat-gut to the harps, 
as at prefent univerfally adopted, they were antiently 
much difliked by the bards. Dafydd ap Gwilym, 
who died. about the year 1398, thus {peaks of 
them: ‘* David had not one ftring from dead fheep. 
The minitrels of the ferious prophet David, with all 
the cunning of their divination, never formed one 
harp exquifitely pleafing, but of fhining hair. Wife 
is the eafy and {fprightly defcription of the harp 
{trung with black glofly hair.—There is none who 
would with for life amongft us, fhould he be {killed 
in mufic; for there is nothing but the din of this 
Jeathern harp ; (fie on the office!) profperous it fhall 
not be, played on with a horny nail of unpleafant 
form*; only the gracelefs bears it.—I love not its 
guts founding eventful difeuft,—its trunk, and its 
hoarfe found, were but formed for an age-worn 
Saxon.—Let every mufical profeffor, from the En- 
glifh marches as far as Mona’s ifle, learn to play on 
a fair harp, with jetty hair; and to impart inftruc- 
tions as was ufual in the time of our old forefathers ; 
as for the other giftlefs twanging one, let no difciple 
bear. it in the face of day!’—Some time elapfed 
before the double harp, or harp with two rows of 


- * Galileo, in his dialogue on ancient and modern mufic, fays 
that the performer on the harp fuffered his nails to grow toa 
coniiderable length, trimming them with great care, and forming 
them fomewhat like the quills on the jacks of a harpficord. 


{trings 
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{trings was invented. This fupplied the deficiency, 
and in fome degree obviated that difficulty of play- 
ing the flats and fharps,-which in all the preceding 
inftruments had for fome centuries been found almoit 
infurmountable.-—The next improvement was in the 
invention of the triple harp. This, which is the 
harp now in common ufe in Wales, had its origin 
about the fourteenth century. Its compafs extends 
to five o€taves and one note, namely, from A in alt, 
to double B in the bafs. The three rows contain 
in the whole ninety-eight ftrings. The two outer 
rows are diatonics, and both tuned in unifon; and 
the middle row conftitutes the fharps and flats.— 
The lateft improvement that the harp has under- 
gone, is in the invention of pedals for producing 
the femitones.. For this we are indebted to a per- 
fon of the name of Simon, who refided in Bruffels 
fomewhat more than forty years ago. ‘To this in- 
{trument there are but thirty-three {trings, which are 
merely the natural notes of the diatonic fcale, the 
re{t being made by the feet. It is an ingenious and 
ufeful contrivance, and has thus not only rendered 
the inftrument capable of infinitely greater expref- 
fion than it ever had before, but any paflage can 
be executed on it that can be played on the harp- 
fichord. 


The crwth, which is another of the Weltfh inftru- 
ments, is now fo nearly out of ufe, that even its 
name is {carcely known to fome of the prefent harp- 

| ers. 
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ers.—In its conftruction it is nearly allied to the 
violin, having fix ftrings, and being played by 
means of a bow. Its length is near two feet, its 
breadth at the bottom ten inches, and thicknefs an 
inch and a half. Its fides are continued in a ftraight 
_ line through the whole length, and, as well as the 
finger-board, are joined at the top to a crofs-bar on 
which the tuning pegs are fixed; the upper part by 
this means forms a kind of frame round the hand. 

Four of the ftrings are conducted down the finger. | 
board, and the remaining two leave it about an inch 
to the right. ‘The former only are played with the 
bow; the latter are ftruck with the thumb, and 
form a kind of accompaniment to the others. Thefe 
are all fupported by a bridge flat at the top, (and 
not, as in the violin, convex,) by which it follows 
that in drawing the bow acrofs them the {trings muft 
all be ftruck at once, and thus produce, with pro- 
per fingering, nota fucceffion of notes merely, but 
of concords. ‘The bridge alfo is not placed at right 
angles to the fides of the inftrument, but in an ob- 
lique direction, one end entering the found hole and 
refting on the back (ferving by that means the pur- 
pofe of a found-poft), and the other end placed on 
the belly juft above the other hole. It is tuned by 
pegs with a key or wreft, im a manner fimilar to the 
guitar. The following are the notes of each of the 
itrings. 


6th 


27° 
JI” 
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6th sth 4th gd 2d oft 
b hier a oe 
¥ difcovered by chance an old man at Caernaryon, 
who had a crwth, and was able to play a few of the 
old tunes upon it. ~The tone was far from agreeable, 
being altogether exceedingly harfh. In the prefent 
cafe this might however be in a great meafure owing 
to the want of talent in the performer, and to an in- 
ftrument in itfelf ill conftructed. This old man was 
, perhaps the only perfon in the-principality, then 
living, who retained any practical knowledge of the 
inftrument.—We have no authentic information re- 
fpecting the crwth of more ancient date than the fif- 
teenth century. There was however the figure of 
an inftrument very much refembling it, among the 
outfide ornaments of the abbey of Melrofs, in Scot- 
land, built about the time of Edward Il. The 
crwth is fuppofed by fome writers to have been the 
original or prototype of the whole fidicinal fpecies 
of mufical inftruments. It feems. to be mentioned 
as fuch in Hudibras : 


His fiddle is your proper. purchafe 
Won in the fervice of the churches ; 
And by your doom mutt be allow’d 
To be, or be no more acrowd. 


Tt feems, from a paffage in Spencer, to have been, at 
leaft fometimes, played in concert with other mufical 


inftruments : 
Hark 
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Hark how the minftrels ’gin to fhrill aloud, 
Their merry mufic that refounds from far; 
The pipe, the tabor, and the ‘trembling croud, 
That well agree, withouten breach or jar. 
A player on the crwth was denominated a crather or 
crowther, and hence originated not only Butler’s 
name of Crowdero, in Hudibras, but the furname, ' 
common in many. parts of England, of Crowther*. 


The Pibcorn or Hornpipe was another inftrument 
| anciently ufed in Wales, andin fome parts of Corn- 
wall. It received its name from both the extremi- 
ties being made of horn, the one to colleét the wind 
blown into it, ‘and the other to ‘carry olf ‘the 
founds. Its length was about nineteen inches and in 
blowing, the air founded the tongue of a reed con- 
-cealed within. In front there were fix holes for fix 
‘of the fingers, and there was one behind for the 
thumb. The tone is faid in fome meafure to have 
refembled that of an oboe. It was a rural pipe, and 
ufed by the ancient fhepherds for amufement while 
tending their flocks. It is now very feldom te be 
met with, nor was I, in either of my journeys, able 
to hear of any perfon who poffefled one of them. . This 
‘inftrument very probably gave name to that kind of 
dance now called horn-pipe. F 


* The Welfh had ‘another inftrument of this kind wich only 
three ftrings, it was in confequence denominated cravth trithant. . 
The performers on this were held in very low eftimation by the 
bards on account of its want of harmony, and the {mall degree 
of full tequifite to the playing of it. 

In 
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In the conclufion of this chapter, it may be proper 
to fay fomething refpecting the generally fuppofed 
antiquity of the prefent national tunes of the Welfh. 
Thofe writers who wifh it to be under{tood that the 
laws of counterpoint were known amongft the bards, 
reft a confiderable portion of their argument on the 
account given by Giraldus Cambrenfis, of the finging 
of the Britons, about the year 1188. ‘ The Bri- 
tons do not fing in unifon like the inhabitants of other 
countries ; but in many diflerent paris: fo that when 
a company of fingers among the common people 
meet to fing, asis ufual in this country, as many diffe- 
rent parts are heard as there are performers, who all 
at length unite in confonance with organic _fweetnefs. 
In the northen parts of Britain, beyond the Humber, 
on the borders of Yorkthire, the inhabitants ufe the 
fame kind of fymphonious harmony, except that they 
only fing in two parts, the one murmuring in the 
bafs, and the other warbling in the acute or treble. 
Nor do thefe two nations practice this kind of finging 
fo much by art as by abit, which has rendered it fo 
natural to them, that neither in Wales, where they 
fing in many parts, nor in the North of England 
where they fing only in two parts, is a imple melody 
ever well fung. And what is fill more wonderful, 
their children as foon as they attempt ufing their 


voices fing in the fame manner *,”? 


* Cambriz defcriptio, 


The 
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The glaring improbabilities in this account, as ap- 
plying to the prefent laws of mufic, tend to prove that 
Giraldus could know very little of the fubjeé& of 
which he treats. Any one acquainted with the firft 
difficulties attending the practice of finging in parts, 
can have no very exalted idea of the harmony of an 
untaught crowd, or fuppofe it little better than ,the 
diffonant pzans of a good humoured mob ; in which 
the parts would be as various as the pitch of voices of 
which their chorus was compofed. How all thefe 
~ could however have united at laft in the confonance 

of organic fweetnefs can never be explained without 
fuppofing their tafte for mufic of a more barbarous 
caft than ours. As to children naturally finging in 
harmony as foon as they were out of the cradle, the 
‘idea is too ridiculous to require a moment’s hefitation 
im pronouncing it altogether abfurd. If however, 
incredulity can be vanquifhed with refpect to this ac- 
count of the carly perfection of Welfh mufic, it 
would be by a manufcript lodged in the hbrary of 
the Welth fchool, near London, that was formerly 
.the property of Mr. Lewis Morris. It contains feve- 
ral pieces for the harp, thatare in full harmony or 
counterpoint : they are written In a peculiar nota- 
tion, and fuppofed to be as old as the year 1100; 
at leaft fuch is the known antiquity of many of the 
fongs here mentioned. But whether the tunes, and 
their notation are coeval with the words, cannot 
eafily be proved. The title is 


MUSICA 
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MUSICA nev BERORIETH.” 


« The following manufcript is the mufic of the Britains, as 


* fettled by a congrefs or meeting of the matters of mufic by! - 


“* order of Gryffydd ap Cynan, prince of Wales, about A. D. 
*€ :100, with fome of the moft ancient pieces Of the Britains, 
“* fuppofed to have been handed to us from the Britifh Druids. 

“ En two parts (that is, bafs and treble) for the harp. : 

« This manufeript was wrote by Robert ap Haw of Bodwigan, 
*©in Anglefey, in Charles the Firlt’s time. 

<6 Some part of it copicd then out of Wm. Penllyn’s book.” 


Ifthe Welfh people expect to prove the antiquity 
of thofe fweet melodies fo well known in the prefent 
day, from this book of acknowledged authority, they 
will be greatly difappointed. ‘Thefe rude leffons are 
fuch in their melody as might be expected in ages 
- when not mufic only, but when all the arts, in our 
countries, were in a {tate of infancy. Having had 
the perufal of this manufcript, I found the mufic ex- 

prefled by letters of the alphabet, with certain other 
marks which cannot perhaps at this day be explained. 
Double ff appears to be the loweft note, after which 
the firft feries feems to be gi, ai, bi, ci, di, el, fi, 
and the next f, ¢, a, by c, d, e, Written in charac- 
ters fimilar to the following fac-fimiles. It is impofii- 
ble to fay that thefe letters {tand for the fame founds 
as the like letters in the modern mufic: this is how- 
ever of little confequence in the proof that F-would — 
‘inflitute.. If they do, we find fome of the chords 
that are admitted into our harmony, but others oc- 
cur that are mere jargon. The melodies whether 
thefe reprefent our founds or not, are extremely un- 
' couth 
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couth and barbarous. In proof of this I fhall felect 
a few of thofe that appear moft fimple, and eafy of 
comprehenfion, firft giveing a fac-fimile of the ori- 
ginal, and afterwards what appears to me.an illuf- 
tration of it, in our notes. 


Caniadd y Gwyn Bibydd, from p. 36. 
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The piece I have here felected is an air, with one . 
of its variations. In the treble of the former we 
obferve a conftant recurrence of two notes (be thofe- 
what they may) precifely in the fame order through- 
out. The variation is produced merely by the fingle 
note f being inferted alternately, in the place of a 
reft. The oblique mark \ above the letters implies 
that the notes muft come in fucceflion, the upper 
one firft, as this mark 7 fignifies a contrary fuccef- 
fion.- 


I fhall 
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I fhall next quote a fubject, and its firft variation, 
from page 28 of this manufcript : 
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Var. I. 
ee ee E = ete ee 


ae 


er ces eee em Ea 


Here we have a recurrence of notes (for what- 


ever the characters may fignify, they are evidently 
the fame) nearly as frequent as in the laft, and if 
the explanation may be allowed, we obferve an 
abominable jargon in the harmony. The dot e after 
fome of the upper notes I cannot explain.—In all 
the other mufic of this manufcript, which I have 
examined with confiderable care, there feems a great 
famenefs, and a conftant recurrence of notes, totally 
unlike the varied and beautiful melodies of the pre- 
fent day.— We mutt not refufe affent to the explana- 
' tions, decaufe the mufic would not be fuited to 
modern ears. We are in every refpect creatures of 
habit, and-as our mufic from cuftem is at length 

become 
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become familiar to us, fo might thefe Welfh melodies 
be agreeable to the ears of the Welfh people of the 
early periods, and fo is the uncouth mufic of favage 
tribes to their own people at the prefent day. As 
‘fingular an inftance as can perhaps be adduced in 
proof of this, is related in Kepler’s celebrated work 
** Harmonices Mundi.”’ He fays, that whilft he was 
at the houfe of the Turkifh ambaflador at Prague, 
he one day attended the prayers. One of the 
priefts fang fome part of the folemnity in the fol- 
lowing notes, which, when he retired, Kepler wrote 
down : 


This kind of melody, Kepler fays, appeared by no 
means fortuitous, but was evidently derived from a 
depraved fy{tem. | 

Dr. Burney doubts the antiquity of the counterpoint 
of this Welfh manufcript. He fays further ; “« That 
the ancient inhabitants of Wales were great encou- 
ragers of poetry and mufic, cannot be difputed, as 
many fpecimens of Cambro-Britifh verfification of 
undoubted antiquity ftill fubfift; and that thefe 


Zi 3 poems, 
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poems, as well as of thofe of ancient Greece and 
Rome, were originally /wxg and accompanied with - 
in{truments, is very natural and reafonable to be- 
lieve ; but that a rude and uncivilized people, driven 
into a mountainous and barren country, without 
commerce, or communication with the reft of Eu- 
rope, fhould invent counterpoint, and cultivate har- 
mony, at a period when it was unknown to the moft 
polifhed and refined inhabitants of the earth, ftill 
remains a problem difficult of folution.” 

With the foregoing fpecimens and remarks, it is 
no very eafy tafk to reconcile the accounts which the 
Welth writers give of their own mufic, and of their 

-prefent melodies, many of which are referred to a 
period confiderably anterior to that of the above 
manufcript.- We muft either fuppofe that the ac- 
counts which the bards have left us of their own 
proceedings, are much enveloped in fiction, or that 
this manufcript contains mufic compofed many cen- 
turies previous to its date, and when the fcience was 
yet in its infancy. In this cafe we are fuprized at 
the counterpoint: by the former fuppofition we fhall 
be led to conjecture, that moft of the mufic at pre- 
fent in ufe, is that of modern times, of which, in- 
deed, its regularity, and the artfulnefs of its contex- 
ture, feem to afford fufficient proof. 

The prefent Welfh mufic, in its characteriftic 
wildnefs and irregularity, bears a confiderable re- 
femblance to that of Ireland, but in the fweetnefs of 

3 its 
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its modulation it approaches, though it is much 
inferior to, the Scotch mufic. The airs that bear 
marks of greateft antiquity are grave and folemn: 
the plaintive airs are {triking and pathetic; whilft 
the dances and jigs, on the contrary, are extremely 
lively and. cheerful. 
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GUIDE 


NORTH WALES 


IN THE ROUTE’ OF THE PRECEDING TOUR. 


—eeeeeeeeESEee 
*.* At the inns marked with an afterifk *, poft-chaifes and 
horfes are kept. 


eee 


THE DISTANCE FROM CHESTER TO CAERNAR- 
VON, ALONG THE USUAL ROAD, (NOT GOING 
BY FLINT,) IS ABOUT 72 MILES. 


Av Chefter the tourift may find it worth his while to 
vifit and examine the caftle and walls, with the courts of 
juitice, the cathedral, St. John’s church, and the rows. 
If he is an antiquarian, he will derive entertainment from 
examining the remains of the hypocault, near the Feather’s 
inn; and fome other relics of antiquity in the neighbour- 
hood. — 


From CuHesTer To FLINT, THE DISTANCE 18 
15 MILEs. 


About 2 miles from Chefter crofs the Ellefmere canal, 
and foon afterwards enter the county of Flint.—At 4% 
miles pafs the little village of Bretton.—The mountain on 
the left is called Warren mountain.—At 71 miles, pafs 
Hawarden caitle, by the road fide, and then enter Hawar- 

1S den, 
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den, a village containing a neat church, but little elfe 
deferving of notice.—2 miles beyond Hawarden, crofs New 
Inn bridge. In acopfe about a quarter of a mile to the 
right of this bridge, are the poor remains of Euloe caftle, 
not vifible from the road. —10} miles from Chefter, crofs 
Pentre bridge ; and 12 miles, enter the village of Northop. 
In Northop church there are two or three ancient monu- 
ments.—At this place the tourift who is defirous of vifit- 
ing Flint, muft leave the great Irifh road, and proceed 
along a road in a direétion nearly north, for about three 
miles +. 

At Flint there is little worth feeing befides the remains 
of its caftle, the county gaol, and a large {melting-houfe 
for the lead ore obtained in the neighbourhood. The inn 
is the Royal Oak, by no means good. No poft-horfes are 
kept here. 


From FuintT To Hotywe xu, 5 MILes. 


Two miles from Flint is Bagillt;—33, Wallwine turn- 
pike ;—and 54, Holywell. This is a very unpleafant road, 
notwith{tanding its lying along the bank of the river Dee, 
here almoft three miles acrofs. 

At Holywell the tourift will of courfe vifit St. Wene- 
fred’s well, from which the place derives its name. In 
feveral mills on the ftream that proceeds from this well, 
he may fee the different proceffes in the preparation and 
manufaéture of lead, calamine, copper, brafs, and cottor. 
About a mile and a quarter north of the town, are the 
ruins of Bafingwerk abbey.—The principal inn at Holywell 
is the White Horfe: * thisis a good, but very extravagant 


+ On the regular road, the following are the diftances :—12 
miles from Chefter, pafs the hamlet of Halkin ;- and 18}, enter 


the town of Holywell. 
houfe. 
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houfe. Poft-chaifes and horfes may be had here, as this 
town is made the firft ftage-town from Chefter. * 


From Ho.yweE.u to St. AsapH, 10 MILEs. 


' About a mile beyond Holywell, on an extenfive common, 
are the lead mines. —At 24 miles fee on an eminence, ata 
diftance towards the right, a high circular tower, fome- 
what like an old windmill; this 1s fuppofed to have been 
a Roman pharos.—About 7, or 73 miles, defcend into the — 
vale of Clwyd. From the fide of the hill there is a very 
extenfive and beautiful profpect ;—Denbigh, at a diftance 
on the left, St. Afaph in front, and Rhyddlan caftle on 
the right, with all the varied fcenery of the vale.—1o0 
miles, St. Afaph. 

At St. Afaph are a cathedral, bifhop’s palace, and 
deanry.——The tower of the cathedral commands an 
extenfive view along the vale. The inn is the White 
Lion *, a good houfe. 

If the tourift withes i it, he may make the two following 
excurfions from this place ; in the latter, however, he will 
have but little amufement. 


1. Excurfion from St. Afaph to Denbigh, 6 Miles.—The 
road lies entirely along the vale of Clwyd, but it is 
fo low, as to afford few good profpe&ts.—At three miles 
pafs a woody dell that prefents a picturefque {cene on the 
right of the road.—6 miles, Denbigh. 

See the ca(tle, a fice ruin.—The antiquarian would vifit 
Whitchurch, the parifh church, about a mile diftant, to fee 
the monuments of Humphrey Llwyd, the antiquary, and 
fome of other celebrated perfonages.—There are two prin- 
cipal inns at Denbigh, the Crown and the Black Bull *. 
The latter is by much the moft comfortable houfe of the two. 


2. Ex- 
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2. Excurfion from St. Afaph to Rhyddlan, 3 Miles.—This 
road lies alfo along the vale of Clwyd, and, about a mile 
from St. Afaph, affords a good view of the little city. 

At Rhyddlan there is the thell of acaftle. No accom- 
modations are to be had at this place, but what a very 


paltry public-houfe can afford. 


From St. AsapH To Conway, 18! MILEs. 


Four miles from St, Afaph, on the right of the road, is 
Kinmael, the feat of the reverend Edward Hughes, one of 
the proprietors of the Anglefea copper mines.— At 4? miles 
pafs the village of Llan St. Sidr, or St. George’s; and 62, 
Abergeley. At Abergeley there is a tolerably good inn, 
at which poft-horfes are kept. —At 94 miles pafs Llandulas; 
and at 18 miles arrive at Conwy ferry-houfe*. ‘The river 
is fomewhat more than half a mile acrofs, and mult be 
paffed in a boat. 

~ At Conwy the tourift may examine the caftle,®an an- 

cient manfion, called Plas Mawr, —the poor remains of the 
abbey, —and ‘the church. The moft comfortablefigit is, 
the Harp *. 

From Conwy the two following very pleat nt excurfions 
may be made. 

1. Excurfion from Conwy round the Creiddin, in the ae 
pit 18 Mies. —This excurfion cannot be performed any 
way fo well as on foot. Crofs the ferry, and proceed to 
Teganwy, the feat of Mrs. Williams, near which are the 
poor remains of Diganwy caftle, about a mile and half 
north of the ferry-houfe.—Continue the route along the - 
weft fide of the promontory to Gogarth, a ruined palace of* 
the bifhops of Bangor, about 6 miles from the ferry.— 
Examine the high rocks that form the northern extremity 
of the Great Ormes Head,—and return by Gloddaeth and 

Bodf- 
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Bodfcallon, two elegant feats belonging to fir Thomas 
Moftyn, bart. 


2. Excurfion along. the Vale of Gonwy to Caer Rhin,and 
the W. aterfall, about 8 Miles. A mile from Conwy pafs the 
village of Kyflin.—At 51 miles is Caer Rhian, where there 

are confiderable remains of the Conovinum of the Romans. 
’ Tu a mountain weft of the road, and. vifible from thence, 
13 miles beyond Caer Rhin, is the grandeft cataract per- 
hops in Great Britain. It is near a bridge called Pont 
Dolgarrog, under which its waters flow, and it is called 
by the country people Rhaiadr Mawr. 


From Conway To Bancor Ferry, 161 Mixes. 


About 3 miles from Conwy, defcend along the tremen- 
dous hoilow of Sychnant; and about § miles, pafs the 
mountain Penmaen Mawr.—At 7 miles is the village of 
Llanfair Vechan; and g miles, that of Aber. Near the 
bridge at Aber there is a mound on which once ftood a 
houfe belonging to the princes of Wales; and, at the 
diftance of about two miles, at the extremity of a highly 
romantic vale, is a catara& well worth vifiting. At Aber - 
there is a fmall, but comfortable inn.—13 miles from 
- Conwy is the village of Llandygai. The church contains 
a monument to the memory of archbifhop Williams. —134 
miles is Penrhyn caftle, the feat of lord Penrhyn. —15 
miles is the city of Bangor ;—and 16}, Bangor Ferry. 

At Bangor the cathedral is worth vifiting. 

The inn at Bangor Ferry * is a very good one. 

From Bangor Ferry a very pleafant excurfion may be made 
to lord Penrbyn’s flate quarries; the romantic: vale called 
Nant Frangon; the waterfalls of Benglog ; Llyn Ogwen, 
and Llyn Idwel. ‘The whole route would be about 26 or 
28 miles, but the greatelt part of it may be performed in 


carriages, 
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carriages, or on horfeback.—There is through Nant Fran- 
gon a carriage road through the village of Capel Curig to 
Llanrwit. 


From Bancor to CAaERNARVON, 9 MILEs. 


The road affords fome fine views of the {traits of Menai, 
and the furrounding country. 

At Caernarvon the tourift will of courfe vifit the caftle. 
—From the rock behind the hotel, and from the Eagle 
tower of the caflle, are very extenfive views.—Half a mile 
fouth of Caernarvon is Llanbublic, the parifh church, near 
which are to be feen fome remains of the Roman Segontium. 
+The Hotel + at Caernarvon is, without any exception, 
the beft and moft comfortable inn in North Wales. 

From Caernarvon, as a centre, various excurfions may 


be made. 


1. Lo the village and lakes of Llanberis, about 10 miles 
diftant *. Here is one of the moft romantic vales in the 
kingdom; and about three miles beyond it, one of the 
rudeft mountain pafles that imagination can paint. Near 
Llanberis are the oid tower of Dolbadarn caftle, and a 
fine cataraét called Caunant Mawr; and, on the bank of 
the upper lake, acopper mine. On the left of the village 
are the mountains Glyder Vawr and Glyder Bach, in 
whofe vicinity nearly all the Welfh alpine plants are found. 
On the right of the vale (and the fummit about 4} miles 


+ This excurfion cannot be performed in carriages further 
than Cwm y Clo, the foot of the lower lake, whence a boat may 
be had to take the tourift up the lakes. This boat fhould be 
ordered the preceding day.—A pedeftrian may perform the jour 
ney without the aid of a boat, as may alfo a perfon on horfee 


back. 
diftant 
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diftant from Dolbadarn caftle), is Snowdon. From hence 
the ‘afcent is fo gradual, that'a perfon, mounted on a 
ftrong Welfh poney, may ride very nearly to the fummit. 

From Llanberis the excurfion may be varied by going 
through the above romantic pafs called Cwm Glas, into 
the beautiful vale of Nant Hwynan, and thence to Beddge- 
lert; but, as this excurfion would occupy in the whole 
near 30 miles, it could not conveniently be performed in 
one day on foot; on horfeback, however, there would be 
little difficulty. This excurfion, in its feries of grand and 
romantic fcenery, is {carcely exceeded in any other parts 
of Great Britain. 

From Llanberis there is a horfepath to Capel Curig, 
whence the tourift will find a tolerably good carriage-road 
to Llanrwit. 


2. From Caernarvon to the Summit of Snowdon, by Dol- 
badarn caftle, the diftance is about 12 miles. The chief 
part of this excurfion may be performed on horfeback.— 
There is another track fomewhat nearer by Llyn Cwellyn, 
in the road to Beddgelert. 


3. From Caernarvon to Llanrw/f, returning by the Vale of 
Efeftiniog, Tanybwlch, and Beddgelert ; the Diftance in the 
whole about 70 Miles. This excurfion cannot be conve- 
niently performed except on horfeback. The tourift may 
go either by Llanberis, or the vale called: Nant Frangon, 
to Capel Curig, where he will find another beautiful vale, 
and two lakes. The inn at this place affords excellent 
accommodation, confidering that it is fituated in the inte- 
rior of the mountains. Many perfons remain here a few 
days to enjoy the fine fcenery of the neighbourhood, and 
to amufe themfelves in angling for trout, with which the 
lakes and all the ftreams of the vallies abound. In his jour- 
ney from Capel Curig to Llanrwit, the antiquarian would 

probably 
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probably choofe to vifit Dolwyddelan caftle, a Britith ruin, 
three miles on the left of the road.—About 5 miles from 
Llanrwit is the celebrated cataract of the Llugwy, Rhaiadr 
y Wenol. A mile beyond this is the pi€turefque bridge 
called Pont y Pair, near the village of Bettws y Coed. 

Near Llanrwift is the ancient manfion of Gwydir, once 
the family feat of the Wynnes, and now the property of 
the right honourable lord Gwydir.—Llanrwft is chiefly 
celebrated for its fine bridge, built under the fuperintend- 
ance of Inigo Jones. The church, or rather the chapel 
adjoining to the church, is well worth a vifit from the 
tourift. The inn is the Eagles *, a good houfe. 

In his return to Caernarvon, on the prefcribed route, . 
the tourift, at 3; miles from Llanrwft, will repafs the 
village of Bettws, from whence leaving the former road, 
for that leading to Penmachno, he will at 5 and 6 miles 
pafs two cataracts of the river Conwy, the former, how- 
ever, not a very confiderable one: the latter, which is 
called Rhaiadr y Craig Liwyd, is a little to the left of the 
road, near a fmall fulling mill, Pandy, in Welth.—8 miles 
from Llanrwft he will pafs through the village of Pen- 
machno, and § miles farther, after a very uninterefting 
ride over mountainous moors, will enter the village of 
Ffeftiniog. Here there is a very uncomfortable public 
houfe. Near Ffeftiniog are the cataraéts of the Cynfael. 
A mile from the village he will enter the vale of Ffefti- 
uiog, and pafs along it nearly to Tanybwlch, which is 
about 20 miles from Llanrwft. From Tanybwlch to Caer- 
harvon, the diftance is 22 miles farther. The inn at Tan- 
ybwlch * is a very comfortable houfe.—8 miles, crofs 
Pont Aberglisllyn:—1o miles, enter Beddgelert :—14, 
pafs Liyn Cwellyn :—17, Bettws Garmon: and 22, enter 
Caernaryon. ; 


4. An 
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4. An excurfion may be made on foot or on horfeback, 
about 23 miles, from Caernarvon to the Pools called Llyniau 
Nantlle, and the flate quarries near Llanllyfni. This part 
of the country is very fine. 


5. Or from Caernarvon to Pwilbeli, diant. 20 miles, 
returning by Criccieth and Beddgelert, in the whole about 
58 miles. “This, however, may not be interefting to many 
tourifts; and very few would think their trouble repaid in 
vifiting the extreme parts of the promontory. 


6. Excurfions on the water may be made, with a fair 
wind, to any of the adjacent parts of Anglefea. The fail 
up the ftraits of Menai, to Prieftholme ifland, is extremely 
pleafant in fine weather. A {mall decked cutter, capable 
of accommadating ten or twelve perfons, may be had of 
the innkeeper of the hotel. The charge, with two perfons 
to manage it, is a guinea a day, : 


9. Excurfion from Caernarvon to Holyhead, the copper mines, 
and Beaumaris, in the whole about go Miles.—Crofs the ~ 
Menai at Moel y Don ferry, 5 miles from Caernarvon.— 
About a mile from the ferry-houfe, on the Anglefea fide, 
is Plas Newydd, the beautiful feat of the earl of Uxbridge. 
Near the houfe are two cromlechs, and an ancient tumv- -. 
lus.—At 8 miles from Caernarvon pafs the village of 
Llandaniel;-—11, Llanvihange};—141, Llangefni ; and 
20, arrive at Gwyndy *. Here there is a good inn, the 
end of the firft ftage from Bangor to Holyhead —-From | 
Gwyndy it is 33 miles to Bodedern;—5 to Llanygened| ; 
—8 to the Holyhead ifland ;—and 12 to Holyhead. 

There is little remarkable in Holyhead, SKE the fitua- 
tion of the church and church-yard. 

The diftance from Holyhead to Amlwch is about 20 
miles. The copper mines are about a mile from Amlwch. 

VoL. I. 4A | There 
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There is no good inn at this place. Ty mawr, appeared 
the beft, but the accommodations were only tolerable. — 
Two miles eaft of Amlwch is the fingular church of 
Llanellian. 

From Am!wch to Beaumaris the diftance is about 20 
miles. Six miles from Amlwch pafs the extremity of 
Dulas bay.—At 12 miles pafs Red Wharf bay.—And 13, 
the village of Pentraeth. ~The church of this village Mr. 
Grofe thought fo picturefque as to deferve a place in his 
work on the Antiquities of Britain. Near Pentraeth is Plas 
Gwynn, the refidence of Paul Panton, efq. but chiefly 
known for its excellent library of Welfh MSS. 

The only obje& worth notice in Beaumaris, is the caftle, 
Three quarters of a mile weftward is Baron hill, the feat of 
the right hon. lord Bulkeley—About a mile north is 
Friars, the feat of fir Robert Williams bart.; and near it 
a barn built from the ruins of Llanvaes abbey.—Three 
miles beyond Friars, are the remains of Penmon priory ; 
and juft off this corner of Anglefea, is the ifland of Prieft- 
holme, celebrated as the refort of various fpecies of fea 
fow].—The principal inn at Beaumaris is the Bull’s Head, 
a comfortable houfe. 

In bis return to Caernarvon, the tourift may either crofs 
from Beaumaris immediately over to the village of Aber, in 
Caernatvonfhire, or he may crofs the Menai at Bangor 
ferry. The latter is preferable. 


From CAERNARVON TO BEDDGELERT, THE Dis; 
TANCE Ig 12 MILEs. 


Half a mile from Caernarvon, pafs the remains of Segon- 
tium, and Llanbublic church.—Three miles on the left 
the woods of Glangwnna, the houfe of T. Lloyd efq. 
Five miles the village of Bettws.—-Six and a quarter 

OR 
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on the left Plas y Nant, a houfe belonging to fir Robert 
Williams, bart.; andon the right a {mall cafcade at Nant 
mill. The high mountain on the right is called Mynydd 
Mawr, and that on the Jeft, Moel Aelir.—Seven miles, 
Llyn Cwellyn. See Snowdon on the left; its fummit 
may be afcended from hence. The tourift who wifhes to 
‘wiftt Llyn y Dywarchen, the pool containing a {mall float- 
ing ifland, mu(ft afcend to the mountain hollow on the 
right, foon after he has pafled Llyn Cwellyn. i 

At Beddgelert there has been lately ereéted a very com- 
fortable inn called the Beddgelert Hotel. The diftance from 
Beddgelert to Pont Aberglafllyn (the devil’s bridge) is about 
a mile and a-half.— From Beddgelert the tourift may afcend 
tothe fummit of Snowdon: the diftance about 6 miles. He 
fhould by all means vifit the vale called Nant Hwynan, one 
of the moft beautiful in Wales. In this vale, one mile and a 
half on the lefts is Dinas Emrys, the place from whence the 
prophefies of Merlin are fuppofed to have been delivered. 
Two miles, Llyn y Dinas.—Four and a half Llyn Gwynant: 
in a mouptain on the left of the path a little beyond this 
pool, is acatara& called Rhaiadr y Cwm Dyli, There is a 
horfe-path through this vale to Capel Curig, and Llanrwft. 


From BEDDGELERT TO TANYBWLCH, to MILEs, 


One mile and a half, Pont Aberglafllyn.—The new road 
from hence is exceedingly good, and affords many very 
beautiful profpeas, 

The inn * at Tanybwlch, is a {mall but comfortable 
houfe, ftanding on an eminence that overlooks the vale of 
Ffeftiniog.—Not far from the inn is Tanybwlch hall, the 
feat of Oakley, efq.—The village of Ffeftiniog is 
about 3 miles diftant, near which are the cataracts of the 
Cynfael: the road to the village lies along the vale. 


AA2 From 
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From TANYBWLCH To HARLECH, 10 MILEs. 


Crofs the vale of Ffeftinog.—One mile the village of 
Maentwrog. —One mile and a half, having croffed a fmall 
bridge, there is, about a mile and a half on the left of the 
road, a cataract called RAatadr dé.—4 miles Llyn Tecwyn 


ucha.—5 miles Llantecwyn.—5i Llyn Tecwyn ifa.—7,- 


Pont y Crudd ;—and 10 Harlech. 

At Harlech are the remains of a caftle. The public 
houfe is very fmall. It is kept by a civil man called 
Anwyl. 

From Harlech a guide (John Richards) may be had to 
the romantic hollow, 4 miles diftant, called Cwm Bychan ; 
and from thence round the ftill more romantic Bwlch 
Tyddiad, and Drws Ardudwy, in the whole about 16 
miles. 


From HarLecH To BArMouTH, 10 MILEs. 


One mile anda half, the village of Llanfair.—2z miles 
Lianbedir. In a field on the right, near this village there 
are two upright ftones, probably what the Welfh of for- 
mer times erected in memory of fome celebrated warriors. 
52 Llanddwye.—8% miles, Llanaber, the parifh church 
of Barmouth;—and 10 miles, Barmouth. 

- There is a charming walk along the beach of the river 
near Barmouth. This place is fingular on account of 
many of its houfes being built up the fide of a lofty rock. 
The Corfygedol arms * is an excellent inn. 


From BArRMOUTH TO. DOLGELLE, 10 MILEs. 


The 2 firft miles are along the beach, one of the moft 
beautiful rides in Great Britain. —8 miles, Llanellid turn- 


pike.—10 miles, Dolgelle. 
The 


va 
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The Golden Lion *-at Dolgelle, is a tolerably good inn. 
From Dolgelle a guide may be had to afcend Cader Idris, 
whofe fummit is about 6 miles diftant.—z miles north of 
Dolgelle, are the remains of y Vaner or Kemmer abbey; 
and 4 miles beyond, on the left of the road leading to 


» Tanybwich, is Dolmelynllyn, the feat of W. A. Madocks 


efq. and near it the cataraét of the fame name.—3 miles 
beyond Dolmelynilyn, are the cataracts, Pify/l y Cain, and 
Rhaiadr y Mawddach. It will be neceffary to take a guide 
in order to find the latter cataraéts. 


From DotceLtLe To Macuynuers, 15 Mies. 


Five miles, Llyn Trigrainwyn, ‘the pool of three pebbles,” 
celebrated for a fingular tradition refpeting it.—7 miles, 
a {mall public houfe, the Blue Lion, from whence a guide 
may be had to the fummit of Cader Idris, 4 miles dif- 
tant. The pool vifible from the houfe is Llyn Mwyngil. 
14 miles crofs the river. Dovey. 

At Machynlleth, there is an old building, in which 
Owen Glyndwr, is faid to have affembied a parliament. 


The Eagles * is the beft inn. 


From MacuyNLLeTH To LUANYDLOES, 1g MILEs, 


About half way betwixt thefe towns, and near one mile 
and a half on the right, there is a cataract called Frid y — 


~ Pennant.—Vlinlimmon is vifible at a diftance on the right. 


tg miles, crofs the Severn and enter Llanydloes. 
The new inn * here isa very comfortable houfe. 


From LuanypLoes to Newrown, 13 Mixes. 
\ 


6 * miles Llandinam.—13, Newtown. 
The Bear* is the principal inn. —Dolforwyncaftle is about 
4 miles north-ealt of Newtown. —13 mile from Newtown, 
AA3 . near 
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near the road leading to Builth, is a cataract, but not worth 
vifiting. 


From Newrown to Monrcomery, 9 Mies. 


At Montgomery the tourift will probably vifit the caftle 
and the church. —‘The Dragon * isa good inn. e 


From Monrcomery To Wexsu Poot, g Mixes. 


7¥ miles pafs on the left Powys Caftle 
The Oak * is the principal inn at Welhh Pool. 


From WexsH Poot to Oswestry, ¥5 MILzs. 


6 miles, pafythe Breiddin hills, on the right.—9 miles, 
crofs the river Virnwy in a boat —g} enter the village 
of Llanymynech. The Crofs keys, a fmall inn in this 
village, is kept by Mr. Robert Baugh, a very ingenious 
man, the engraver of both the copies of Mr. Evans’s map 
of North Wales.—133 miles, a houfe of Induftry. 

At Ofweftry the tourift may vifit the church, St. Ofwald’s 
Well, and the mount on which the caflle ftood. The 
principal inn is the Crofs keys*. 


From Oswestry TO WREXHAM, 153 MILEs. 


5% miles the village of Chirk. ‘The touritt may vifit the 
church, containing fome tolerably good monuments in me- 
mory of the Middleton family; the aqueduct over the vale 
of Ceirog; and 2 miles diftant, Chirk eaftle.—8 miles, 
New Bridge, near which the fcene is remarkably pictu- 
re{que.—1o miles the village of Ruabon, Near this place 
is Wynnttay, the feat of fir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. 
(si miles eaft of Ruabon, is the village of Overton, and 
9 miles Bangor Hcaed, where there was formerly the largeft 

monaflery 
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mohaftery in Britain) 13% miles from Ofweftry, on the. 
right of the road to Wrexham; is Erddig, the feat of 
Philip Yorke, efq. 

See the church at Wrexham; and in ita moft beautiful 
monument, in memory of Mrs. Mary Middleton.— 5+ 
miles N. E. of Wrexham is Holt, where are the poor re- 
mains of a caftle—There are two good inns at Wrexham, 
the Eagles * and the Red Lion,* the former however is 
ufually thought the beft houfe. 


From WrexuHam To Motp, 12! Mites. 


41 miles Cegidog bridge.—51 the village of Caergwrle, 
near which are the remains of a caftle.—~6, Hope.—12, 
Mold. 

The tourift may viftt Bayley hill, on which the caftle 
ftood, and the church.—1z mile, north-weft of Mold, is 
Rhual, the feat of the Griffith family, near which is Afaes 
Garmon, where in 448, the famous ALLELUIA victory 
was obtained by the Britons over the Piéts and Scots.— 
The inn at Mold is the Dragon, a bad and extravagant 
houfe, 

From Motp To Rutuin, 8! Mixes. 


At sag are the remains of a caftle.—I ease: the fign 
of the inn * 


From Rursin To LLANGOLLEN, 133 Mixes. 


About 103 miles enter the vale of Crucis.—114 pafs 
the pillar of Elifeg, in a meadow on the left of the road; 
and £ of a mile beyond it, on the fame fide, the remains of 
Valle Crucis abbey. Caftell Dinas Bran is vifible on an 
eminence behind the abbey. 

The principal objeéts worth vifiting about Llangollen, 
are, Valle Crucis abbey, and the pillar of Elifegs Caftell 

; AAG Dinas 
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Dinas Biany and the vale of Llangollen. It is a pleafant 
morning’s ride of about 10 miles, round the vale. Near 
Pont y Cyflyilte, 4 miles from the town (at the end of this. 
ride), the tourift will fee an immenfe aquedudt for the 
Ellefmere canal, over the vale, and the river Dee.—The. 
principal inn at Llangollen is the Hand *, where perfons 

in general complain of bad fare and attendance. 


, 
{Rom LLANGOLLEN To Corwen, 10 MILEs. 


About the third mile-ftone, fee, on the oppofite bank of 
the river, Llandyfilio hall.—7 miles, the fite of Owen 
Glyndwr’s palace: 

si.miles weft of Corwen, on the foad leading to Llan- 
rwit, is Pont y Glyn, with a fine catara&t beneath it ;— 
and 24 miles fouth, near one of the roads to Bala, and 
behind the village of Cynwyd, is a cataraét called Rhaiadr 
Cynwyd.—On the hill oppofite to the town, there is a great 
circle of ftones, called ¥ Caer Wen.—The New Inn *, the 
fign of Owen Glyndwr, is the only one in the place. 


From Corwen To Bata, THE DisTANcE Is 12 
MILEs. 


Near Bala, the principal curiofities are the lake, and 
two mounts ondifferent fides of the town, on which there 
have been Britifh forts.—It is a pleafant excurfion of about 
13 miles, om foot or horfeback, to go round the lake. 
Crofs the bridge at the north-eaft corner, and proceed 
along the eaftern bank.— 4 miles, the village of Llangower. 
--6: miles, crofs the river T'wreh, and fee the immenfe 
{tones carried by the flream in a thunderftorm, in June 
1781.--92; the village of Llanwchllyn, A mile beyond 
this place there was an ancient Britifh fort called Caftell 
Corndocher.-+8 miles on the left fee Caer Gai.—12, 
k . : Llanycil, 


’ 
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ilanycil, the parifh church to Bala.—The Bull * is by 
much the moft confortable, though not, perhaps, the head 
inn in this town. . 


From Baia To THE VILLAGE oF LLANRHAIADR, 
In MonTGOMERYSHIRE, 15 MILEs. 


13 miles, crofs Pont Cynwyd.—2 miles, Rhiwedog.— 
7, a pafs over the mountains, called Millter Gerrig ;— 
r©1 miles, the village and vale of Llangynog;—15 miles, 
Llanrhaiadr. | 

The celebrated cataraét called Pifyll Rhaiadr is about 
41 miles north-weft of the village.—At Llanrhaiadr there 
is a {mall public houfe, the Coach and Horfes, where one 
bed. may be had, and perhaps no more. 


From LLANRHAIADR TO SHREWSBURY, 26 MILEs. 


About 37 miles from Llanrhaiadr are the village of Lilan- 
gedwin, and Llangedwin hall, the latter one of the feats of 
fir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart.;—8 miles, Llanyblod- 
wel;—1o, Llanymynech 3—14 miles, Knochin;-——18 milee, 
Neficliffe ;—-22, crofs Montford bridge. 

“At Shrewfbury the tourift will find amufement in vifiting 
the caftle ; the remains of the walls; the gaol; the abbey; 
the churches, patticularly St. Alkmunds, in which there is, 
a beautiful painting on glafs, the performance of Eginton 
of Birmingham; the Quarry; the houfe of induftry; the 
remains of the three houfes of Auguftine, Francifcan, and 
Dominican friars; the free {chool, and fome other public 
buildings. 
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A 
- SYSTEMATICAL CATALOGUE 
OF THE 


MORE UNCOMMON WELSH PLANTS, 


WITH 
‘THEIR PLACES OF GROWTH, 
AND 


TIMES OF FLOWERING. 


# .* Where the places in the ¢ enfuing Catalogue are not fully 
seine: reference may be made to the anger, and thence to 
fome other part-of the work. 


Explanation of the References. 

Smith. Flora Britannica, au€tore, Jacobo -Edwardo Smitky 
M.D. 8vo. vol. 1. and 2. 1800.—Eng. Bot. Englith Botany, by 
Dr. Smith, and Mr. Sowerby, vol. 1—12.—With. Arrangement 
of Britifh Plants, by William Withering, M.D. 4 vol. 8vo. 
1766.—Hudf. Guliclmi Hudfoni, Flora Anglica, 8vo. 1798. 


~ CLASS EF 
MONANDRIA.— MonocyrniA. 


SALICORNIA HERBACEA. Mar/b Samphire. —Smith, 3.— 
S.. annua. Eng, Bots 415.—S. europea. Hudte 1e—eA or 
B. Auguft, September. » 

On fea-fliores, generally in a muddy foil, overflowed by the 
high tides, common, 


Hir- 
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Hsrrpurrs Vuicaris. Mare’s Tail.—Smith, 4.—Eng. 


Bot. 763.<-P. May. 


In feveral ditches in the ifle of Aropheles : ; and in @ ditch- 
about a hundred yards north-weft of Rhyd marth, near 
Preftatyny on the fea-coaft of Flintthire. 


“CHARA FLEXILIS. Smooth Chura—Smith, 6 Ppa July; 
Augutt. 
Ina poot called Llyn Aled, in the parifh of Llanfannan, 
Denbighhhire. 
ZostTERA MARINA. Grafs-wrack.—Smith, 7.-—Eng. Bot. 
467.—P. Aug.—Sept. 


Salt water ditches, not uncommon. 


—— 


CLASS IL. 
DIANDRIA.—monocyrnia. 


LiGusrRUM VULGARE. Privet.—Smith, 12.—Eng. Bot. 
764.—S. June, July. 
Hedges in various parts of Anglefea, and about Orme’s 
Head. ' 
VERONICA sPICATA. Spiked Speedwell.—Smith, 15.— 
Eng. Bot. 2.—P. June, July. 
Gloddaeth, near Conwy ;—the hill of Diferth caftle in 
Flintfhire ;—and on Penmaen Mawr. 
VERONICA HYBRIDA. Wel/h Speedwell. Smith, 16.—Eng. 
Bot. 673.—P. July. 
| On Craig Breiddin, (or as it is fometimes written, Craig 


» Wreidhin,) a mountain about eight miles north-eaft of 
Welth Pool. 


VeERo- 
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VERONICA oFFICINaLIs. Common Speedwell.—Smith, 16, 
Eng. Bot. 765.—P. May—Aug. 
Sides of roads, and in dry fterile ground, common. 
VERONICA SCUTELLATA. Narrow-leaved Marfh Speedwell. 
Smith, 21.—Eng. Bot. 782.—P. July, Auguft. 
Marfhy ground in Anglefea, not uncommon. 
Veronica MONTANA. Mountain Speedwell.—Smith, 21. 
—Eng. Bot. 766.—P. May, June. 


In the upper wood at Tower, near Mold, Flinthhire;— 
and near the rivulet in Garn Dingle, three miles north, 
weft of Denbigh. 

PINGUICULA VULGARIS. Common Butterwort, or Rot-gra/s. 
—Smith, 27.—Eng. Bot. 70.—P. May, June. 
In bogs on all the moors. 
Urricuraria vutcaris. Hooded Milfoil—Smith, 28.— 
Eng. Bot. 253.—P. July. 
In ditches and ftanding waters in Anglefea, not uncommon. 
SALVIA PRATENSIS. Meadow Clary.—Smith, 30.—Eng. 
Bot. 153.—P. July. 

In dry meadows near Llanidan, in Anglefea. 

Sarva verpenaca. Wild Englifo Clary.—Smith, 31.— 
Eng. Bot. 154.—P. June—Odétober. 


In Rhyddlan church-yard, Flintfhire ;—and in various 
places about the Great Ormes Head. 


CLASS Il. 
TRIANDRIA.—monoeyrni. 
VALERIANA RUBRA. Red Valerian.—Smith, 37.—P. June 
September. 


Near Llanidan church, Anglefea. 
Irts 
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Iris ForTIpIssiMA, Stinking Iris —Smith, 42.—Eng. Bot. 
596.—P. June. 
Near the building on Prieftholme ifland, in plenty. 
SCHOENUs compressus. Compre/fed Bog-rujb.~ Smith, 44, 
—Eng. Bot. 791.—P. July. 


In a marfh about a mile weft of Preftatyn, on the fea-coaf 
of Flintfhire. 


ScHornvs atpus. White-headed Bog-rufo.—Smith, 46.— 
P. Auguft. 
In a bog weft of Dolbadarn caftle, near Llanberis. 
Scirpus cxspitosus. Scaly-/talked Club-rufb.—Smith, 49. 
—P. July. ) et 
Peat-bogs in Cwm Brwynog, near Llanberis. 
Scirpus Maritimus. Salt-marfb Club-rufb.~Smith, §6,— 
Eng. Bot. 542.—P. July, Auguft. © : 
In Saltney marfh, and Rhyd marth, Flinthhire. 
ERIOPHORUM VAGINATUM. Single-beaded Cotton-gra/t.— 
Smith, 58.—P. March, April. 
In peat-bogs near Llyn Idwel, in Caernarvonfhire, and 
Llyn Aled, Denbighshire. 
ERIOPHORUM POLYSTACHION. Broad-leaved Cotton-grafs.—= 
Smith, 59.—Eng. Bot. 563.—P. April, May. 


In the fame places as the lait fpecies, but not fo fre- 
quently. 


ERIoPHORUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. Common Cotton-grafs.— 
Smith, 59.—Eng. Bot. 564.—P. April, May. 


Tn peat-bogs among the mountains, fufficiently common. 


TRIANe 
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TRIANDRIA.—picynra. 
PuHALARIS ARENARIA. Sea Canary-gra/s.~— Smith, 62.— 
Eng. Bot. 222.—A. June. 
Among the fea-fand near Newborough, Anglefea. 
PHLEUM PRATENSE. Common Cat’s-tail-gra/s.—Smith, 68. 
P, June—Odctober. 


A variety of this grafs is found in Anglefea, with viyi- 
parous florets. 


MILIUM LENDIGERUM. Panick Millet-gra/s.—Smith, 76.— 
Alop. ventricofus, Hudf. ed. 2. 28.—A. Auguft. 


In the paftures eaft of Merllin farm-houfe, in the parifh of 
Llanyfydd, Denbighhhire. 


AGROSTIS MINIMA. Svmalleft Bent-gra/s.—Smith, 82.—A. 
March, April. 


In fandy paftures on the fouth-weft caait of Anglefea, not 
uncommon. 


Aira cristata. Crefled Hair-grafs.—Smith, 83.—Poa 
criflata. With. 145.—P. July, Auguft. 
Barren paftures near Henllan, Denbighhhire. 


ATRA FLEXUOsA. Waved Mountain Hair-graft.—Smith, 
85.—P. July. 
- On Crib y Ddefcil, a high rock near Llanberis, 

Aira PRECOX, Early Hair-grafs.—Smith, 87.—A. May, 
June. 


Paftures on the lime-rocks near Henllan, three miles north- 
welt of Denbigh. 


~ Metica nutans. Mountain Melis-grafs.—Smith, 92.— 
M. montana. Hudf, 37.—P. June, July. 

In Garn Dingle, near Denbigh. . 
‘ | MELICcA 
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| Mezica carures. Purple Melic-grafs.—Smith, 93.— 
Eng. Bot. 750.—Aira caruleay Hudf. 33.—P. July, 
_ Anguft, 
In peat-bogs near Llyn Idwel, Caernarvonfhire ;—and on 
the Paris mountain in Anglefea. 
Mezica unirLora. Woed Melie grafs.—Smith, 91.—P. 
May, June. 


Not uncommen in woods and fhady hedges. 


Pos nictoa. Hard Meadow gra/s.—Smith, 99.—A. June, 
July. 
Among the lime-rocks near Henllan, Denbighfhire. 
Poa atrrxa. Alpine Mleadow-graft. —Smith, 100.—P. 
July. 
This plant, and alfo a variety of it, with viviparous florets, 
is found on the higher parts of Snowdon. 
Poa cesta? Sea-green Mf cadow-gra/s. — Smith, . 103. 
P. glauca. With. 148.—P. June, July. 
High mountains about Llyn Idwel and Llanberis ;—and 
on Clogwyn y Garnedd, Snowdon. 
Pos MARITIMA. Creeping Sea Meadow-gra/t.—Smith, 97. 
—P. July. 
On part of the falt-marfh, a mile wef of Preftatyn, Flint- 
fhire. f 
FEsTUCA vivipARA. Viviparous Fefcue-grafs.—Smith, 114. 
F, ovina, var. 4. With. 152.—P. June, July. 


On the high mountains of Caernarvonfbire, common. 


Festuca ruBRA 8. Welfh Fefcue-gra/t.—Smith, 116.— 
L, cambrica. With. §56.—P. July, Auguft. 


On the ledges of Clogwyn y Garnedd ;—and among. the 


higheft mountains about Llanberis. © 
. Fesruca 
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Festuca Bromorpes. Barren Fe/eue-gra/i.—Smith, 117.— 
A. June. g ‘ 
About Denbigh cattle. 


AVENA PUBESCENS. Downy Oat-gra/s. —Smith, 140.—P. 
June. 


Very common in the hedges about Garn, near Denbigh. 
ARuNDO coLorATA. Canary Reed-grafs.—Smith, 147.— 
Calam. variegata, With. 124.—P. July. 
On the bank of the rivulet that runs by Dolbadarn caftle, 
into the upper Llanberis lake. 
‘ARUNDO ARENARIA. Sea Mat-weed.—Smith, 148.—Calam, 
arenaria, With. 123.—P. June, July. 


On the fand-banks on the fea-fhore, about Rhil marth, 
near Rhyddlan; near Orme’s Head ; and near ‘lowyn, 
in Merionethfhire. 


RoTBouiira incurvATA. Sea Hard-grafs.—Smith, 1§1.— 
P. July, Auguft. 


In Rhil marfh near Rhyddlan; but feldom obfervable on 
account of the fheep eating it quite clofe to the ground : 
it may, however, be readily dete€ted on the turf banks 
in front of the cottages near the Stone houfe, which are 
formed of fods that have been taken from the marfh. 


E_ymus ARENARIUS. Upright Sea Lyme-grafs.—Smith, 
152.—P. July. 


Among the fand on the fea-coaft near the Orme’s Head: 
TRIANDRIA.—?TRIcrnia. 


Montia Fonrana, Water Ubickweed.—Smith, 161.—A. 
April—July, | ne : 


In f{wampy ground, not uncommon. 


VoL, I. ‘ BB | CLASS 
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- CEhRAGO “LV. 
TEFRANDIA.—monocyniA. 


Dirsacus piLosus. Small Teafel.—Smith, 169.—P. Aug: 
On the left of the road leading from Newtown to Mont- 
gomery, about three miles and a half from the former 


place ;—and near the forge; betwixt Welth Pool and 
Ofweftry. 


GaLiuM BoREALE. Crofs-leaved Bed-ftraw.—Smith, 180. 
_ —Eng. Bot. 105.—P. July. 

On the ledges of the rocks near Tull Di, above Llyn 
Idwel ;—and about half a mile from Llanberis, among 
the gravel by the fide of the fecond rivulet, imthe way 
to Llanrwft. 


Rus#ta_rperecrina. Wild Madder.—Smith, 181.—Eng. 
Bot. 851.—R. tincorum. With. 193.—P. June, July. 


In the hedges at Gloddaeth, near Conwy. 


Puanraco MARITIMA. Sea Plaintain.—Smith, 184.— 
Eng. Bot. 175.—P. June, July. 
In abundance on the fea-coafts.—Near Caergwrle caflle, 
Flintfhire ;—amongit the rocks near Tull DG, above 
Llyn Idwel;—and by the road-fide from Bangor to 
Holyhead, about two miles from Gwyndy. 


PLanTaco coronorus. Buck’s-horn Plaintain.—Smith, 
185.—A. May—November. 


On all the fea-coafts, generally in a fandy foil. 


Centuncutus minimus. Small Chaff-weed.—Smith, 186. 

—Eng. Bot.-531.—A. June, July. 
Ina piece of moift ground about a mile from Llanrwit, and 
within three or four yards of the turnpike-road leading 


from thence to Conwy. 
ALCHE- 
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ALCHEMILLA ALPINA. Alpine Lady’semantle.—Smith, 190. 
Eng. Bot, 244.—P. July. 


This beautiful plant is faid to grow on fome of the moua- 
tains of North Wales, but I have fought for it in vain. 


TETRANDRIA.—TETRAGYNIA. 


PoTAMOGETON GRAMINEUM. Graff) Pond-weed.—Smith, 
196.—P. July. 
In the ditches of Rhy] marfh, near Rhyddlan. 


Rupria MARITIMA. Tafel Pond-weed.—Smith, 199.—~_ 
Eng. Bot. 136.—P. July, Auguft. 
In the falt-water ditches near Llanddwyn, in Anglefea ;— 


and in thofe betwixt. Traeth Mawr and Pont Aberglas- 
llyn, near Beddgelert. 


CLASS... V; 
PENTRANDRIA.—monoeyrnia. 


LITHOSPERMUM PURPURO-COERULEUM. Creeping Grom- 
well.—Smith, 214.—Eng. Bot. 117.—P. May. 


On the top of a bufhy hill on the north-fide of the town 
of Denbigh, Ray. 


ANCHUSA SEMPERVIRENS. Evergreen Alkanet.—Smith, 215. 
Eng. Bot. 45.—P. May—July. 

Among the ruins of Bafingwerk or Maes Glas abbey, 
Holywell. This plant appears to have been miftaken, 
by Mr, Waring, in With. 228, for Pulmonaria angufti- 
folia. Dr. Smith is of opinion that a leaf of it fent 
to him was that of Symphytum ftuberofum. | 


PULMONARIA MARITIMA. Sea Lungwort.—Smith, 218.— 
Eng, Bot. 268.—P. July. 


BB 2 Among 
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Among the fand on the fea-coaft at Orme’s Head ;—near 
Trefarthen, in Anglefea, about half-way betwixt the 
ferry from Caernarvon and Moel y Don ;—by the river 
Llyfni, that runs from Llyniay.Nantlle into the fea, 
about half-way betwixt Llandwrog and Clynog, in Caer- 
narvonfhire. 

SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE: Common Comfrey.—Smith, 218. 
Eng. Bot. 817.—P. May, June. 

On the banks of the Alyn, betwixt Wrexham and Chefter, 
and about half a mile eaft of the road. 

‘ BoraGo orricinaLis. Common Borage.—Smith, 219.— 
Eng. Bot. 36. - P. June, July. 

Amonett the rubbifh at Diganwy caftle ; and on the fume 
mit of the rock at Llandudno, both near Conwy;— 
amoneft the rubbifh on Harlech marfh, juft below the 
caftle. 

‘Horronia paLustris. Featherfeil.—Smith, 226.—Eng. 
Bot. 364.—P. June, July. 

In the ditches by the road-fide betwixt Pool quay, and the 

turnpike leading to Welfh Pool. 


Lysimacuia vuLearis. Yellow Loofsftrife-—Smith,-227- 
—Eng. Bot. 761,—P. July. 

About the fides of ponds in Caernarvonhhire and Anglefea, 
not very uncommon, 

LysIMACHIA THYRSIFLORA. Tufted Loofeprife.—Smithy 
- 228.—Eng. Bot. 136.—P. June, July. 

This plant is faid to have been found at Llyn Llechylched, 
but the reverend H. Davies informs me that he has 
fought for it there in vain. 

ANAGALLIS TENELLA. Bog Pimpernel.—Smith, 230.— 
Eng. Bot. 530.—P. July, Auguft. 

Inf wampy meadows near Caernarvon, not uncommon. 

4 Con- 
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ConVoLVULUs SOLDANELLA,. Sea Bindweed.—Smith, 233. 
Engiifh Bot. 314 —P. July. 
Among the fand on the fea coaft near Orme’s Head;-~and 
3 on the fouth-weft of Caernarvonfhire and Anglefea. 


CAMPANULA RoTUNDIFOLIA. Round leaved Bell ae 
Smith, 235.—P. July—September. 
A fingle-flowered variety of this plant is very common on 


the higher parts of all the mountains about Tie iuasia 
and Snowdon, 


CAMPANULA LATIFOLIA. Giant Bell-flower.— Smith, 236, 
Eng. Bot. 302 —P. Augutft. 


~ 


Hedges near Holywell. | 


Campanula TRACHELIUM. Nettleeleaved Bell-flower.— 
Smith, 238.—Eng. Bot. 12.—P. July. 
Among the bufhes near Bafingwerk abbey ;—and in the 


hedges of a wood near the road leading f from St. Afaph, 
to Denbigh. 


4 


CAMPANULA GLomERATA. Cluflered Bell fower.—Smith, 
‘ 239.—Eng. Bot. 90.—P. July, Auguft. 
In the calcareous paftures near Rhyd y Cilgwyn, betwixt 
Denbigh and Ruthin, about two miles from Ruthin. 


CAMPANULA HEDERACEA. Jvy-/eaved Bell-flawer,—— 
Smith, 239.—Enz. Bot. 73.—P. June—Aug. 

In {wampy places in the meadows of the vale of Llanberis, 
about 3 of a mile beyond the village 3—by the road fides 
near Llanrwft;—and near the cataract, Rhaiadr y We- 

nol, five miles from Llanrwit. 


LopELIA DORTMANNA.—Water Lobelia.—Smith, 242.— 
Eng. Bot. 140.—P. July, Auguft. 
‘Plentifully in the river’ Seiont, betwixt the lower pool of 
Llanberis and Cwm y Clo;—1n Llyn y Cwn;—Llyn 
Tdwel; - and Ffynnon Frech, ali near Llauberia. 
BBR IMpPaAs 
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IMPATIENS NOLI ME TANGERE. Yellow Balfam.—Smith 
243.—A. Augutft. 


On the banks of the river Camlet at Marrington, in thé 
parifh of Chirbury, about five miles from Montgomery. 


VioLA PaLusTRis. Marfh violet.—Smith, 246.—Eng. Bot. 
444.—P, April, May. 
Mofly bogs near Llyn Aled, in Denbighhhire. 


VioLa LuTeA. Yellow violet.—Smith 248.—Eng. Bot. 
721.—V. Grandiflora.— Hud{. 380.—P. May — Sep- 
tember. 

By the road fide leading from Llanrwit to Ffeftiniog, near 

the bridge about a mile from Penmachno ;—and on the 

. road from Machynlleth to Llanydloes, from the tenth 
mile-ftone nearly all the way to Llanydloes. 


‘Verpascum Lycunitis. White Mullein.—Smith, 250. 
Eng. Bot. 58.—B. July, Auguft. 
Betwixt Gresford and little AGton in Denbighhhire, about 


+ of a mile from the latter place, abundantly. 


ATROPA BELLADONNA. Deadly Night/bade.—Smith, 255. 
Eng. Bot. 592.—P. June, July. 

In rough places about Valle Crucis abbey, near Llangol- 
len; and by the road fide, betwixt Hawarden and 
Chetter. 

SAMOLUS VALERANDI. Brookweed. - Smith, 259.—Eng. 
Bot. 703—P. June, July. 

In the marfh near Caernarvon cattle. 

Ruamnus cATHARTICUS. Buckthorn.—-Smith, 261. ~S. 
May, June. 
Garreg wen rocks, near Garn, Denbighhhire. 


Evonrs_ 
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Evonymus Europzus. Spindle tree-—Smith 262-—Eng, 
Bot. 362. S. May. | 
In the copfe by Euloe caftle, near Hawarden, Flintfhire, 


Rripes crossuLaria. Rough Goofeberry.~ Smith, 286. 
S. April. 
~ Rough places about Denbigh caftle. 
Rives uva-crispa. Smooth Gogfeberry.—Smith, 266.—S. 
April. 
About Denbigh caftle, along with R. Grofularia—and in 
the hedges by the road fide leading from Caernarvon 
to Bangor. 


_Graux MariTiMa. Black Salt-wort.—Smith, 268.—Eng. 
Bot. 13.—P. June, July. 

Salt marfhes near Conwy;—Dulas bay;—betwixt Amlwch 
and Beaumaris, Anglefea ; ~ and in other marfhy ground 
on the fea coatts, 

Vinca Minor. Lefer Periwinkle.—Smith, 270.—P. May. 


In the hedges by the road fides near Pig y Fran, in the 
' parifh of St. Afaph. 


PENTANDRIA.—picyrnta. 
CHENOPODIUM MARITIMUM. Sea Goo/e-foot.—Smith, 278. 
Eng. Bot. 633. -A. July, Auguft. 
On the fea-coaft near Llanfaglan church, about two miles 
fouth- welt of Caernarvon. 
Bera MARITIMA. Sea Beet.—Smith, 279.—Eng. Bot, 
285.—P. Auguft, September. 
In muddy places on the fouth weft coaft of Anglefea. 


Sarsora KALI. Prickly Salt-wort.—Smith 280.—Eng, 
Bot. 634.—A. July. ; 
Amongft the fand on the coaft of Anglefea, betwi.t the 
ferry from Caernarvon and Moel y don, 
BB 4 GENTI« 
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GENTIANA PNEUMONANTHE. Mar/b Gentian,— Smith, 285. 
Eng. Bot. 20.—P. Auguft, September. 
_ In moift and uncultivated grounds in Anglefea, but not 
common. , 
GENTIANA AMARELLA, Autumnal Gentian.—Smith, 287. 
Eng. Bot. 236,—A. Augutft. 
In calcareous ground betwixt Holywell ‘and Rhyddlan: 
fides of banks near Denbigh. 
GENTIANA CAMPESTRIS. Field Gentian.—Smith, 288. 
Eng. Bot. 237.—A. Auguft, September. 
' By the road fide leading from Holywell to Rhyddlan, 
about three miles from Holywell, along with the lat 
{pecies :—near Llanberis. 


‘i Umbellate Plants. 


EryNGIuM MARITIMUM. Sea Eryngo.—Smith, 288.— 
Eng. Bot. 718—P. July, Auguft. 

Among the fand on the fea-coaft near Gogarth, under the 
Llandudao rocks;—and near Harlech in Merioneth- 
fhire, 

HyprocoryLe inunDATUM. floating White-rot.—Smith, 
»~390.—Si/on inundatum. Eng. Bot. 227.—With, 301. — 
B? May, June. 

In rivulets in Anglefea, very common. 

CritHMum Maritimum. Rock Sampbire.—Smith, 306. 
Eng. Bot. 819.—P. Auguft. 

Rocks above the fea near Llandudno, Caernarvonfhire ;— 
betwixt Clynog and Nevin;—and on the coaft of 
Anglefea. 

MruM ATHAMANTA. Common jpignel or Meu.—Smith, 
308—Hthufa meum. With. 303.—P. May. 


In mountainous pafiures near Dolgelle. 
SivuM, 
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Sium ancusTirottum. Narrow-leaved water par/nep.— 
Smith, 313.— Eng. Bot. 139.—P. July, Auguf. 
In rivulets in Anglefea, not uncommon. , 
CENANTHR PIMPINELLOIDEs.. Parfley Water-Dropwort.— 
Smith, 318.—Eng. Bot. 347.—P. July. 
In the falt-marfh near Aber, Caernarvonfhire. 
CENANTHE crocaTa. Hemlock Water-Dropwort.—Smith, 
319-—P July. i 
In watery places, in the neighbourhood of Garn, near 


Denbigh, too common. 


SCANDIX ODORATA. Sweet Cicely.—Smith, 323.—Eng. 
Bot. 6y7> 
\ 


Among the trees in the ruins of Valle Crucis abbey, near 
Llangollen. 
SMYRNIUM OLUSATRUM. Alexanders —Smith, 328.—Eng. 
Bot. 230.—B. May. 3 


On Prieftholme ifland near Beaumaris, in plenty. 


ANETHUM FOENICULUM. Common Fennel —Smith, 330. 
B. July, Auguft. 
Near the ruins of Diganwy caflle, and on the Great. 
Orme’s Head.—In Rhyddlan church-yard. 
Apium GRAVEOLENS, Wild Cc/ery.—Simith, -333 ie 
Auguft. . 
Sides of ditches in Anglefea. 
PENTANDRIA.—Tricynia, 
SamBucus EsuLus. Dwarf Elder.—Smith, 336 —Eng. 
Bot. 475.—P. July. 
Inahedge on the coaft of Anglefea, near the Moel y Don 


ferry houfe :—near Llanfaelog, five miles north weft of. 
-Aberffraw, Anglefea ;—In a hedge near Harlech caftle. 


PEN- 
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PENTANDRIA.—TeETRAGYNIA. 


PARNASSIA PALUSTRIS. Grafs of Parnaffus.—Smith, 349. 
Eng. Bot. 82.—P. Aug.—Odtober. 
In moift places among the rocks about Tull Da, above 
Llyn Idwel. 


PENTANDRIA. —PEnTAGYNIA. 


STATICE ARMERIA. Thrift.—Smith, 340.—Eng. Bot. 226. 
—P. June —Augutt. 
In the SaJt-marfh near Caernarvon caftle;—fea coaft at 
Dulas bay, Anglefea.—Qn the rocks near Tull Da, and 
thofe of Snowdon, 


STATICE LimoniuM. Sea Levender.—Smith, 341—Eng. 
Bot. 102.—P. July, Auguft. 
In the Salt-marfh at Dulas bay, Anglefea. 


LINUM USITATISSIMUM. Common Flax.—Smith, 242.— 
A. July, Auguft. 
_About a mile and a half from Montgomery, on the right 
of the road leading from thence to Newtown. 


PEN TAN DRIA.—HEXAGYNIA. 


DROSERA ROTUNDIFOLIA. Round-leaved Sun-dew.—Smith, _ 


346.—July, Augutt. 
In almoft all the bogs on the moors and mountains of Caer- 


narvonthire. 
' 


DroseRA LONGIFOLIA. Loag-leaved Sun. dew.— Smith, 347, 
Eng. Bot. 868.—P. July, Augult. 
In peaty bogs near Beddgelert, Caernarvonfhire. 


~ 


CLASS 
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GLAS. Vis 
HEXANDRIA. ~ monocynia. 


ORNITHOGALUM UMBELLATUM. Common Star of Bethle- 
bem.—Smith, 364.—Eng. Bot. 130,—P. April —May. 
In a wood at Maes y Porth, near Newborough, An. 
glefea. 
Sciyia veRNA. Vernal Squill.—Smith, 364.—Eng. Bot. 
23-—P. April—June. 
Meadows about Gloddaeth, near Conwy ;—and on the 
fand banks by the Llanddwyn rocks, in Anglefea. 
ANTHERICUM sEROTINUM. Mountain Spider-wort. ——- 
Smith, 367.—Eng. Bot. 793.—P. June. 
‘On the ledges of the high rock called Clogwyn du’r Arddu, 
betwixt Llanberis and Snowdon ;—and on the inaccefs- 


able rocks near Tull Di, above Llyn Idwel, in abun- 
dance. 


NARTHECIUM OsslIFRAGUM. Lancafhire Afphodel.— Smith, 
368.—P. July—Augutt. | 
In all the peat bogs betwixt Caernarvon and Llanberis. 
ASPARAGUS OFFICINALIS. — Common Afparagus. —Smith, 
369.— Eng. Bot. 339.- P. Augutt. 


Sandy banks by the fea fide betwixt Llangwyfen and Llan- 
faelog, near Aberffraw, Anglefea ;—and near the pool 
at Lianfaclog. 


Convarraria MAjALIs. Lily of the Valley.—Smith, 390. 
P. May. 


In thady places on the north-weft fide of Garreg-wen 
rocks, near Garn, Denbighhhire, 


Juncus 
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Juncus acutus. Great /oarp Sea-rujb.—Smith, 374.—P. 
July. : 

On the fandy coaft near Harlech, and in various other 
parts of the coaft of Mcrionethhhire, plentifully. 
Juncus TRIGLUMIS. Three-flawered Rufb.—Smith, 382.— 

P. July. 
In the afcent from Llanberis to Glyder, but only in one 
{mall {pot that lies between a fmall eminence called Bryn 
Bras, and a rivulet called Avon Las. 


HEXANDRIA.—tTricynia. 
Rumex Marrtimus. Golden Dock.—Smith, 393.— Eng. 
Bot. 725.—P. July, Augutt. 
On Rhyd marfh, near Preftatyn, Flintfhire, in abundance. 


Rumex picynus. Mountain Sorrel. —Smith, 395.—P. 
June, July. 
In the cleft of Tull Da, above Llyn Idwel ;—and on the 
higher rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd. , 
TRIGLOCHIN MARITIMUM. Sea <Arrow- on, — Smith, 
399-—Eng. Bot. 255.—P. May—Augutt. ° 


In the falt-marfh near Caernarvon cattle. 


HEXANDRIA.—potyey: 3A. 
AuisMa NATANS. J'/oating Water Plantain.—Smith, 402. 
—Eng. Bot. 375.—P. July, Auguft. : 

In the lake below Dolbadarn caftle; and in the rivulet 
that runs paft the caftle into the lake:—in the fouth 
end of Bala lake, Merioneththire. 

ALISMA RANUNCULOIDES: Small Water Plantain. Smith, 
402.— Eng. Bot. 326.—P. july, Auguft. 
In Rhyd marfh, near Preftatyn, Fhiatfhire. 


CL*5SS 
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CLASS VII. : 
OCTANDRIA—mownoGinIiA. 


Epi.ozruM ANGusTIFOLIUM. Rofe-bay, Willow-herd. — 
Smith, 409.—P. June—Augutt. 
Among the bufhes in feveral of the meadows in Cwm y 
Clo, at the bottom of the lower Llanberis lake. 


Curora Perrotta. Yellow Centaury.—Smith, 413.— 
Eng. Bot. 60.—A. June—September. 
On the fide of the hill by the road-fide leading from 
Wenefred’s well at Holywell, to the fea-coaft. 
VAccINIUM MYRTILLUSs. Bilberry.—Smith, 414.—-Eng. 
Bot. 456.—S. May. 
In plenty on nearly all the Welfh moors and mountains. 
YACCINIUM ULIGINOSUM. Great Bilberry —Smith, 415.— 
Eng. Bot. 531.—S. April, May. 
In the moift high woods about Gwydir, near Llanrwft. 
“Vaccinium VITIS IDEA. Cow-berry.—Smith, 415.—Eng. 
Bot. 598.—S. May, June. 
On the mountains of Caernarvonfhire ; and on Cader Idris, 
in Merionethfhire. 
Vaccinium oxycoccus. Cranberry.—Sinith, 416.—Eng. 
Bot. 319.—P: May, June. 
1n the peat-bogs in various parts of the mountains of Caer- 


narvonfhire. 


Exica TETRALIX. Crofi-leaved Heath.—Smith, 418.—S. 
July, Auguft. 


On all the moors, in abundance.—Near Dulas bay, in 
Anglefea, I found a very beautiful white var iety of this 
plant. ‘ . 

Erica 


' 
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ERICA CINEREA. Line-leaved Heath. — Smith, 418.—8. 
July, Auguft. | 
On all the moors. 
Darnne LavreoLa. Spurge Laurel—Smith, 421.—Eng, 
Bot. 119.—S. March. 


Woods and hedges. In Park Pierce; and in the Crelt, 
near Denbigh. 


OCTANDRIA.—rtTricynia. 


PoLyGonuM BistortTa. Great Snakeweed.—Smith, 427. 
—Eng. Bot. 509.—P. June. 
In the moift meadow in front of Plas On, in the parifh of 
Mold. 


PoLyGonuM vivipaRruM. Alpine Biflort-Smith, 428.—— 
Eng. Bot. 669.—P. June, July. 
On Crib Coch, above Ffynnon Frech, near Llanberis. 


Ponyconum FaGopyruM. Buck-wheat.—Smith, 430.— 
A. July, Auguft. 

By the fide of the road that leads from Ruthin to Llan- 
gollen, though probably from feed feattered in its way 
from fome adjacent fields in which this plant was culti- 
vated. 


OCTANDRIA.—TETRAGYNIA. 


Parts quaprirotira. Herb Paris.—Smith, 431.—Eng. 
Bot. 7.—P. May. . 
Among the thickets on-the north fide of Garreg Wen 
rocks, and on the oppofite fide of the rivulet. 
Apoxa MOsCHATELLINA. Tuberous Mofchatell.—Smith, 
432.—Eng. Bot. 453.—P. April, May. 
in 
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In the hedges about Garn, near Denbigh, common ;—and 
under large fragments of the rocks above Llyn Idwel, 
half a mile above the pool, in great luxuriance. 


CLASS IX. 
ENNEANDRIA.—HExAcyNIA. 
Buromus uMBELLatTus. Flowering Ru/b.—Smith, 435. — 
—Eng. Bot. 651.—P. June, July. 
In feveral of the rivulets in the ifland of Anglefea. 


CLASS x. 
DECANDRIA.—monocynta. 
ANDROMEDA POLIFOLIA, Marf/b Andromeda.—Smith, 441. 
—Eng. Bot. 713.—5. June. - 


In a moraffy flat, about a mile north-eaft of Llyn Aled, 
called Gors y Caffeg, or Mare's Bog ;—and in another 
place about the fame diftance weft of the pool. 


DUCANDRIAy2 arernta, 


CHRYSOSPLENIUM OPFOSITIFOLIUM. Oppofite-leaved Golden 
Saxifrage.—Smith, 448.—Eng. Bot. 490.—P. May. 
About the fides of rivulets among the higher mountains 
very common. ‘ 
CHRYSOSPLENIUM ALTERNIFOLIUM, Alternate-leaved Golden 
- Saxifrage.—Smith, 447.—Eng. Bot. 54. P. May. 


In moift places in the upper wood at Tower, near Mold. - 


SAXIFRAGA STELLARIS. Hairy Saxifrages—Smith, 448.— 
Eng. Bot. 167.—P. June, July. 


H _ Among 
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Among the rocks near the foot of the itll at Aber, 
in Caernarvonfhire ;—and in fimilar fituations about the 
waterfall, Caunant Mawr, near Dolbadarn caftle—In 


almoft all the wet alpine fituations in Caernarvonfhire. 
—On Cader Idris, in Merionethhhire. 


SaxirraGa nivalis. Cluffered Alpine Saxifrage —Smith, 
449-—Eng. Bot. 440.—P. May—September. | 
On the rocks about Tull Did, above Llyn Idwel, and 
particularly about the upper parts of the chafm ;— 

near the fummit of Glyder Vawr;—on the higher 


parts of Clogwyn y Garnedd; and on Clogwyn du’r 
Arddu. 


SAXIFRAGA oppPosITIFOLIA. Purple Saxifrage.—Smith, 450. 
~—Eng. Bot. 9.—P. April, May. 


Among the rocks about Tull Dat and Glyder ;—on Clog- 
wyn y Garnedd ;—Clogwyn da’r Arddu j—and Craig 
y Cae, Cader Idris. 


SAXIFRAGA GRANULATA. White Saxifrage.—Smith, 453.— 
Eng. Bot. 500.—P. May. 
In dry places in Garn Dingle, by the rivulet at the bottom 
of the glade. 
SAXIFRAGA TRIDACTYLITES. Rue-leaved Saxifrage.— Smith, 
454-—Eng. Bot. 501.—A. May. 
On the walls of the church-yard of Conwy. 
‘SaxipraGA cusPiTosa. Tufted Alpine Saxifrage-—Smith, 
455-—Ling. Bot. 794.—P. June. 
Very fparingly on the rocks above Cwm Idwely 


SAXIERAGA PALMATA. Palmate Saxifrage.—Smith, 456.— 
Eng. Bot. 455.—S. petrea. With. 890.—P. May, June. 
On the rocks near the foot of Tull Da, above Llyn 

Idwel. 
SAXIFRAGA 
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SaxtFRAGA HYPNOIDES. Moff) Saxifrage. Smith, 457.— 
Eng. Bot. 454.—P. May, June. 


On alpine rocks in Caernarvonfhire, fufficiently common. 


SCELERANTHUS PERENNIS. Perennial Knawel.—Smith, 
458.—Eng. Bot. 352.—P. Aug. Sept. : 
In fandy places by the road-fide, betwixt Corwen and Bala, 
that pafles through Llandrillo. 


SAPONARIA OFFICINALIS. Soapworts — Smith, oe 
Augult, September: 

Amongtt the ruins and rubbifh of Bafingwerk abbey, near 
Holywell ;—and in the hedges of the lane that leads 
from Llanrhaiadr to the cataract of ae ll Rhaiadr, in 
Montgomery rfhire. 


DECANDRIA.-=TRIGYNIA. 


Cucunarts Baccrzer. Berry-bearing Chickweed.—Smith, 
464.—C. bacciferus. With. 411.—P. June, July. 

This plant was found in a hedge near Llanidan, in Angle- 

fea, in the fummer of 1798, by the reverend Evan Lloyd, 

of Amlwch; but he afterwards fought for it in the 


fame place in vain. 
Sivene anciica. Lnglifh Catchfly.—Smith, 465.—A. 
July. 


In a corn-field near the coaft, not far from Llanfaglan 
church, three miles from Caernarvon. 


SILENE NuTANS. Nottingham Catchfly.—Smith, 466.— 
Eng. Bot. 465.—P. June, July. 
Among the ruins of Diganwy caftle; and near Gloddaeth, 


Caernarvonfhire.—On the rocks above the mine works 


at Dalea Goch, Flinthhire. 


OL. Il. Cities ; SILENE 
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SILENE MARITIMA. Sea Catchfly.—Smith, 468.—P. Juné 
-—September. 


Among the pebbles on the coaft by the Great Orme’s 
Head;—on the fea-coaft near Llanfaglan church ;— 
near the Llanddwyn rocks, Anglefea;— along the fide 
of Llyn Cwellyn, betwixt Caernarvon and Beddgelerty 
in plenty;—and among the high rocks of Clogwyn du’f 
Arddu, betwixt Llanberis and Snowdon: 


>< SILENE acauLis. Mofs Campion.—Smith, 472.—P. May; 
June. 


On the higheft rocks of Caernarvonfhire, not uncommot. 
SYELLARIA NEMORUM. Wood Stitchwort-—Smith; 473.— 
—Ing. Bot. 92.—P. May, June. 


In a hedge clofe to the river, about too yards above the’ 
ford at Rhyd y Ddae Dwfr, betwixt St. Afaph and 
Rhyddlan, and on the Rhyddlan fice of the river. 


STELLARIA ULIGINOSA. Bog Stitchwort.—Smith, 476.— A. 
June. 


Ina picce of moift ground about a mile from Llanrwf, 
and within three or four yards of the turnpike road 
leading from thence to Conwy. 


ARENARIA PEPLoIpDES. Sea Sandwort.—Smith, 477:— 
- Eng. Bot. 189.—P. June, July. 


Among the fand on the fea-coaft near the Great'Orme’s 
Head; Caernarvonfhire;— and near the Llanddwyn 
rocks, Anglefea. 


ARENARIA MARINA. Sea Spurrey.—Smith, 480.—A. June 
— Auguft. 


In the falt-marfh near Caernarvon caftle ;—and neat Dulas 
bay, Anglefea. 


ARENARI4 
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ARENARIA TENUIFOLIA. Fine-leaved Sandwort. —Smith, 
481.—Eng. Bot. 219.—A. June. 

Among the fand on an ifland in Llanddwyn, Anglefea. 

ARENARIA VERNA. Vernal Sandwort.—Smith, 481.—Eng. 
Bot. 512.—P. May—Augutft. 

Near the fide of the road leading from Holywell to St. 
Afaph, common ;—and in various mountainous fitua- 
tions about Llanberis and Snowdon. 

Variety 8. Smith, 482.—2. juniperina, With. 424. 

Amongtt the rocks near Tull Da, above Llyn Idwel ;— 
and on Clogwyn y Garnedd. 

Variety y: Smith, 482.—A. Jaricifolia. With. 424. 

Near Tull Da, growing along with the laft variety. : 


DECANDRIA.—FENTAGYNIA. 


CoTYLEDON umBiLicus. Navelwort.—Smith, 484.—Eng, 
Bot. 325.—P. June—Augutt. 

On eld walls and moift rocks in Caernarvonfhire and Me- 
rionethfhire, very common. 


SEDUM TELEPHIUM. Orpine.—Smith, 485.—P. Auguft. 


In hedges near the coaft about Caernarvon ;—and among 
the bufhes of the rock called Tuthill, behind: the hotel 
at Caernarvon. 

Sepum ancLicum. Eyegli/h Stonecrop.—Smith, 486.—Eng. 
Bot. 171.—P. June, July. 
On the rocks of Caernarvonfhire, every where. Aw 
Sepum sexancuLare. Infipid Stonecrop.—Smith, 488.— 
S. acre B. Hudf. 196.—P. June, July. 


In the fand near Rhuddgaer warren, Anglefea, nearly 
oppofite to tlie town of Caernarvon. \ 


cc2 Sepum 
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SepuM RUPESsTRE. Rock Stonecrop.—Smith, 490.—Eng. 
Bot. 170.—P. July. , 

On the north fide of Penmaen Mawr, amongft the loofe 
{tones above the turnpike road, very near the inacceffible 
rocks :—amongtt the rocks near Tull Du, called Crei- 
giau Hysfa Bengam ;—and on a wall fouth of Gwydir 
chapel, near Llanrwit. 


Lycunts viscaRgiA, Red Geriian Catchfly.—Smith, 494. 
—LIng. Bot. 788.—P. May, June. 
On the rocks of Craig Breiddin (of Craig Wreidhir), a 


mountain about eight miles north-eaft of Welfh Pool. 


CeraAsTIUM ALPINUM. Alpine Chickaeed.— Smith, 500. 
—Eng. Bot. 472.—P. June, July. : 
Among the rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd; and on the 
north fide of Yr Wyddfa, the fummit of Snowdon ;— 
and on the ledges of Clogwyn du’r Arddu. 


CERASTIUM LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved rough Chickweed. 
—Smith, 501.—Eng. Bot. 473.—P. June. é 
On Clogwyn y Garnedd, growing along with the laft 
{pecies. 
SprrGuLa NoposA. Knotted Spurrey.—Smith, 4¢3.—Eng. 
Bot. 694.—P. July, Auguft. 
In fwampy ground in the neighbourhood of Caernarvon, 
not uncommon. 
SPERGULA sUBULATA. Ciliated Awl-/baped Spurrey.— 
~ Smith, 5e5.—S. /aricina. Hudf. 203.—P. July, Auguft. 
In dry paftures about Detinant, betwixt Llanfannan and 
Denbigh ;—and on the firft common on the afcent ef 


the hill from Nant Glyn, towards Henllan, near Den 
bigh.. 


CLASS 
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CLASS XI, 
DODECANDRIA.—trricynia. 


RESEDA LUTEOLA. Dyer’s-weed, or Weld.—Smith, 512, 

Eng. Bot. 320.—A. July. 
On the banks of the coaft of Anglefea, elite the ferry- 
houfe from the town of Caernarvon, and that at Moel 


y Don; - among the ruins of Caftell git gee near 
Newtown, 


EvupHorpia PporTLaNnDica. Portland Spurge.— Smith, 
515.—Eng. Bot. 441.—A. July, Auguft. 


Amongit the fand on the coaft near Caernarvon ; ~ near 
the ruins of Llanddwyn abbey, Anglefea.. 


EvurpHORBIA AMYGDALOIDES.. Wood Spurge.—Smith, 520. 
Eng. Bot. 256.—P. April, May. , 
In the wood betwixt Trap Bridge and Dol Beledr, in 
the parith of Henllan, Denbighhhire, clofe to a dangerous 
path called Llwybr y Gorth Goed. 


GRASS: -xi, 
ICGSANDRIA.—MoNOGYNIA. 


Prunus papus, Bird Cherry—Smith, 526.—T. May. 
In woods and hedges in the neighbourhood of Mold, very 


common. 


ICOSANDRIA.—PpENTAGYNIA. 


_Pyrus Trorminatis, Wild Service Pear-tree.—Smith, 532. 
—Crateg. torminalis. Eng. Bot. 298.—With. 458.—T. 
April, May. 

On the weit fide of Garreg Wen rocks, near Garn, Den- 
bighthire, in abundance. ° , 
eC 3 Prrus 
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Pyrus AUCUPARIA. . Mountain Afb.—Smith, 533.—Sor- 
bus aucuparia. Eng. Bot. 537.—With. 460.—T. May. 
In woods and hedges throughout North Wales, very 


common. 


Pravs HYBRIDA. Baflard Mountain Afb,—Smith, 534. 
—Sorbus hybrida, With. 461.—T. May. 


On the north wall of Caftell Dinas Bran, near Llangollen. 


Pyrus aria. White Beam-tree—Smith, 534,—Crateg. 
aria, With. 458.—T. May. 


In the fiffures of rocks of Craig Breiddin, Montgomery- 
fhire ;—the north end of the Great Orme’s Head;—and 
of the rocks of Penmaen Mawr, immediately above the 
turnpike road. This is undoubtedly the fhrub that the 
Welth call -Pren Lemwn, or “ Lemon tree.” In the 
fummer of 1801, I examined the very plant on Pen- 
maen Mawr, from which all the cuttings are taken for 
planting in gardens. It derives this name from the fancied 
refemblance of its fruit to an extremely diminutive lemon. 


SPIREA FILIPENDULA. Dropwort.—Smith, 534.—Eng, 
Bot. 284.—P. June, July. 


On the dry and elevated land, ina calcareous foil, of Llan- 
dudno, near Conwy. 


ICOSANDRIA.—po.Lyeynia. 
Rosa spinosissima. ‘Burnet Rofe.—Smith, §37.—Eng. 
Bot. 187.—S. July. 


In dry places about the foot of Penmaen Mawr ;—near 
Llandudno ;—in the hedges betwixt Bangor and Caer- 
narvon, and in various other places. 


Rosa viLLosa. Apple Rofe.—Smith, 538.—Eng,. Bot. 583. 
S, June. 
In the hedges of the road from Llanydloes to Newtown. 
: Rosa 
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Rosa TORMENTOSA. Downy. leaved Dog-rofe.—Smith, 539 
R. villofa, var. 2. With. 466.—S. June—July. 
Found in the fame fituations as the laft {pec es. 
Rusus mxus. Rafp-berry.—Smith, 541.-S. May—June. 


In thickets amongft the mountains betwixt Caernarvon 
and Llanberis;—and in various other parts of North 


Wales. 


Rupus saAxati.is. Stone bramble, —Smith, 544.—P. 
June—July. 


Amongtt loofe ftones about the'Great Ormes Head ;—and 
near Llyn y Cwn above Llanberis. 
Rusus CHAM&MoRUS. Cloud. berry.—Smith, 545.—Eng. 
Bot. 716.—P. May—June. 
In the peat bogs of the mountains of Carnarvonfhire and 
Merionethfhire, not uncommon. 
PoTENTILLA RUPESTRIS. SYrqwherry-flowered Cinguefoil. 
Smith, 548.—P. June—July. 7 
Qn the rocks of Craig Breiddin, Montgomery hire. 
PoTENTILLA ARGENTEA. Hoary Cingueforl.—Smith, 549. 
Eng. Bot. 89.—-P. June—Augutt. 
At the foot of one of the towers of Montgomery caftle. 
PoTENTILLA VERNA. Spring Cingquefoil. ——Smith, 550 
Eng. Bot. 37.—P. April—May. 
Dry places about Gloddaeth near Conwy. 
ToRMENTILLA REPTANS. Trailing Tormentil.—~—Smith 
553-—LEng. Bot. 864.—P. June—July. 


On banks and about hedges in a fandy and barren foil, 
fufficiently common. 


cc4g GEUM 
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GEUM RIVALE, Water Avens.—Smith, 554.—Eng. Bot. 
106.—P. June—July. 
Among the rocks of the waterfall called Rhaiadr Mawr, be- 


twixt Conwy and Llanrwft ;—and alfo on the rocks 
very near the fummit of Snowdon. 


ComMaARUM PALUSTRE. Mar/h Cinquefcil.~Smith, 556. 
Eng. Bot. 172.—P. June—July. 
In ditches near the river Sciont not far from the bottom of 


the Llanberis pools ;—and in muddy and putrid mar thes 
in various parts of Anglefea, 


CLASS...11f 
POLY ANDRIA.—monoeynia. 


GLAvcIUM LUTEUM. Yellow horned Poppy.—Smith, 563. 
Chelid. glaucium. — Eng. Bot. 8.—With. 584.—A. July— 
Auguft. 

On the fea coaft about the Great Ormes Head ;— and he- 


twixt Caernarvon and Llanfaglan church. 
PAPAVER CAMBRICUM.—VYellow Poppy.—Smith, 568.—Eng. 
Near a wall by the road leading to Llanrwit, a little be- 
yond the village of Llanberis;—on Craig Breiddin, in 
Montgomery fhire, 
Nympuza Lures. Yellow Water ily —Smith, 569.— 
- Eng. Bot. 179.—P. July—Augutt. 


In rivers and ftagnant waters, not uncommon. 


Nympuza aLsa. White Water-lily.—Smith, 570.—Eng. 
Bot. 160.—P, July. | 

In the river Seiont near Cwm y Clo, at the bottom of the 

Llanberis pools 3—Jn Llyn Tecwyn Ifa, a pool near the 

road 
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road betwixt Tanybwlch and Harlech s—and in Llyn 
Mwyngil, betwixt Dolgelle and Machynlleth, 


Cistus MaRiroLius. Hoary dwarf Ciftus.—Smith, 572. 
Eng. Bot. 396—€. anglicus. With, 490.—C. hirfutus, 
Hudf. 232.—S. May, June. 

On the hill ‘of ‘Diferth calle near ‘Rhyddlan) Fltathhire, 
plentifully ; — Gloddaeth ; —Llandudno ;—and on the 


weit fide of Burdd Arthur, near Llandonna, about five 
miles from Beaumaris, Anglefea. 


Cistus cuTTatus. Spotted-flowered Ciflus.—Smith, 573. 
Eng. Bot. 544.—A. June, july. 
Sandy pafture ground on the mountain near Holyhead, 
called Llech Ddu. 4 
CisTUs HELIANTHEMUM. Dwarf Ciffus.—Smith,~ 575. 
S. June—Auguft. 


On Diferth caftle hill ;—Caleareous paftures about Llan- 
dudno, near Conwy ;—and on Llanymyncch hill in® 
Montgomerythire. 


POLY ANDRIA.—PENTAGYNIA. 


AQUILEGIA VULGARIS. Common Columbine.—Smith, 578. 
Eng. Bot. 297.—P. July, 


Thickets near Bangor, Caernarvonfhire. 


POLY ANDRIA.—roLycynia, 


THALICTRUM ALPINUM. Alpine Meadow-rue.—Smith, 
584.—Eng. Bot. 262.—P. June. 


On the rocks about Llyn y Cwn, above Llanberis, and 
Tull Da ;—and on Clogwyn y Garnedd, 


TuwaLicrruM minus. Lefer Meadow-rue.—Smith, 584. 
Eng. Bot, 11.—P. June—Augutt, 
On 
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On Diferth caftle hill;—near Diganwy caftle ;~among 
the rocks about Tull Di, and Snowdon ;—and on Cader 
Idris, near Dolgelle. | 


RANUNCULUS LINGUA. Great Spearwort.— Smith, 588. 
Eng. Bot. 100.—P. July. 


Jn wet paftures about Caernarvon, common. 


RANYNCULUS GRAMINEUS. Graffy Crowfoot.—Smith, 588. 
P. April—June. 
This plant grows in very dry meadows,—and is faid to have 
_ been found in the neighbourhood of Llanrwft ; late bo- 
tanifts have however fought for it in vain. 


RANUNCULUS PARVIFLORUS. Small flowered Crowftot.— 
Smith, 594.—Eng. Bot. 120.—A. May, June. 


In a gravelly foil near Holyhead, not uncommon. 


Troiiius Evrorzus. Globe Flower. —Smith, 5§97.—Eng. 
Bot. BIG se May, June. 

In the hollow immediately below the cataract of Caunant 
Mawr near Dolbadarn caftle ;—in the vale of Llan- 
beris ; and in the meadows near Llyn Cowlid,—a lake 
in the mountains above and nearly north of cape 
Curig. 

HeELLeporus viripis. Green Hellebore.—Smith, wee 
Eng. Bot. 200.—P. April. f 

In the wood at Plas Newydd, near Denbigh, the feat of 
Robert Watkin Wynne, efq. 

HELLEpoRUus FOETIDUS. Stinking Hellebore,—Smith, 598. 
Eng. Bot. 613 —P. March, April, 
In Park Pierce, and the Creft near Denbigh, 


CLASS 
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CLASS XIV, 
DIDYNAMIA.—eymnosrERMIA. 
AjJUGA ALPINA. Alpine Bugle,—Smith, 604.—Eng. Bot. 
477.—P. June, July. 
Near the fummit of Carnedd Llewelyn, in Caernarvon- 
fhire, ‘ } 
Teucrium cHaMapRys. Wall Germander.—Smith, 607. 
—Eng. Bot. 680.—P. July. 
In the north-weft hedge of the howling-green on Ruthia- 
caftle ; where it has grown for many years. 
NEPETA CATARIA. Cat- mint—-Smith, 608.—Eng. Bot. 
-137.—P. July. 


In the hedges of the road leading from Bangor to Caer- 
narvon. 


VERBENA OFFICINALIS. Common Vervain.—Smith, 608. 
—Eng. Bot. 767.—P. July, Auguft. 
In wafte places near Caernarvon caftle, in abundance. 
Mentua oporata. Bergamot Mint.—Smith, 6:5.—P. 
July, Auguft. F 
| This uncommon fpecies is found in a fmall brook or ditch 


near Capel Curig in Caernarvonfhire. 


MentTua GENTILIS. Bufhy red Mint.—Smith, 621.—P. 
Augutt. 


In pools and brooks betwixt Mold and Llanwrft. 


Gaeopsis vitLosa. Downy Hemp-nettle.-Smith, 629.— 
G. grandiflorg. With. 529.—A. July, Auguft. 
In fandy fieldg about Bangor. 


GALEop- 
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GALEoPsIs VERsICoLoR.  Large-flowered Hemp-nettle.— 
Smith, 630.—Eng. Bot. 667.—G. cannabina. With, 
529-—G. tetrabit. var. 3. Hudf, 259.—A. July, Auguft. 

In cornfields about Chirk in Denbighfhire; and in many 
{mall inclofures by the road fide leading from Chirk to 
Llangollen, 

GALEOBDOLON LUTEUM. Yellow Dead-netile.—Smith, 631, 
Eng. Bot. 787.—P. May, June. 

In the hedge on the left of the road that leads from 
Llangollen to Valle Crucis abbey. 

_Leonurus carpraca. Motherwort.—Smith, 637.—Eng. 

Bot. 286.—P. July, Auguft. 

In the hedge on the right of the road leading from Ha- 


warden to Holywell, about two miles and a half from 
Hawarden, 


_ ORIGANUM VULGARE, Common Marjorum.—Smith, 639, 
P. July, Auguft. 
Amongft the ruins of Conwy caftle ;—and in the hedges 
about Llanrwft. 
Tuymus acinos. Boafil T, Ayme.—Smith, 641.—Eng, Bete 
4ui.—A. July, Auguft. . 
In a dry field betwixt Ty Newydd and Eriviatt, in the 
parifh of Henllan, Denbighhhire. 
SCUTELLARIA MINOR. Lef/r Scull-cap.—Smith, 646. _ 
Eng. Bot. 524.—P. July, Auguft. 


In fwampy meadows and paftures about Czgernarvon and 
Llanberis. 


DIDYNAMIA—anxnciosPpeRMIA. 


LATHRZA SQUAMARIA. Greater Tocthwort, —Smith, 654. 
Eng. Bot. 50.—P. April, May. 


In 
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In fhady places clofe to the rivulet, on the weft fide of 
Garreg Wen rocks, near Garn. 


ANTIRRHINUM cymBaLaRiA.  Inyeleaved Snapdrayon— 
Smith, 656.—Eng. Bot. 502.—P. May — Nov. 
On an old wall before the door of a gentleman’s honfe, 


called the Hermitage, near Beaumaris, Anglefea s—and 
én an old wall, near Mold. 


ANTIRRHINUM ELATINE. Sharp-pointed Fleuellinc—Smith, 

658.—A. July—September. 
On hedge banks about Ty Newydd, in Rhil, in the 
parifh of Rhyddlan, Flinthhire ;—in the firt field from 


the houfe of Plas Meifod, on the road leading from Plas 
Newydd to Henllan, Denbighhhire. 


ANTIRRHINUM MINUS. Leaf? Snepdragon.—Smith, 660. 
A. June—Augutt. : 
Sandy cornfields, betwixt the village of Abergeley, in 
Denbighfhire, and the fea, 
AnTrIRRHINUM Majus. Great Snapdragon.—Smith, 661. 
Eng. Bot. 129.—P. July, Auguft. 
On the ruins of Bafingwerk abbey near Holywell, Flint- 
fhire ;—~on the town walls of Caernarvon, near one of the 


‘ doors of the Englifh church ;—and on old walls about 
Ruthin, Denbighfhire. 


' ANTIRRHINUM ORONTIUM. = Lefer Snapdragon.—Smith, 
662.—A. July, Auguft. 

In fandy corn fields, along the fea coaft betwixt Abergeley 

and Conwy ferry. . 
ScHROPHULARIA VERNALIS. Yellow Figaort:—Smith, 
664.—Eng. Bot. §67.—B. April, May. 

In watry places and hedges. Near Gloddaeth, Caernar- 
vonfhire ; ~and about Llanforda, in Merionethhhire, the - 
feat of Sir Watkin Williams Wynne, bart. 

. 2 LiMo- 


+ 
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LrmoseLLa AQUATICA. Mudwort.—Smith, 668.—Eng 
Bot. 357.—A. July, Auguft. 


In Rhyd marfh, near Preftatyn, Flinthire. 


OroBANCHE Major. Greater Broom-rape.—Smith, 669. 
—Eng. Bot. 441.—P. June, July. 

Tn a fandy foil on the cliffs betwixt Caernarvon cafile and 

Pont Seiont ;—and in fimilar fituations on the coaft of 


Anglefea, betwixt the ferry-houfe from Caernarvon and 
Moel y Don ferry. 


Oronancne Minor: Lefer Broom-rape.—Smith, 670.— 
Eng. Bot. 422.——A. June—Augutt. 


Among the ruins of Diganwy caftle, near Conwy ;—and 
in two or three places among thofe of Conwy caille. 


CLASS KV: 
TETRADYNAMIA.—siticuLosa. 


SuBvLARIA AQUATICA.— A wl-wort.—Smith, 676.—Lng: 
Bot. 732.—A. July. ° 
In an alpine pool, not far from the village of Llanberis; 


called Ffynnon Frech, plentifully;—and in Llyn y 
Cwn. 


DraBa iNcANA, Twifled-psdded Whitlw-gra/s.—Smith, 
678.—Eng. Bot. 388.—B. May, June. 
On the high rocks eaft of Tull Da, above Llyn Idwel; 
ealled Creigiau Hysfa Bengam. 


LepipDIUM LATIFOLIUM. Broad-leaved Pepper-wort.— 
Smith, 682.—Eng. Bot. 182.—P. July. 

On hedge banks near the ftone houfe, betwixt the village 
of Rhyddlan and the fea ;— on a {mall common in Den- 
bigh caltle, above the high gate. 

THLASPI 
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THLASPE CAMPESTRE. Cow-cré/s. Panik, 684.—A.June, 
july. 


In dry lanes near Caernarvon, not uncommon. 


"Puiaspr ALPESTRE. Alpine Shépherd’s - - purfe. need 
686.—Eng. Bot. 81.—P. June, July. 


By the fide of a rivulet in a dingle called Nant Bwlch yr 
Hiarn, about a mile from Llanrwit bridge, and not more 


than twenty yards from the turnpike-road leading te 
Conwy. 


CocHLearia officinalis. Common Scurvy-graft.—Smith, 
683.—Eng. Bot. 551.—A. May. 
On the fea-coaft, near the Great Orme’s Head;—and near 
Barmouth : - on the rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd. 


Var. y. Smith, 688.—C. groenlandica. With. 573. 
This variety is found in great plenty among the moift rocks 


of all the high mountains of Llanberis and Snowdon. 


CocHLearia ANGLICA.  Lxgli/h Scurvy-gra/s. —Smith, 
688.—Eng. Bot. 552.—A. May. 


Sea fhores, in a muddy foil, on the north-eaft coaft of 
Anglefea. 


Cocuiearta Danica. Dani/h Scurvy-gra/s.—Smith, 689. 
—Eng. Bot. 696.—A. May, June. 


On a wall on the fide of the hill betwixt Caernarvon and 


Pont Seiont ; — on the fea-coaft near Llanbadric church, 
the extreme north point of Anglefea. 


Iseris NupIcAuLis. Naked-ftalked Candy-tuft. —Smith, 
692.—Eng. Bot: 327.—A. May, June. 
On the fide of the hill, by the road leading from Corwen 
to Llangollen, about half a mile from Corwen ;—on the 
banks of the road’ about midway betwixt Cerrig y 
Druidion and Denbigh. 


BuNIAS 
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- Bunras canite. Sea Rocket.—Smith, 694:—Eng. Boi: 
231.—A. June—September. 
On the coaft of-Anglefea; near Abermenai ferry. 


Crambe maritima. Sea Kale.—Smith, 695.—P. May; 
June. 
On the fandy fea-coaft betwixt Rhuddgaer and Llanddwyn, 
Anglefea :—on the coaft in various parts of the promon- 
tory of Llyn, Caernarvonhhire. 


TETRADYNAMIA.—siiiquosa. 


SISYMBRIUM TENUIFOLIUM. Wall Rocket-—Smith, 703. 
—Eng. Bot. 525.—Brafica muralis, With. 592.—Hudf. 
290.——P. June—-Otober. 

On the walls of Harlech caftle, Mestanethitere. 


a 


SISYMBRIUM MONENSE. Dwarf Sea Rocket.—Smith, 704. 
—Braffica monenfis. With. 593.—P. June, July. 


In the fand of the fea-coaft near the Great Orme’s Head; 
and near the Abermenai ferry, Anglefea. 


EaysimuM CHEIRANTHOIDES. Treacle Hedge-muflard.— 
— Smith, 708.—A. July. 


\ In turnip and cornfields near Tan y bie in the parifh of 
Llanyfydd, about five miles north-weft of Denbigh. 


CHEIRANTHUs sinuatus. Sea Stock.--Smith, 710.—Eng. 
Bot. 462.—B. July, Auguft. 
Newborough fands, Anglefea ;—and on the fea-coalt neat 
Penmorfa, Caernarvonfhire. 


Arasis HIsPipA. Alpine Rock-cre/s.—Smith, 713.—Care 
damine petraa. With. 577.—Hudf. 293.—Cardamine 
hoftulata. Eng. Bot. 469.—P. June, July. | 

On the high rock betwixt Llanberis and Snowdon, called 
, Clogwyn du’r Arddu, plentifully. 


f 


ARABIS 
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ARABIS THALIANA. Common Wall-crefs.—Smith, 712.— 
A. April, May. 
In the neighbourhood of Henllan, Denbighthire, in abun- 
dance. 


Turritis uirsuta. Hairy Tower-muftard. —Smith, em 
—Eng. Bot. 587.—P. May, June. 
Ou Garreg Wen rocks near Garn, Denbighhhire. 


Brassica OLERACEA. Sea Cabbage-—Smith, 720.—Eng. 
Bot. 637.—-B. May, June. 
On the perpendicular rocks at the extremity of the Great 


Ormes Head; near Aberdaron, in the promontory of 
Llyn ; —and near Harlech caftle, Merionethfhire. 


CLASS XVI. 
MONADELPHIA.—penranpria. 


ERODIUM MARITIMUM.. Sea Stork’s-bill-—Smith, 728. 
_ —Eng. Bot. 646.—Ger. maritimum. With. 606.—Hudf. , 
-301.—P. May—September. 

On the fea-coaft near the Great Orme’s Head ;—on walls 
betwixt the town of Bangor, and the Penrhyn Arms; 
—betwixt Caernarvon, and Harry Parry’s bridge, on 
the road leading to Llanberis ;—and on walls on the . 
fea-coaft near Llanfaglan church, Caernarvonfhire. 


GERANIUM PH#UM. Du/fky Crane’s-bill.—Smith, 729.— 
Eng. Bot. 322.—P. May, June. 
In the wood above Mr. Pennant’s garden at Downing, 
near Holywell, Flinthhire. 


GERANIUM LucipuM. Shining Crane’s-bill.—Smith, 733. 
—Eng. Bot. 75.—A. May, Augutt. 
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In fhady places about Gwydir chapel, near Llanrwh ;— 
and under the bridge wall at Rag, near Corwen. 


GERANIUM ROTUNDIFOLIUM. Round-leaved Crane’ s-bill.— 
Smith, 736.—Eng. Bot. 157.—A. June, July. 


In rough places and fterile paftures in the neighbourhood 
of Garn, near Denbigh. 


GERANIUM coLUMBINUM. Long-ftalked Crane’s - bill. — 
Smith, 737.—Eng. Bot. 259.—A. June, July. 
In corn-fields near the Great Orme’s Head; -- and near 
Caernarvon :—in the hedge near the fecond mile ftone, 
on the road from Caernarvon to Bangor. 


GERANIUM SANGUINEUM. Bloody Crane’s-bill.—Smith, 
738.—Eng. Bot. 272.—P. July—September. 


Near Diferth caftle, Flintfhire ;—the Great Orme’s Head; 
—and on the {andy cliffs of the coaft of Anglefea, be- 
twixt the ferry-houfe from Caernarvon, and that at Moel 


y Don. 
MONADELPHIA.—potyanpria. 


LAVATERA. ARBOREA. Sea Trec-mallow.—Smith, 742.— 
Eng. Bot. 754.—B. July—Odtober. 
On the fea-coaft of Anglefea. 


CEAS SVE: 
DIADELPHIA—HEXANDRIA. 


FpMARIA CLavicuLata. White Climbing Fumitory.— 
Smith, 752.—Eng. Bot. 103.—A. June, Auguft. 

Under the walls near a farm-houfe in Gwynant, about 

three miles and a half from Beddgelert, at the entrance 

into Cwm Llan; amongit the ruins of Caergwrle caftle, 


Fhnt- 
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Flintfhire ;—under Glynn bridge, near Corwen ;—in a 
hedge in the lane at the north end of Bala pool; and in 
the lane leading from Llanrhaiadr to the cataract of 
Piftyll Rhaiadr. 


DIADELPHIA.—pecanpria. 
GenisTa pitosa, Hairy Green-weed.—Smith, 755.— 
Eng. Bot. 208.—S. May, June. 


Betwixt Dolgelle and Llyn Arran, at the foot of Cader 
Idris, about half a mile from the pool. 


Genista ancuica. Needle Green-weed.—Smith, 756.— 
Eng. Bot. 132;—S. May, June. 


In uncultivated ground in Caernarvonfhire and Anglefea, 
frequent. ; 


Orosus TuBEROsUS, Heath Pea.--Smith, 761.~—P. May, 
June. 


In Garn Dingle, near Denbigh, and in the woods of that 
neighbourhood, very common. 


Orosus sy_vaticus, Bitter Veich,—Smith, 762.—Eng. 
Bot. 51$.—P. May, June. — 

In paftures betwixt the inn at Ffeftiniog, and the bridge 
over the Cynfael, near the waterfalls ; - in meadows on 
the bank of the river Conwy, about feven miles above 
Llanrwit ; — near the catara& at Dolmelynllyn, fix miles 
fouth of Dolgelle ; and near Cerrig y Druidion, and 
Y Spytty Evan, in Denbighhhire. 

LATHYRUS SYLVESTRIS. Narrow-leaved Everlaffing Pea. 
_—Smith, 765.—Eng. Bot. 805.—P. July, Auguft. 
Woods and hedges near Conwy. 


Latuyrus LatiroLius. Bread-leaved Everlafling Pea. 
—Smith, 766.—P. July, Auguft. 


Near Gyffin mill, about half a mile from Conwy. 
PD _ Laruayrus 
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Laruyrus patustris. Mfarfh Everlafling Pea—Smith, 
767.—Eng. Bot. 16y.—P. July, Auguft. 


In moift paftures near Beddgelert, Caernarvonfhire. 


Vicia sytvaTica. Wood Vetch.—Smith, 768.—Eng. Bot. 
79.—P. July, Augutt. 
On the fouth-weit fide of Garreg Wen rocks, clofe to the 
’ wall that divides the Garn demefne, from that of Gallt- 
faynan;—in the wood below Pont yr Allt Goch, near 
St. Afaph;—and in the woods at Baron Hill, near 
Beaumaris, Anglefea. 


OrNITHOPUS PERPUSILLUs. Common Bird’s-foot.—Smith, 
777-c-Eng. Bot. 369-—A. May — Auguft. 

In dry fandy places betwixt Pont y Gwyddel and Bettws 

Abergele, Denbighthire;—on the fouth-eaft end of 

Moel y Gaer, and the rocks above Llanyfydd, Den- 

bighfhire ;—on the rock called ‘Tuthill, behind the hotel 


at Caernarvon. 
ASTRAGALUS GLYCYPHYLLos. Saeet Milk-vetch.—Smith., 
979-—Eng. Bot. 203.—P. June, July. 
On the hills about Y Spytty, Denbighfhire. 
TRIFOLIUM GLOMERATUM. Round-headed Trefeil.—Smith, 
789.—A. May, June. 
“ On the hill in the front of Garn houfe; and on Henllan 
Hill, Denbighhhire. 
TRIFOLIUM FRAGIFERUM. Strawberry-headed Trefoil.— 
Smith, 791.—P. July, Auguft. 
fn moft of the paftures on the fea-coaft about Ty Newydd _ 
and Preftatyn, near Rhyddlan, Flinthhire. 


/ 


CLASS 
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CLASS XVII. 
POLY ADELPHIA.—poLyanprrA. 
HyrericuM ANDRos#muM. Tut/an.—Smith, 800.—P. 
July, Augutt. 


In a hedge near the Menai, betwixt Caernarvon and Llan- 

fair If{caer ;—in the woods at Glangwnna, near Caernar- 

-von3—and amongft the rocks. at the cataract called 
Rhaiadr Dii, near Maentwrog, Merionethfhire. 


Hypericum pusrum. Imperforate St. John's Wort. — 
Smith, 802.—Eng. Bot. 296.—P. July, Auguft. 

. In the hedges about Beddgelert, Caernarvonhhire. 

Hypericum Humirusum. Trailing St. Fobn's Wart.— 
Smith, 802.—P. July. nS 

On the fides of dry banks about Caernarvon, not un- 
common 

HyreRIcuUM MoNTANUM. Mountain St. Fobn’s Wort. 
Smith, 803.—Eng. Bot. 371.—P. July. 

In thickets in mountainous fituations, as near Penmaen 
Mawr; —on Burdd Arthur, above Llandonna, near 
Beaumaris, Anglefea. . 

Hyrericum wirsutum. Hairy St. Fobn’s Wort.—Smith, 
804.—P. June, July. 

In a wood below Garn coppice, near Denbigh; and ir 

feveral other places in that neighbourhood. 
Hypericum PuLcHRUM. Small upright St. Fobn’s Wort. 
—Smith, 804.—P. June, july. 

On heaths, and in thickets in exppfed fituations betwixt 

Caernarvon and Llanberis, not uncommon. 


DD 3 Hyre- 
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Hyrvericum eLopes. Marfh St. John’s Wort.—Smith, 
805.—Eng. Bot. 109.—P. July, Augutt. 
In bogs on the mountains betwixt Caernarvon and Llan- 
beris ;—and in fwampy places in Anglefea. 


Ee 


CLASS XIX. 
SYNGENESIA.—PpoLyGAMIA EQUALIS. 


TracGoroGon porriroLius. Purple Goat’s-beard.—Smith, . 
813.—Eng. Bot. 638.—T. porrifolium. With, 672.— 
B. May, June. 


In moift meadows in the parifh of Whitford, near Holy- 
well, Flintfhire. 


Hepyrnois TaRAxict. Alpine Hedypnois.—Smith, 825.— 
Hieracium taraxici. With. 684.—P. July, Auguft. 
In moift fituations near Llyn y Cwn, above Llanberis. 


Mr. Griffith of Garn, whofe judgment on botanical fubje&s 
is of great weight, informs me that he believes this plant 
to be nothing more than a variety of Leontodon autumnale 
of With. 680. (Hedypnois autumnalis, Smith, 826). He 
compared his fpecimens taken from the bank of Llyn y 
Cwn, with thofe of Dr. Withering, that had been fent 
from abroad, and they exaétly agreed. Mr.G. had, how- 
ever, the precaution to take one of the roots; and the 

_ plant, on cultivation, became much changed. The ftalk, 
which had hitherto been fimple, became much branched, 
and the calyx loft nearly all its woollinefs, whilt the 
leaves remained unaltered. —Under thefe circumftances 
he cannot fuppofe them diftin@ fpecies. 


HirraciuM ALPINUM. Alpine fingle-flowered Hawk-weed. 


| Smith, 827.—P. July. 
/ Ox 
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On the rocks near Llyn-y Cwn ; ~on Glyder ;- and on 
the Trigfylchau rocks, near Tulldd, above Llyn Idwel. 


Hrzracium MuroruM. Wall Hawkweed.—Smith, 830. 
—P. July, . : 


Qn rocks in Caernarvonfhire, not uncommon ; and on the 
walls of Caftell Dinas Bran, near Llangollen. 


Hrgracium syLvaticum. Wood Hawkweed.—Smith, 831. 
H. murorum B. Hudf. 345.—P. Auguft. 


Near the banks of Llyn y Cwn. 
Cicuorrumintysus. Wild Succory. ~Smith, 843.—Eng. 
Bot. 539.—P. July, Augut. 


In dry paftures near Llandudno, and the Great Orme’s 
Head. 


SERRATULA TINCTORIA. Common Saw-wort.—Smith, 
845.—Eng. Bot. 58.—P. July, Auguft. 
In moift meadows uear Beddgelert, common. 
SERRATULA ALPINA. Alpizie Saw-qwrt.—Smith, 846.— 
Eng. Bot. 599.—P. July, Auguft. 
On the higheft rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd, very near 


the fummit of Snowdon, in plenty, but generally in in- 
acceflible fituations. 


Carpuus TENUIFLORUS. Slender=flowered Thi/tle.—Smith, 
849.—Eng. Bot. 412.—A. June, July. 
On the dry bank fides near Caernarvon cattle. 
Carpuus Marianus. Milk Thiftle.—Smith, 851.—A. 
Augutft. 
About Diferth caftle, near Rhyddlan; - and Caergwrle 
_caftle near Mold, Flintfh‘re, 


DD4 Carpuvs 
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Carpuus HETEROPHYLLUS. Melancholy Thiftle.—Smith, 
853.—Eng. Bot. 675.-C. Helensides. With. 702.— 
Hudf. 352.-P. July, Auguft. ' 


In the afcent from Llanberis to Glyder. 


SANTOLINA MARITIMA. Seva Cottoneqweed —-Smith, 860. — 
—Eng. Bot. 141.—P. Auguft, September. 
On the fandy fea fhore near Abermenai ferry, Anglefea. 
in plenty. 


_SYNGENESIA —rotyGaMIA SUPERFLUA. 


ARTEMISIA MARITIMA. Sea [Vormwood.—-Smith, 864. 
P. Augutt. 
On the fouth weft coaft of Anglefea. 


GNaAPHALIUM Dioicum. Mountain Cudweed.—Smith, 
86y.—Eng. Bot. 267.—P. May July. 
On the rocks in the upper part of the cleft of Tull D&, 
above Llyn Idwell. 


@waryacium sy_vaticum. Highland Cudweed.— Smith, 
869.- P. Auguft. 
“ On Cader Idris ? 


GnaPHaLium RectTUM. Upright wood Cudweed.—Smith, 
$70.—Eng. Bot. 124.—P. Auguft. 
On Windy Bank Hill, near Denbigh. 


Conyza squarnosa. Plowman’s Spikenard.—Smith, 875. 
' B. July, Auguft. 

Near the ruins of Bafingwerk abbey ;—on Diferth caftle 

hill ;—fide: of the road betwixt Caernarvon and Pont 

Seiont ; and near the houfes at Moel y Don ferry, An- 


- 


glefea. 
ERIGE~ 
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ERIGERON ACRE. Blue Flea-bane. - Smith, 877.—B. July 
— September. 


On the ruins of Denbigh caftle ;—fandy ‘ground betwixt 
Rhuddgaer and Llanddwyn, Anglefea;—and on the 
Meadow in Ruthin caftle. 


SENECIO VISCO: US. Stinking Groundsel. —Smith, 882.— 
ing. Bot. 32.—A. July—Oober. 
On the banks of Bala lake, Merionethhire. 


Senrcio sy_vaticus. fountain Groundfel.—Smith, 883. 
—Eng. Bot. 748.—A. July. 


On bank fides near Pont Aberglaflyn. 


Sénrcto TENUIFOLIUS. Afoary Ragwort.—Smith, 884.— 
—Eng. Bot. 574.-S erucifolius. Hudf. 366.—P. July, 
Auguft. - : 

In the wood below culty coppice, near Denbigh ;—By 
the road fide midway betwixt Llanerch and Dymeir- 
chion, near St. Afaph. 


LASTER TRIPOLIUM. Sea Star-wort.- Smith, 888.-- Eng. 
Bot. 87 —P. Augult, September. ) 
In a falt-water ditch nea: Rhyddlan, by the road ‘fide lead- 


ing from theuce to St. Afaph ;—on the marfhy coaft 
near Dulas | bay, Anglefea, 


SoLIDAGO VIRGA-AUREA.- Common Golden-red.—Smith, 
889.—P, July. 
Sea Variety of this plant, the S. Cambrica of With. 7.8, 
and Hudf. 367. and generally called Wel/b Go'den rod, 
_is found in great plenty on all the mountains around the 
village of Llanberis. 
InuLA HEeLeENIUM. Liecampane.—Smith, 891.—P. July, 
Auguft. | 
In 
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In motft meadows and paftures betwixt Denbigh and St. 
Afaph. : 


InuLa crrFHMoIDES. Samphire-leaved Flea-bame.—Smith, 
893-—Eng. Bot. 68.—P. Auguft. 
Salt marfhes near Llanddwyn, Anglefea. 
CINERARIA INTEGRIFLORA. Mountain Flea-wort.—Smith, 
895.—Eng. Bot. 152. —C. Alpina, Hudf. 
On the cliffs near Holyhead. 
ANTHEMIS NoBILIs. Common Chaimomile—Smith, 902. 
P. Auguft, September. 


Tn a field near Trefriw houfe, not far from Llanfaelog, 
Anglefea ;—and on Harlech marfh, pleutifully. 


CLASS XX 
GYNANDRIA. - DIANDRIA. 


Orcuis prrotia. Butierfly Orchis.—With. 21.—Eng. Bot. 
22.—P. June. 


In moift meadows in various parts of Carnarvonthire ;— 
and near Bala leke, Mevioneththire. 


Orcuts PYRAMIDALIS. Pyramidal Orchis.—With. 23.. 
—Eng. Bot. 110.—P. June, July. 
In Gloddacth wood, near Conwy. 


OrcHIs ConoPsEA. Saeet Orchis.— With. 28.—Eng. Bot. 
10.—P. June. 
In a {mall bog fouth of Mr. Lloyd's new garden at Wyg- 


fair, near St. Afaph ;—and in the meadows of Creiddin, 
below the rocks of Llandudno. 


SATYRIUM VIRIDE. Frog Satyrion or Orchis.—With. 30. 


- —Eng. Bot. 94.- P. July, Augutft. 
: In 
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In meadows between the houfe of Frén, and the uppet 
wood, in the parifh of Mold, Flintthire. 


Satyrium aLpipum. White Satyrion.—With. ie aera 
Bot. 505.—P. June, July. 
In moift meadows near Lord Penrhyn’s flate quarries, in 
Nant Frangon ;—in Glyn meadow betwixt Cwm y Clo, 
and Dolbadarn caftle, in plenty ; - and near Llyn Cow- 
lid, in the mountains north-weft of Capel Curig. iY 


Orrrys ovaTA., Common Tway blade.—With. 34.—P. 
May, June. : 
In the wood at Maes y Porth, near Newhorough, An- 
glefea. 
Opurys spiralis. Ladies Traces.—With. 33.— Eng. Bot. 
541.—P. July—September. 


In old paftures of Caernarvonfhire, and Anglefea. 


SERAPIAS LATIFOLIA. Common Hellebstine.—~With. 40. 

Eng. Bot. 269.—P. July, Auguft. 

By the road fide leading from Henllan to Llanfannan, Den- 
bighfhire, about two miles from the former place. 


SerRarias PALUsTRis. ALarfh Helleborine.—Eng. Bot. 270 
S. Longifclia.—With. 4t.--P. July, Augutt. 


In marfhy meadows in Caernarvonfhire, and Anglefea. 


oe 
GiIwAS 5; -Akds 
MONCECIA.— MONANDRIA. 


+ 
YANNICHELLIA PALUSTRIS. Horned Pond-weed.—W ith. 6. 


—A. july. 
. In many of the ditches and ftagnant waters of Carnarvon- 
fhire and Anglefea. 
MONG- 
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MONCECIA.~— Dianpria. 


Lemna Gippa. Lea? Duck's meat.—With, 44.—A. July, 
Augutt. | 
In ditches on the north-weft fide of Rhyd marfh, near 
Rhyddhan Flinthire. 


MONCECIA.—Trianprta. 


SPARGANIUM NATANS. Floating Burr-reed.—With. 112. 
—Eng. Bot. 273.——S. Simplex @.—Hudf. qo1.—P. 


July. 
In the pools of Llanberis;—and in Llyn Ogwen, betwixt 
Bangor and Capel Curig. 
Carex pioicA. Small Seg —With. 86.—Eng. Bot. 543. 
—P. June, July. 
In a bog at the upper end of Llyn Idwel. 
“Carex puricaris. Flea Seg.— With, 86.—P. June. 
, At the bottom of a field called Gerddi, oppofite to Gar 
reg Wen rocks, near Garn, Denbighhhire. 
“CAREX ARENARIA. Sea Seg.—With. go. f. 20.—P. June. 
On the fandy beach near Preftatyn, Flinthhire ; Fete: in 
Conwy marth, Caernarvonfhire. 
Carex INTERMEDIA. Soft Seg.— With. 91.—C. difticha. 
Hudf.—.P. May, June. 
In moift meadows in the parifh of Rhyddlan, betwixt Pwl 
y Gorfog and the fea. 
Cabex PENDULA, Pendulous Seg —With. 58 —P. May, 
“Jane. 
Near the rivulet on the’ weft fide of Garreg Wen rocks, in 
the parifh of Heallan, Denbighfhire. 


Carex 
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Carex sTRIGOsA. With. 96.—P. April, May. 
In Garn Dingle, in a wet place near the bottom of the 
glade. 


Carex Fiava. Yellow Seg, var. 2.—With. 99.—P, June, 
July. 
On the borders of Llyn Idwel. 
Carex vistans. Loofe Seg.— With. 100.—P. May, 
June. 
On Llanyfydd mountaia, Denbighfhire;—and Buckley 
mountain, Flintfhire. 
Carex atrata. Black Seg.—With. 105,—P. June— 
Augutt. 
On the mountains about Llanberis, plentifully. 
Carex PILULIFERA. Pill-bearing Seg.—With. 103.—P. 
April—June. 
On a dry bank eae to the village of Llanberis, in the 
afcent from thence towards Llyn y Cwn. 
Carex ricipa. Hard Seg.—With. 106.—P, April, eae 
On Crib Y Ddefcil, near Llanberis. 


Carex amMPuLLACEA. Beaked Seg.—With. 110.—C. ve~ 
Jwaria. Hudf. 413.—P. May—July, 
In the bogs near Llyn Idwel. 


t 
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Lirroretta LAcustTrRis. Plantain Shore-weedi—= With, 
194.—Eng. Bot. 468.—P. June—Augutt._ 
On the bank of the fouth end of Bala lake. © 


MONG- 
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MONCECIA—poLyanpRiA. 
Porerium sancurtsorBa. Upland Burnet. —With. 493- 
—Eng. Bot. 860.—P. April, May. 


On the road fides near Beaumaris, Anglefea,—and on 
Diferth caftle hill, Flinthhire. 


CLASS AAI 
DIGECIA.—pIANDRIA. 


Salix HERDACEA. Herbaceous Willow.—With. 43.—S. 
July. 
On the higheft rocks of Snowdon. 


° DiIG@CIA.—tTrianpRIia. 


Exretrum nicruM. Black-berried Heath—With. 176. 
—Eng. Bot. 526.—S. April, May. 

On all the mountainous moors of Caernarvonfhire and 
Merionethfhire, in plenty. : 


DIGECIA.—TETRANDRIA. 
Viscum ALBUM. Mifletoe—With. 203.—S. May. 


On apple-trees in various places betwixt Chirk and Llans 
gollen ;—in the village of Broughton, Flintshire. 


DIGECIA.—ocranpgia. 


RuyopioLa RosEA. Yellow Rofe-wort.—With. 389.—Eng. 
Bot. 508.—P. June, July. ; 
On the rocks about Tull Da, above Llyn Idwel;—on 
Clogwyn y Garnedd;—and on Craig y Cae, Cader 
Tdris. 
DIGECIA, 
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~DIQGECIA.—MoNnADELPHIA. 


Juniperus communis. Common Funiper Tree.—With. 
599-—S. May. 
On the rocks of the Great Ormes Head. 
Variety. Alpine dwarf Funiper.—With. 599. 
On the rocks near Lyn y Cwn, above Llanberis, 


CLASS XXHi. 
POLY GAMIA.—Mmonoecia. 
ATRIPLEX PORTULACOIDES. Sea Purflane—With. 274. 
—Eng. Bot. 261.—S. July, Augutt. 
On fea-rocks on the fouth-weft coaft of Anglefea. 


ATRIPLEX LACINIATA. Fyoffed Orache.— With. b AT 
Eng. Bot. 165.—A. July, Auguft. 
On the fouth-weft coaft of Anglefea. 
ATRIPLEX LITTORALIs. Gra/s Orache.—With. 275.— 
Eng. Bot. 708.—A. Augutt. 
On the fouth-weft coaft of Anglefea. 


CLASS. XXIV. 
CRYPTOGAMIA.~ miscELLANER. 


LycoropIum cLavatum. Common Club-mo/s.— With. 756. 
Eng. Bot. 224.—P. July, Augutt. 


In dry ground on the mountains of Caernarvonfhire and 
Merijonethfhire, not uncommon. 


Lyco- 
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LycopoDIUM SELAGINOIDES. Prickly Club-mofs. — With. 
457.- P. June—Scptember. 
On the higher parts of the mountains about Llanberis, 
common, 
Lycopopium inunpatum. Marfy Club-rufb. — With. 
758.—Eng. Bot. 233.—P. .June—September. 
On moift heaths, and turfy bogs, near Capel Curig, Caer- 


narvonfhire, 


Lycoropium seLaco. Fir-leaved Club-mofs.—With. 758. 
Eng. Bot. 233.—P. April ~O@tober. 


In moiit places on nearly all the mountains about Llan. 
beris ;—on Snowdon ;—and on Cader Idris. 


Lycoropium annoTinum. Welfh Club mo/s.—With. 759. 
—P. June—September. — 
Mr. Griffith of Garn, near Denbigh, found this plant in 
; great abundance about ten years ago, near Llyn y Cwn, 
growing along with Juniperus communis: but, although 
he has often fought for it fince, he has never been able 
to find it. 
LycopoDIUM ALPINUM. Alpine Club-mo/s.—With. 7 59 x 
Eng. Bot. 234.—-P. July—OQober., 


On all the mountains of Caernarvonfhire, common. 
PILULARIA. GLOBULIFERA. Pill-wort.— With. 759.—Eng. 
Bot. 521.—P. June—September. 


In wet places about two miles from Mold, on the north 


fide of the road leading from thence to Chefter, near 
Watt’s Dyke. 


IsorTes Lacusrras. Quill-wort,—With. 760.—P. May— 
September. 


In Ffynnon Frech, a {mall pool in the mountains betwixt 
Llanberis and Snowdon, plentifully ; and in Llyn y Cwn. 


2 CRYP- 
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CRYPTOGAMIA.—riLices. 
OpHrocLossum vuLcatum. Adder’s Tongue.—With. 761. ~ 
Eng. Bot. 108.—P. May, June. 
In moift places in Maes y Porth wood, near Newborough, 
Anglefea. 
Osmunpa LunariA. Moonwort.—With. 762. —Eng. Bot. 
318.—P. May—July. 
In old paltures in various parts of Anglefea. 
OsmunDA REGALIS. Flowering Fern.—With. 763.—Eng. 
Bot. 209.—P. June—Augutt. 
In watery places about Pont Aberglasllyn ;—and on the 
fides of ponds in Anglefea. 
ACROSTICHUM SEPTENTRIONALE. Forked Maiden Hair. 
—With. 764.—P. July. 
In fiffures of the rocks near the fummit of Carnedd Llew- 
elyn. 
PTERIs cRIsPA. Stone Fern.—With. 764.—O/munda crifpa. 
Hudf. 450.—P. Auguft—September. 
On the rocks of almoit all the high mountains of Caernars 
vonfhire aud Merionethfhire. 
BLECHNUM sPICANT. Rough Spleenwort.—With. 765.— 
Ofinunda fpicant. Hudf. 450.—P. July —September. 
On the heaths betwixt Caernarvon and Llanberis. 
ASPLENIUM SCOLOPENDRIUM. Hart’s Tongue.— With. 766. 
—P. Auguft, September. 


In fhady places about Conwy caftle ;—under the rocks, 
among the bufhes, by the fide of the river,. betwixt 
Caernarvon caftle and Pont Seiont. 


VOL. H. , EE Variety. 
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Variety. With the leaves jagged at the edge, and curled 
; Near a petrifying fpring by the fide of a rivulet, at the 
bottom of Garn Dingle, three miles, from Denbigh. 
ASPLENIUM CETERACH. Common Spleenwort.—With. 767. 
—P. May—Odtober. 
On moift rocks on the north-weft ‘coafts of Caernarvonhhire 
‘ and Anglefea. 
ASPLENIUM TRICHOMANES. Common Maiden Hair.—W ith. 
763.—Eng. Bot. 576.—P. May—Odétober. 
On old walls and rocks, common 
ASPLENIUM VIRIDE. Green-ribbed Maiden Hair.—With. 
468.—P. June —September. 


On the moift rocks in the cleft of Tull Du, above Llyn 
Idwel ;—on Clogwyn du’r Arddu ;—and on Clogwyn y 
Garnedd. 


AspLENIUM MARINUM. Sea Spleenwort.—With. 769.— 
Eng. Bot. 392.—P. June—September. 
“On the Llanddwyn rocks, Anglefea;—and on the rocks 
of Prieftholme ifland. 
_ASPLENIUM RUTA MURARIA. Wall Rue.—With. 769.— 
Eng. Bot. 150.—P. June—September. 
On old walls throughout North Wales. 
AsPLENIUM ADIANTUM NIGRUM. Black Maiden Hair. 
With. 770<— P. April—CQober. 
On walls and fhady places about Caernarvon and Bangor, 
very luxuriantly. | 
PoLYPODIUM VULGARE.—Var. Campricum. Wel/b Poly-, 
pody. ~ With. 773.—P. June—Odctober. 
Near Gloddaeth, Caernarvonhhire. 
. Poxy- 
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Poryropium Loncuitis. Spleenwort Polypody. — With. 
473,.—Eng. Bot. 797.-P. May=-September. 
In clefts of rocks on the higher parts of Clogwyn y Gar- 
nedd. : 

PoLyropiuM ILvENsE. With. 774.—P. July ~—September. 
Among the higheft rocks of Clogwyn y Garnedd. 
PoLyPopIUM ARVONICUM.—With. 774.—Acroftichum il- 

venfe:—Hudf. 451.—P. July —September. 


The habitat of this uncommon plant is thus defetibed in 
Ray’s Synopfis: —*‘ It grows on a moift black rock, 
almoft at the top of Clogwyn y Garnedh, facing the 
north-weft, dire&tly above the lower lake.””—I fought 
for it feveral times, but in vain. W. B. 


POLYPODIUM PHEGOPTERIS. Wood Polypody.—With. 775. 
P. June—Oober. 
In the clefts of moift rocks, near Tull Da. ~ 
PoLyropium oreEopTeERis. Heath Polypody—With. 775+ 
—Prvhelypteris. Hudf. 457.—P. July—Odtober. 
On the heaths betwixt Caernarvon and Llanberis, common. 
PoLyroprum THELYFTERIS. Marfh Polypody. — With. ' 
776.—P. July—Odober. 
In a moift dell near the village of Llanberis. 
PoLyponium AcuLEATUM. Prick/y Polypody.—With. 777. 
—P. June—O€tober. 
‘Amongtt the bufhes by the river fide betwixt Caernarvon 
caltle and Pont Seiont. 
PoLypoDIUM FILIX FHMINA. Female Polypody.— With. 
778.—P. June—September. 
In fhady hedges, not uncommon. 


EE2 PoLye 
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PoLyropiuM cRisTATUM. Crefled Polypody.—With. 778. 
P. June—September. | 
In fhady places, and on old walls, not uncommon. 
PoLyPoDIUM RH#TICUM. Stone Polypody.—With. 780.— 
P. June—September. 
On rocks near. Ffynnon Velen, above Llanberis ;—and 
near the fummit of Glyder Bach. 
CYATHEA FRAGILE. Cup Fern.— Polypodium fragile.— 
With. 779.—Hudf. 459.—P. June—September. 
In clefts of the rocks of the higheft mountains of Caer- 
narvonfhye, common. 
CyaTHEA rNcIsA. Laciniated Cup Fern.—Eng. Bot. 163- 
P. trifidum. With. 779. 
On the rocks about Tull Dai. 
HyMENOPHYLLUM TUNBRIDGENSE. Tunbridge Goldilocks. 
—Eng. Bot. 162.—Trich. tunbridgenfe. With. 781.— 
Hudf. 461.—P. May—Odétober. | 


Ina fhady dell in the vale of Llanberis. 
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Crucis, vale of, - ~ = - i 160 
Crwth, Welth mufical inftrument fo called, - li. 330 
Crwtb Trithant, = - . - - = i.. -233 


Cucking 
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Cucking ftool, at Montgomery, - - iis 95 - 
Curig, a Welfh Saint, - - - 1 4at 
Cuftoms, and manners, - > =) Ul gti 24g 
Cwm Bochlwyd, - - - 3) te ae 
—- Brwynog, - - - shite egy 
—— Bychan, near Harlech, - - Svante as 
— Dyli, - - - - i. 383 
—— Glas, - - - - - i244 
—— Idwel, - - - - i 269 
—— , tradition refpecting, - --bt wb. 
Lan, > oi - - i, 381 
— Maentwrog, - - - - uli toGe 
Nancoll, - - - a te 28 
y Clo, - = e = aes 28 
Cylch Cyngrair, or Druidical Circles, — - - ik 15 
Cynfael, waterfalls, of the, - : - i. 459 
Cynwyd, waterfall of the, - - - i. 186. 

D 
Dafydd ap Gwilym, the Welfh bard, memoranda of, i. 289 
Dear-dor, phenomenon fo called, - - il. 196 
Dee, river, = - ~ il Sts Soe iA 
» iource of, - - - - il, 200 
» derivation of name of, - - it, id. 
Dee, valley of the, - - - ~ di 75 
Denbigh, . - - - i o4 
caltle, - : Rees 
—_——., White Friary at, - - - i 103 
Derfel Gadarn, immenfe wooden image of, at- Llander- 

fel, near Bala, - - - - ii, 189 
Devil’s Bridge, near Beddgelert, ; - - is 370 
—__—__—_—_—, near Havod, in Cardiganhhire, oats oN 
Diganwy, - - - = ai We | 2g 
Dinas Bran cattle, - - - - ii. 168 
Dinas Dinlle, - - - - i. 397 
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Dinas Emrys, - é - i. 347 
Diodlys, a cuftomary gift at Welfh funerals, - lie 287 
Diferth, - - - - i go 
cattle, i - - - YD Were! 2 
Dolbadarn cattle, - - - - i, 224 
Dolforwyn caftle, - - - - i. 66 
Dolgelle, - = - - - i... 29 
» Dr. Fuller’s enigmatical def{cription of, - ii. © #& 
» manufactures at, - <i": eect caged 
————., inn at, - - - aes Sauer 
Dolmelynllyn waterfall, near Dolgelle, . a! Me = 36 
Dolwyddelan cattle, - - = ice <i 
village, - - . - - i. 446 
Downing, - . - “j= §9 
Druidical Circles,’ ~ - - li, 15—19 
Druids, hiftory of the, - - - il, 318 
Drws Ardudwy, 2 wil) tw ofits ciy 
Drws y Coed, - - - ~ ik 392 
Dulas Bay, _ “ ape ile pees 
Dwynwen, the Welfh Venus, - . = ts 296 
Dwyryd, river, - - 1. 462 
Dyffryn Clwyd, or Vale of Clwyd, - - i, 72—78 
E 
Edeirneon, vale of, - - . - ii. 185 
Eglwys Rhos, -. - - « = Tel BGZ 
Ejifl or Rival Mountains, - - - 1. 400 
Eifleddfod, 2 - : = ite. 328 
Elifeg, pillar of, near Valle’ C: ucis abbey, - ii, 161 
Ellefmere.canal, - - . Pe oe 
- Saget: of, near Chirk, ” -_ ik IO 
an of, near Llangollen, - ile 172 
Elwy, river, - - ae aery f 
Erddig, the feat of Philip Yorke, ay. - - i. 134 
Euloe cattle, ; - - - - 1 33 


Evionedd, an ancient Divifion of Cacrnarvonfhire; = i. 399 
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Farndon, - - - - We. 14! 
Ferry-boats from Caernarvonfhire to Anglefea, loft, i. 280 
- Feuds, - - - l. 443 
-, in Caernarvonfhire during the fifteenth century, i. 408 
Ffeftiniog, - - - - i 458 
> vale of, - = - - 1. 462 
Ffynnon Dyfnog, 5 - - - i. 156 
Ffynnon Fréch, - - - - i. 259 
Fith, monocular, mae - « «7, 208 
Flint, - - - ~ PR PIN ah cee 
—— church, - - » =i. yee 
-—— gaol, - - - ek heii 
——<« caltle, - > - - i, 3% 
» hiftory of, i - - 1 38 
Floating ifland, - - - <i. | 362 
Friars; near Beaumaris, - - a” i Sag 
Frwd y Pennant, waterfall fo called, - ~ NS EG 
Funerals, Welfh, - - - Ii, 285.—i, 240 
G 
Games, ancient Welfh, 3 sa - il. 260 
Gannoc, ° : - - A. 123 
Garn, ee - - - =. 36g x 
Dingle, - = ~ mile BOR 
Garreg Wen, - - - - nl.” 374 
Gerald Barry, or Giraldus Cambrenfis, - ii, 445 
Gildas Nennius, - = - - il. 131 
Giraldus Cambrenfis, - - - il. 4ag 
. Glangwna, near Caernarvon, = ‘ - Wns Fania} 7) 
Glas Llyn, - - - - i 56 
Gleiniau Nadroedd, or fnake’s beads, - ES OM 
Gloddaeth, : : a poy oe | ae eS 
Glyder Vawr, afcent to the fummit of, - = PT ng g 
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Glyder Bach, afcent to the fummit of, - - i. 273 
Glyder and Trivaen mountains, afcent to the fummits 
of, - = - = - i> 266 
Glyndwr, Owen, memoranda of, - = te 199 
Glynn bridge, near Corwen, - - - i. 183 
Glyn Dyfrdwy, | - - - = “M. 175 
Glynllivon, the feat of lord Newborough, - - i. 400 
Goodman, bifhop, anecdotes of, ‘e - i227 
Goronwy Owen, memoranda of, =. Hl Ion Soe 
Gorphwysfa, near Llanberis, - - - 1. 246 
Gorfeddau, = - z = lds. eee 
Gors y Cafleg, - “ees, - - il, 383 
Griffith, Pieree, anecdotes of, = - aay ee |e 
Gwern Einion, ~ - - oa Pale 
Gwydir, near Llanrwit, . . - 1. ~450 
Gwynant, = - - - =. 16.376 
Gwyndy, = = - ee eee 
Gwyniadd, a fpecies of slpiae fifh, - - il. 194 
Gyrn Goch, a mountain near Clynog, + - 1 402 
H 
Halkin, - - - - - ii. 346 
Harlech, - - - - =» I 7 
caftle, ~ - = = alieer ns gil 
» mephitic vapour near, * - = “Meee 
» public houfe at, = - -i 24 
Harp, account of the Welfh, - - - il 329 
Hawarden, = = ale i - 1 26 
=————— cattle, - - - 2 71.29 
Hell’s mouth, dangerous bay of, = - - - i. 436 
Henllan, - - . - lie 367 
Herbert, lord of Chirbury, anecdotes of, - < i. 76 
» Edward, efq. grandfather of lord Herbert of 
Chitbury, anecdote of, - & Eaten OD 
, fir Richard, anecdote of, “ peat ay 
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Holt, - - - - - ih -14t 

caftle, 2 - - * - ui. ibd. 

Holyhead, Ae eye - - Mt: ON 55 

- land, ~ - - «NOG 

churchyard and church, - Aah) 307 

Holywell, - - - , a Ce | 

church, - « - - 1 ib. 

» St. Wenefred’s well at, - oder heh 

» mills and manufaQures at, - o) die HO 

Hepe, - - - - - ii. 143 

Howell y Fwyall, and his battle-ax, anecdote of, - be 405 

Hunting, ancient Welfh method of, . - li. 258 

-, laws of, . ° - =~ Leg DH 

Hwylfar Ceirw, tradition refpecting, -— = wt Lede ABQ 
[ 

Idris, giant, tradition refpeéting, - - ata 3 

Jones, Foulke, a remarkably ftrong man, anecdotes of, 1. 228 

Ifland, floating, - - - epi 

Jumpers, a fingular fe& of calviniflical methodifts, i, 208 
K 

Kemmer, or Y Vanner abbey, near Dolgelle, - i 20.8 

Kinmacl, - - - : il. 348 

Knockers in mines, a fuppofed kind of aérial beings, 

account of, - - - ii. 269 

Knochin, = * - “ ii, 210 

Kyffin, areaa ag - - i, 8S 

Kynafton’s cave, in Nefs Cliff, - - ii, 241 
L 

Language, Welth, account of, 2 s ii. 290 

Lavan fands, - . - - i. 336 
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Larus marinus, ‘ 3s - i. 260 
Lead Mines, near Holywell, . : aiiias gS 
Leeks, why worn on St. David’s day, . - ii. 281 
Llanaber, - - - pdb ty84 
Llanberis, vale of, ts ° ‘ i. 216. 222 
pools, . - - - - db aak 
, flate quarry near, - - - i. 224 
» cataract near, - : -, ae ~226 
» copper mine near, - - - i. 230 
—— village, | - : ee ee 
———_——-, public houfes in, : : 2 7.) 235 
church, - . : - 1. 238 
,» curate of, - : - S ade—“th, 
» well near, - - - - i, 24F 
, evening fcene in the vale of, - o: de Be 
ee, plants found near, = é - 1. 296 
—-, fingular mountain pafs near,’ = - i. 244 
Llanbublic church, : : : - i, 193 
Llandaniel, - - : - hie 353 
Llanddwyn abbey, in Anglefea, - - = 1.295 — 
———- rocks, . ~ - i. 295+ 419 
Llanderfel, - - . - i. 186 
Liandinam, - - - - =)l me G0 
Llandrillo, i= - - - - i. 186 
Llandudno, oa = = = | deel 5 
~—-—~— rocks, tremendous fcene he - = he 1528 
Llandulas, - “35 3 - = de 105 
Liandwrog, - = Fs ie ae 2 
Llandwye, - - - = MH. 356 
Llandygai, - 7 = ~ di okee 
— church, - . ~ oe: eee 
; mills at, - - - es 5 
Llandyfilio church. on an ifland in the Menai, > ie $49 
Llandyfilio hall, - - - - it, 375 
| Llanedwen, in Anglefea, - - - 1. 299 
, tradition refpeGting a woman fistecn feet 
long, buried here, - + - - i. 298 


Lan 
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Lian Egwelt, or Valle Crucis abbey, 2 os the p 1OZ 
Llanelian church, in Anglefea, ~ ss orth yi g2@ 
» fingular clofet in, and fuperflitious 
practices at, - e - ald 2 
Llanelltyd, iy a ne bee oe 
Llan Elwy, or St. Afeph, - - pay va WA 
Lianfaelog, - = - © bh 379 
Llianfair, in Anglefea, - - rey Pe ix. 2 
Llanfawr, = - - - ii. 189 
Llangedwen, vale of, z - . - li. 209 
hall, - - - ol ithyy 
Llangollen, ~ . i - ‘i. 166 
bridge, « = i SO ih, 
church, 4 : = = iteytweh 
- , Plas Newydd, near, - - - i. 167 
» vale of, Si - - aod rig 
, Inn at, : - - ed | oe (7 
Llangower, = - - - i. 196 
Llangynog, 4 - - ot 204 
—, flate quarries at, - - 2 ou. ab 
, lead mines at, ‘ - - lis 205 
Llanhaiarn, - - - - 1, 402 
Llanrhaiadr, near Denbigh, - - ik 195 
Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant, . - - 1.207. 
Lianrwf, = - - aie, 449 
- bridge, - - - niba meer 
——- town, © ~ - - - i. 452 
church, - “ > wy TE 452 
, inn at, > ° - Ole oS 
Llanfannan, - - - > li. 364 
Llan St. Sidr, o = J ~ It 348 
Llanvaes, in Anglefea, priory of, = pre RH 999 
~ Lianvihangel, in Anglefea, - - - I. 353 
Llanwchliyn, E - - + li. 198 
Llanycil, - - - - ii. 361 
Llanydloes, - - = - ohn 59 
church, h a ° a ey | 8 
FF2 Llanydloes, 
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Llanydloes, manufa€tures at, Ve - - ik 58 
Llanygenedl, - - - - il. 353 
Lianymynech, - - - - i 93 
hill, - 4 - - . ii, . .4b. 
—_______,, cavern in, - ie wi pile tlhe 
—__+—_—_——_, view from, ° - - i. ib 
Llechog, = - = on tht S5R 
Llechwedd y Re, - - - © fe, 248 
Llewelyn and his dog, tradition refpeGing, - 1h, 363 
Lliewedd, - ee - +, [etege 
Lloyd, Hugh, Cynfael, anecdote of, - - i. 460 
Llugwy, waterfall of the, - 3 - i. 448 
Llwyd, Humphey, fhort account of, - ay i a 
Llyfni, river, . - : “. Me .392 
Llyn, promontory of, excurfion into, ~- - - i. 396 
Llyn Aled, - - - - i 364 
Bochlwyd, - - - ee as 

— Cadair, = " ae - i. 362 
Coch, pris - - - 1. 386 
Conwy, - - sy neh pl benlgag 
-—— Cowlid, - - - - 1. 138 
—— Cwellyn, - - . > 1. 359 
du’r Arddu, - - e deo 247 

— Eigiau, - - - - lL 338 
—— Ffynnon y Gwas, - - - 1. 262 
— Gerionedd, - > . - i, 138 
—- Glas, < F = ity Ls li 3£6 
—— Gwynant, ‘S - - - lL 382 
—— Idwel, - - - - 1. 269 
—— Llwydaw, ae Uy . ~ - i. 260 
—— Mwyngil, = - - - ii, 41 
eee la Ogwen, - . - 2 the ESS 
Tecwyn Ucha, - - ~ aie is 
—— Tecwyn Ifa, - . - - ile 6 
—— Tegid, - - - - ii, 192 
—— Trigrainwyn, ah a te - ik 4E 
———~-, traditions refpecting, ~ - - ii. 6h. 


Llyn 
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Llyn y Cae, ~ - a - ii 46 
Cwm Bychan, . = ° = tans ene 
— Cwm Glas, ie - - - 1. 260 
aa ee Cen, a f - - i. 267 
+t Dinas, - “a = - i. 381 
Dywarchen, - -- - - i. 362 
Nadroedd, - - - - i. 366 
Yr Avange, - - - ee meee wy | 
Llyniau Nantlle, : - - & 59g 
Llywarch Hén, the Welfh bard, memoranda of, - ii, 189 
Lobfters and crabs, the modes of taking, == - i 430 
Lyons, - ~ - - - ii, 140 
M 
Machynlleth, - - - - i. 49 
Maentwrog, - - - Chee Coeeen 
—, vale of, - - - wind des AOS 
Maes Garmon, ‘ Alleluia’’ vi€tory at, - - ii, 151 
-——— Glas, or Bafingwerk monatftery, - mal hs gi 
Mawr Gad, or Maes Hir Gad, in Anglefea, 1. .298 
Marches of Wales, account of, = » -_ ik 106 
Margaret-Uch Evan, anecdotes of, - aaei, — Dap 
Marl, - - - - ~ i 124 
~ Maw, or Mawddach, river, - - - i, 23 
Mawddach, cataract of the, - - CR a We" 
Medufa aurita, - - - - i 349 
Menai, ftraits of, - - - i, 278. 342. 
Merlin, the enchanter, account of, - <i, 399 
Mcthoditts, Jumpers, a remarkable feé& of, - i, 208 
Methodifm, obfervations on the increafe and caufes of, i. 211 
Milltir Gerrig, - - - - Il 204 
Mochras, - - ‘gia - il 19 
Moel Aelir, mountain, afcent to its fummit, 2115. 859 
Hebog, - - _ - 1. 362 
——yGolfa, - anes - - eS Dn Oe 
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Moel y Don ferry, . - nia - is 299 
, battle at, - - ae 
Mold, e pF : ~ =a 148 
-— church, - - - - i i 
calle. -.-- . - - - i. 150 
Mon, or Mona, Anglefea, - - - 1. 288 
Mona copper Mine, - . - “(.iL.. 313 
Montford bridge, woe - - + -fi, 212 
Montgomery, i, - - - i. 67 
church, a - i He ABs 
caltle, : - - - ii, 68 
-—— town, - - - ile 494 
, cucking ftool at, . - oH. 75 
Morfa Rhyddlan, battle at, = - Th Seek 
» Welfh air fo called. See f{pecimens 
of mufic. 

Mufic, Welfh, obfervations on its antiquity, - © fh. 334 

-, character of, ath - - ite 
Mya margartiifera, - - = <a 1d? 
Mynaydd Mawr, - - é ~“b ©3996 
Modl, = - Beth CO gh) weg 
Myrddin Emrys, - - - - i 379 
— ap Morfrya, - - “ - i. 380 
Wyll, , S r Leap 

N 

Nantberis, or the vale of Llanberis, Teele i. 216 222 

Nant Bwlch yr Hiarn, - = ae HE 
Colwyn, hi - - = le 208 
~——— Frangon, = + - ae Me 
—— Gwynant, = a . - 1. 376 
ae Giwyifai, = - - - iL 356 
-——— Hwynan, - . - wy ts 246 
—— Lle, - : -. - i. 390 
pools, excurfion to, my = a es as 
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Nant mill, between Caernarvon and Beddelert, caf- 
cade at, - - gi -~ lk 359 
y Bele, - - - - ue 127 
Nennius, Gildas, the hiftorian, - “ = i. 13t 
Nevin, - : - - - 1 403 
Neficliff, - - - - il. 211 
New Bridge, between Chirk and Ruabon, fine fcene 
at, aS - -, - at sHoonEZ 
Newtown, “ ot tie - - i. 60 
.church, At - s aaa 
» cataract near; y a - - it. ibe 
Northop, - - - wr, MARES. 4 
O 
Ocftrus bovis, > - - ~ i. 493 
Offa’s dyke, : - 3 - i. 567.~ i 95 
Ogo, a cavern in Llanymynech hill, . a Si Qs 
Ogwen bank, - - = «= Set Open 
pool, > = - 1d - 1. 188 
—— river, a - = a ha ibe 
Orme’s head, Great, tremendous fcene at, = ew Jt res 
Ofwald, king of Nor thumberland 5 3 account of the 
death of, - - - . - it 98 
Ofwalftre, 5 . - = wt he OS 
Ofweftry, - - - . - i ib 
, houfe of Induftry, at, - - it. ibe 
caftle, - . - = Gis 200 
+—____—, well at, called Ofwald’s well, - - li. 99 
» privileges of, - - - il. 109 
Overton, - - - - - - i. 123 
church yard, and Yew trees, > - ii. id. 
Owen Sir John, anecdote of, - e - 1 409 
Owen Glyndwr, memoranda of, — <= . e it 1797 
FF 4 Owen 
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Owen Gwynedd, anecdote refpecting the removal of his 


body out of Bangor, cathedral, - 
Oytters, mode of catching, - - 
t 
Pabell Llywarch Hén, ~ : 
Padarn, a Welth faint, tradition refpecting, 
Paris mountain, in Anglefea, : - 
—- mine, E s ts 
Patella valgata, n is a 
Pearl fifhery, in the river Conwy, ~ - 
—— mufcle, account of, - ~ 
~ Peat, mode of conveying dowa mountains, 
Penallt, = a Z a 
Penmachino, - « aarti 
Penmaen Bach, - - - 
Penmaen Mawr, a - 
» accidents at, - - 
ee , road along, - - 


, afcent to the fummit of, - 


a 


, ancient fort on, - - 


Penmaen Rhds, - = y 
Penmon priory, in Anglefea, - : 
Penmorfa, a a = 


Pennant, Mr. memoranda of, Ie ~ 
Penrhyn caftle, the feat of Lord Penrhyn, 

» hiftory of, ~ el wi 

, fine view from the grounds of, 


———— » baths at, - 3 

> fifhery near, - . 
Pentraeth, in Anglefea, es u 
Pen y Cader, - - a 
Pen y Lian, % aot 


Pibeom ,a Welfh mufical snirncabty fo called 


i. 


i. 


Page 
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Pig y Fran, - . - Sal) gg 
Pimblemere, : sys bys =, ii’? 89% 
Piflyll Rhaiadr, - - - - it. 208 
» whimfical painting of, - sn: 
Piftyil y Cain, - = - - ii. 38 
Plants of Creiddin, - = = aks gai 9 4 
-, found near Diferth, - » Pr A I | 
-——— -, on Snowdon, —_ * ~ 3." 353 
~——~- found near Tull Da Llanberis, - - i. 296 
——- Welfh, catalogue of, = - ee Maiti, .- 
Plas Gwyn, in Anglefea, ut - - i. 329 
Plas Mawr, at Conwy, = - +). ls. 120 
Plas Newydd, Anglefea, the feat e the earl of. Ux- 
bridge, = - . - =(lx 300 
—— » cromlech near, ss = = lig A 
——- » ancient tumulus near, - 1. 304 
» the feat of lady Eleanor Butler and Mifs 
Ponfonby, near Llangollen, - - - i 167 
Plynlimmon mountain, - -" - ei Ent) 
Plygain ancient cuftom fo called, - - ii, 280 
Pont Aberglafllyn, = - a rie 370 
——- » {cenery near, - - - i 2Bn 
———, falmon leap at, - * lie 972 
—_—_.—_———-, moonlight feene at, : = 0b, eae 
ee , tradition refpecting, - wid ide 38 
Pont ar Monarch, or Devil’s bridge, near Havod in Car- 
diganfhire, - - - - le 51 
Pont Cynwyd, - . - - li, 203 
Pont y Cyffyllte, near Llangollen, aaucdue at, at Oem by 
Pont Porthlwyd, - - nO) Nain a eae Bi 38 
Pont y Glyn, near Corwen, cataraé ay . - ii, 183 
Pont y pair, - - - - ik 44g 
Pont y Pandy, waterfall near, - - - i. 456 
. Pool caftle, or Powis caftle, - a - ii. 89 
Pool Ceris, - - - - L 279 
Porthaethwy, or Bangor Ferry, Pp - i, 1p 
—— caftle at, - te = i ay 
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Porth Leidiog, A bi 


Porthynll-a, - ai z 2 
Port Penrkyn, Se : 2 
-———-, inn at, - - - 


oe 


—-——;; quay at, - - 


flate quarries, - : ‘ 
Pounderling, fir Robert, anecdote of, 2 
Powel Dr. - s = = 
Powis cattle, iS “ a 
» hiftory of, .< = 

Preftatyn, tat = a . 
Priefttholme ifland, voyage to, - 
, defcription of, 

, tradition refpecting, . 
-—_—_-—_———, flight of fea-birds at, 
— » puffin warren at, - 
Pufiihe, account of birds fo called, . 
Pulpit Hugh Lloyd, Cynfael near Ffeftinoig, 
Pwllheli, - - - 


‘ 


Q. 


Queen Hope, ihe 3 f 
Ry 

Red wharf bay, Anglefea, = 
Rhaiadr Ben Glog, in Nant Frangon, = 
Cwm Dylt, , 2s . 

Cynwyd, - - y 
_——— Di, betwixt Tanybwlch and Harlech, 
—— Di, near Dolgelle, - ss 


———— Mawr, betwixt Conwy and Lianrwft, 


» manufaCtory of writing flates near, 
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» iron rail road from, to lord Penrhyns’s 


he 
me mee hee 
” “4 - e . e oe ie Led 


ii. 


i. 


283 
493 
176 
ib. 
177 
ib, 


147 


36 
138 
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Rhaiadr Mawr, near Aber, 4 P =i de ick 
——- y Craig Llwyd, - > = i. 456 
>~—— y Mawddach, - - - ay. ite 2 39 
y Wenol, - - - - i 448 
Rhiedd, in Anglefea, ws 2 - 1. 298 
Rhil Marhh, in Fiiatthire, “ - - ii. 369 
Rhitta, a giant, tradition refpeCings - gps ees 6 
Rhiwedog, - - - ee - il, 203 
“Rhual, = = - - - i. 15t 

Rhyd equefire, and Rhyd Pedeflre, two fords in Caer- 
narvonthire, . - “stig tie a 
Rhyddlan, - rR, - - ae eee 
——~ mar hy - en = ee! 82 
calile, = = a =: 1s. 82 
» Black friary at, - - = ds... 89 
» port of, — - =? ot ib. 
, ftatute of, “ . - ee 
Rhyd Marhh, - - : -- iL 3%o 
Rival or Eifl mountains, Wo as = - i. 400 
Rowlands, Henry, the Antiquarian, - <\ Als 205 
Ruabon, - 4 ° wi He. Lie 
church and monuments, - =! | 5G 
Ruthin, - - - > fi. 156 
— church, - - - - ii. 2, 
caftle, . > - - NM. 159 

Ss 

Sacheverel, Dr. memoranda of, & = Se 171 
Salmon leap, near Pont Aberglafllyn, A - i. 378 
Salmo alpinus, + - - - £359 
Salmo lavaretusy _ -- - - Fe it, “194 
Sarn Badrwyg, ” - - Si is stg 
Sarn Helen, > - te - i. 442 
Sarn y Bwch, - - - ie | mate «| 
Saxon alphabet properly belonging to the Britons + ii. 304 
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Saxon columns and arches, curious {pecimens of, in St. 


Jolin’s church, Chefter, - 
Segontium, Bites: 4 é 
Seiont, river, - Z w 
Setantiornm portus, of Ptolemy, 

Seteia portus, ss “i 
Severn, fource of river, - 
— , ofigm of name, - 
Sheep, extraordinary inilance of aCtivity in, 
Shrewfbury, Rey ies a - 
——-——— calle, = - 
———-——. walls, . - 
gaol, - = 
——-—— bridges, - > 
————- abbey, - - 
-— ancient oratory near the abbey, 
churches, = = . 
, St. Giles’s church in, . 
a , St. Alkmund’s church, 
~———--—--; St. Mary’s church, 
——————, St. Juliau’s church, 


» St. Chad’s church, 
~—__—-—,, New St. Chad’s church, 


obs Wa Qua rT, = - 


--_——-, houfe of induftry at, 
+, houfe of Auftin friars, 
——_——-,, houfe of Francifcan friars, 
——_—_—— _, houfe.of-Dominican friars, 
» public buildings, -  « 
, hiftory of, . 
——___—., {weating ficknefs in, 


, remarkable events at, 
Siamber Wen, near Diferth, é 
slate quarries, lord Penrhyn’s, 


near Llanberis, 
in the parith of Llaallyfni, 


ee ee 


Vol. Page 
i. 9g 
i. 204 
I. 205 
io. 20 
ae 
i. 55 
ii. SOR 
i. 429 
i. 213 
fi ae, 
ii, 214 
HW. 215 
ii, ib. 
il. 216 
ll 217 
ii. 218 
in (2b. 
jMaki 
il, 220 
i. 222 
ey: 2 
il. 223 
ii. 224 
ae 
ll. 233 
li, te 
| Pe 
ii, 234 
i. 236 
il. 241 
i. 296 
Eo 98 
i. 1799 
i. 226 
is 393 
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Slate quarries, near Llangunog, and dangerous mode 
of conveying the flates from the mountain into the 


vale, < 3 w 


Snowdon, excurfion to the fummit of, from Dolbadarn 


eaftle, near Llanberis, - = 2 


s excurfion to the fummit of, from Llanberis, 


—_—_— 


ll. 


i 


i. 


, excurfion to the fummit of, from Llyn Cwellyn, 


i 
——-,, excurfion to the fummit of, from Beddge- 
lert, - . ~ ais 
—_—_—., height of, = . bal 
—————, view from, = aid Bees 
, plants of, - - Seo fy 
» Copper mine on, - - a Es 
Sorbus aucuparia, ufe of the berries in Wales, - i. 
Star fifh, or Sea Stars, - - pa 
Studwal’s iflands, - - oR 
Superftitions of the Welfh, - < my a 
Sweating ficknefs in Shrewfbury, = gale 
Swelly rocks, an ls . - - 1. 
Sychnant, : - ° Bet 
Zig 
Taliefin, the Britifh Bard, fhort account of, o te 
Tal y Moel fre, or Tal y Voel fre, - re 
» fea fight at, - - =~ ly 
_ Tanybwlch, - - - - ik 
> inn at, . - if 
Teganwy, ~ > : eh Me 
Terming, a Welfh drunken cuftom, - at MY 
Tommen y Bala, - - - - il. 
Tradition refpefting an image of the Virgin Mother 
found on the Roodee, near Chefter, = - 1. 
Ethelred, king of Mercia, ce 
Conftables’s fands, near Chefter, i. 


Tudno, and Cybi, two Welfh faints, 1. 


445 


Vol. Page 


55 


132 


Tradition 
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Fol. 
Tradition refpeCting Hwylfar Ceirw, on the Orme’s Head, 


wee te ee 


— Rhitta, a giant, who is faid.to have 


lived on Carnedd Llewelyn, - - Pr 
st gia Padarn, a Welhh faint, ee | 
—————— Cwm Idwel, - os 
-_———- ———— a woman fixteen feet long, buried at 
Lianedwen, m Anglelea, ~ 4 eC 
Einion ap Gwalchmai, Te 
led ON te rT ane the ifland of Prieftholme, ie 
—— ——+ Cattell Cidwm, a rock betwixt Caer- 
naryon and Beddgelert, - - - i. 
ee Llewelyn and his dog, “iy 
—————— the ereétion of Pont Aberglasllyn, +. 
—-—_——_ the monks of Bardfey, er 
—_—— ——-— giant Idris, and the pool of Three 
Pebbles, - : ~ 2th 
————-— Ogo, a cavern in Llanymynech hill, 
) ii. 
———— St. Ofwald’s well, = yntpoing 
. —~ the image of Derfel Gadarn, in the 
~ church af Lianderfel, near Bala, - - i. 
~——— St. Alkmunds church, Shrewfbury, 
li 
Traethau Gwylition, - = ait ke 
Traeth Mawr, and ‘Traeth Bach, oY = eS 
Trefarthen, in Anglefea, * 36 as) (einen dbily 
Trefriw, near Lilanrwit, - - - i 
Trefaldwyn, : - s dl 
Tre Newydd, © ats - : er 
Trevor hall, - . ins 
Trevor, fir John, Mafter of the Rolls 4 in the reign of 
James II. anecdote of, : - - ity 
Trivaen, or Y Trivaen, mountain, afeent to the fammit 
of, - = - - oily 
» curious particulars refpecting, 8 ano 
m—r—, defcription of, - - ae 
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Vol. Page 

Trim y Sarn, a = - il. 203 
Tudno and Cybi, Welth faints, tradition stirctibi in”) 182 
St. Tudwal’s iflands, - - ~ 1. ..437 
Tuli Da, near Llanberis, e - - de 270 
» amazing cataraG at, = Peas a 

Tuthil, a rock at Caernarvon, Bi - = def FOR 
Twrch, vale of, -! - £} 313 tr Se 
— river, 5 - - + 4y Ha 3h 

Ty Dd, near Llanberis, aha - - i, 229 
Ty filio, = = ° aes 

V 
Vale of Crucis, © - - - i. 169 
Valle Crucis abbey, . - a - i. 162 
Y Vanner, or Kemmer abbey, near Dolgelle, i. 23. 32 
Vapour, mephitic, near Harlech, - mina Me 9 Re 
Virnwy, river, - - Sc shle ~ i. —O3 
Vitriol and alum work at Paris mountain, in Anglefea, i. 319 
Voryd, river, - - = de + 307 
Vreiddin, or Breiddin hills, = Pe +, ul. ge 
Ww 
‘Warren mountain, - = = - il. 345 
Waterfall betwixt Conwy and Llanrwft, called Rhaiadr é 
Mawr, - 3 “ =, °338 
called Rhaiadr Mawr, near Aber, Biles: Ma 3 
of the river Ogwen, called” Rhaiadt Ben Glog, 
i. 184 
near Dolbadarn caftle, Llanberis, called Cau- 
nant Mawr, = . Po ~ 4. :220 
————- at, Tall Did, neat. LJapberis, - - “j.* 290 
at Nant mill, betwixt Caernarvon and Beddge- 

Ue - = one 5 hg B59 


2 — Waterfall 
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Vol, Page 

Waterfall a few miles from Beddgelert. called Rhaiadr 
y Cwm Dyli, : - - -/ 1.0382 

of the river Llugwy, near Llanrwft, called 
Rhaiadr y Wenol, 2 = * - i. 448 

of the river Conwy, near Llanrwit, called 
Rhaiadr y Craig Liwyd, - * - i, 456 
of the Cynfael, near Ffeftiniog, - i 459 

—_—_—— betwixt Tanybwlch and Harlech, called Rhaiadr 
Dt, - - - = ye a 
near Harlech, = - ~ a ae 
at Dolmelynilyn, near Dolgelle, called Rhaiadr 

Di, - - - - =. 86 
of the Mawddach, near Dolgelle, i | Aaa: 
of the Cain, near Dolgelle, : = ant 7 gee 
near Cader Idris, - - il, 45. 48 
called Llyn Pen Rhaiadr, © a” ie. Be 
— called Frwd y Pennant, “ - ie 56 
——— near Newtown, - - - i. 6% 
at Poyt y Glynn, near Corwen, - ‘M, 109 

of the Cynwyd, betwixt Corwen and Bala, 
ealled Rhaiadr Cynwyd, Ss 4 - h..¥86 
Piftyll Rhaiadr, : s = H. ‘208 
Watt’s dyke, - = es aay 6 
Wattftay, now Wynnftay, - - "i fen 
Weddings, Welfh, - - - fi, 289 
Wells of faints, fuppofed efficacy of, - = Hs 270 
Werburgh, St. fhrine of at Chetter, - wie de 5 
Welfh, ancient manners of the, - > - il, 244 
, modern manners of the, - =. I 264 
, ancient mode of fighting of the, =' U. 246 
, ancient dwellings of the, - - il. 247 
, ancient drefs.of the, - Ps - ii, 248 
————, ancient court officers of the, - - ii. 249 
, ancient laws of the, - - is 253. 267 
» objects of the chace of the, . - H 258 
————, ancient games of the, rot a eRe 


INDEX! aes 


Vol. Page 

Welth and Englifh: contefts after the infurreGtion of 
Owen Glyndwr, - - - - ii, 260 
» modern character, and manners of the, ~) fi, 264 
» irafcibility of the, - - + il, 265 
» food of the, - = “= il, 269 
——_—, drefs of the, - - re we Din tyabs 
» curiofity of the, a . - i 268 
——_—-, fuperftitions of the, “ - - ol dd. 
» mode of courtfhip of the, - - i. 282 
———, weddings of the, - - -~ ii. 283 
——, funerals of the, - 2 5) 1 240. 1 2eg 
, offerings at funerals of the, - - i 286 
alphabet, - - = \ ~ li. 296 
mufic, character of, - - - lie 342 
— language, account of, - - - ‘li, 290 
poetry, character of, ee oe - i, 29% 
and Hebrew languages compared, + - li, 293 
and Greek languages compared, - - il. 295 
marches, account of, - - - it. 106 
Welfh Pool, - sa ite - » i 8g 
Wenefred’s well and chapel, at Holywell, - a ie sg 
, legend of, ° . mis ais 
Whitchurch, - 4 + » de FOS 
Whitford, a Roman pharos in the parifh of, = ae §G 
Williams, archbifhop, memoranda of, - Sik hoe 
Witches, . : . wi lk 1 ae tela 
Wrexham, - - - - ii, 134 
church and euasraue - - il 135 
fair, - ° - - li, 138 
» inns at, - - - il 139 
Wye, fource of the river, ° = He’ G5 


Wynnitay, the feat of fir Watkin Williams Wiytne, af gait) 02 


x 


Y Caer Wen, near Corwen, - - - i. 183 
Yew trees in church-yards, conje€tures refpecting, il, 123 
VOL. M. GG Ynys 


~ 
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Vol. Page 


Ynys Enlli, or Bardfey ifland, ° » - i, 433 
Ynys Seiriol, or Prieftholme ifland, - - kL 349 


¥r Eryr, a difeafe fo called, how faid tobecured, - ii. 277 
Yr Wyddfa, the higheft point of Snowdon, == —— st, 253 


¥r Wyddgrig, or cia - ~ - ik 150 
Yfpytty Evan, - - - i 458 
—  hofpital of knights of St. John of Jeru- 
falem-at, - - : gh th 
¥ Trivaen, a mountain in Caernarvonfhire, i. 187. 266.271 
¥ Vanner, or Kemmer abbey, near Dolgelle, ~ Ho: $2 


THE END. 
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VOL. I. 


. for more read fo 

. for than read is 

- put out who 

. after form, infert he 

. for gentleman read gentlemen 

. after intimate infert shat 

. for his read this 

. for lays read lay - 
. put out agaiz 

. for or read nor 


after in infert thefe 


. for or read zor 

. for fanding as it does read being as it 16 
. after them for , infert : 

- put out Emrys, or Ambrofius 

. for and read who ; 

. for tolerable read tolerably 


for only read almof 


. for the read a “+: 
. infert the ) after /een inftead of cafle. 


VOL. II. 


. after another infert cafcade 
- for Avange read Avangs 


4. after ave infert had. 
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t. A JOURNEY from EDINBURGH through Parts of 
NORTH BRITAIN; containmg Remarks on Scottifh Land- 
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with Forty-four Eugravings- by Atkin, Medland, Jukes, &c. from ~ 

rawings made on the Spot, of the Lake, River, and Mountain 
Scenery of Scotland. Price Four Guineas, Boards. 


«© Thefe Volumes may be truly faid to afford a confiderable 
fhare of entertainment and information. The engravings which 
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